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PREFACE. 

The  volume  now  offered  to  public  attention  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  First  Part  is  a  second  edition 
of  a  Criticism  which  was  recently  published;  the 
Second  Part  its  Vindication,  being  a  formal  exposition 
of  ethical  principles  involved  in  the  previous  work. 
The  present  volume,  while  thus  the  completion  of  a 
former  undertaking,  embodies  at  the  same  time  an 
original  and  thorough  examination  of  the  more  im- 
portant questions  in  ethical  science. 

The  design  of  the  Author  in  the  First  Part, 
is  to  show  that  the  errors  into  which  Christian 
apologists  have  fallen,  form  the  real  strength  of 
the  arguments  to  which  their  opponents  have  re- 
course. It  is  not  his  purpose  to  refute  these  errors, 
either  on  philosophical  or  scriptural  ground;  but 
simply  to  illustrate  the  disadvantages  which  they  ob- 
viously entail  in  conducting  the  religious  argument 
with  a  sceptic.  The  errors  referred  to  are  seven  in 
number.  The  defenders  of  the  faith  are  charged  with 
seven  inconsistencies  or  mystifications ;  and  the  infidel 
is  charged  with  finding  his  foothold  in  these,  and 
nowhere  else.  The  unbeliever  is  challenged  to  pro- 
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duce  a  better  reason  for  his  unbelief  than  the  logical 
failures  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  and  the  be- 
liever is  challenged  to  disencumber  himself  of  his 
trammels. 

In  the  composition  of  the  seven  Dialogues,  nume- 
rous quotations  have  been  made  from  different  writers, 
to  show  that  they  have  not  answered  the  seven  perti- 
nent questions  which  are  naturally  suggested  as  soon 
as  we  enter  upon  the  momentous  controversy  regarding 
the  truth  of  Christianity.1  The  reader  is  advertised 
that  every  passage  of  the  least  importance  bearing 
upon  any  of  these  seven  problems,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  referred  to,  has  been  transcribed. 
But  for  a  scrupulous  regard  not  to  misrepresent  the 
sentiments  of  those  whom  we  venture  to  criticise,  some 
passages  perhaps  might  have  been  as  well  omitted. 
When  the  reader,  therefore,  meets  with  an  extract, 
the  bearing  of  which  does  not  at  once  appear  perspi- 

1  The  works  more  frequently  referred  to  are  the  following : — 

1.  Christian  Theism.    By  R.  A.  Thompson,  M.A.    London,  1855.    Burnett 

Treatise,  First  Prize.    2  vols. 

2.  Theism.    By  Rev.  John  TuLLOcn,  D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1855. 

Burnett  Treatise,  Second  Prize. 

3.  A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith.    By  its  Author.    Second  Edition. 

London,  1854. 

4.  The  Restoration  of  Belief  .    Cambridge,  1855. 

5.  Infidelity.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson.    Evangelical  Alliance  Prize 

Essay.    London,  1853. 

6.  Bases  of  Belief .    By  E.  Miall,  M.P.     London,  1857. 

Of  the  above-named  volumes,  the  one  marked  number  four  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented  Isaac  Taylor,  who, 
along  with  the  author  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  and  another  gentleman, 
constituted  the  committee  that  awarded  the  Burnett  Prizes,  the  first 
amounting  to  £1800,  and  the  second  to  £600. 
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cuous  or  valid,  let  him  remember  that  the  seemingly 
irrelevant  quotation  is  given,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
better  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  under  review.  In  this  way  it  is  de- 
signed to  manifest  not  only  the  self-inconsistencies  and 
mutual  contradictions  of  Christian  apologists,  but  also 
their  shortcoming  in  evading  or  dismissing  the  very 
questions  which  come  before  themj1  and  call  loudly 
for  attention  and  solution. 

The  argument  for  and  against  Christianity,  as 
maintained  by  the  two  adverse  parties,  must  start 
from  the  assumption  of  ground  common  to  both,  more 
particularly  from  an  ethical  or  moral  criterion  in  which 
they  are  agreed.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  far  from  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  being  prepared  to  stand  on  a 
common  platform  in  conducting  the  discussion,  be- 
lievers themselves  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  ethical  criterion,  or  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  this  fundamental 
confusion  and  discrepancy  should  appear  in  various 
other  matters,  such  as  those  specified  in  the  first  six 
Dialogues. 

In  the  close  of  the  Seventh  Dialogue  a  promise 
was  given,  or  an  expectation  awakened,  which  the 
Author  now  feels  it  is  time  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  fulfil.  Before  taking  leave  of  his  readers  in  the 
work  now  republished,  he  was  induced  to  throw  out 
some  hints  on  the  fundamental  points  at  issue,  which 
require  to  be  unfolded  and  illustrated.    To  this  task 
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he  has  devoted  himself,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  is 
now  laid  before  the  public. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume,  accordingly,  con- 
sists of  an  Ethical  Treatise,  which  is  a  development  of 
the  Author's  principles,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  vindication  of  the  criticism  contained  in 
the  first  part.  The  criticism  of  the  Seven  Dialogues 
might  with  justice  be  regarded  as  lame  and  defective, 
unless  it  were  to  be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  Ethical  Criterion.  Without  this,  the 
Author  would  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  rashly 
entering  on  a  line  of  investigation  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  pursue — of  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back. 

The  determination  of  the  Ethical  Criterion  would 
settle  a  goodly  number  of  subordinate  questions,  in- 
cluding some  of  those  discussed  in  the  Dialogues.  We 
are  also  aware  that  in  our  ethical  disquisition  we  touch 
on  other  and  deeper  problems  of  philosophy  to  which 
due  attention  is  demanded  at  our  hands ;  but  this  at- 
tention must  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity,  as 
also  an  exegetical  examination  of  the  word  of  God. 
The  inquirer  after  truth  will  only  be  satisfied  when  he 
finds  in  actual  detail  that  each  deduction  of  reason, 
whether  in  metaphysics  or  ethics,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  determined  by  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible. 

The  special  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the 
distinction  between  religion  as  a  science  and  as  an  art, 
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or  between  practice  and  speculation.  This  distinction 
is  explained  in  the  Fifth  Dialogue,  and  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  second  part  of  the  present  volume. 

Moreover,  the  Author  wishes  to  say,  and  to  say  it 
very  emphatically,  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  which 
are  announced  in  this  volume  on  the  vexed  questions 
of  ethics  and  religion,  that  he  would  feel  himself  to  be 
acting  in  palpable  inconsistency  with  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples, unless  he  distinctly  requested  his  readers  to 
remember  that  he  looks  upon  these  conclusions  as 
probable  hypotheses  deserving  investigation,  rather 
than  as  convictions  and  truths  finally  and  formally 
settled. 


Wigton,  Cumberland, 
February  1868. 


%*  The  original  title-page  of  the  former  publication,  which  has  been 
carefully  revised  previously  to  its  being  sent  to  press  a  second  time,  has 
been  retained,  as  descriptive  of  the  first  half  of  this  volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  would  appear  as  if  christianized  men  were  too 
supine  and  careless  to  purge  themselves  from  error, 
through  the  sole  stimulus  of  ardent  love  for  pure  truth. 
Hence,  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  an  exter- 
nal irritant  is  produced,  which  shall  so  act  upon  the 
lethargy  of  the  Christian  body  as  to  enable  it  to  throw 
off  its  diseases  and  corruptions.     In  the  whole  history 
of  the  Christian  community,  no  power  has  ever  risen 
up  in  conflict  with  her,  so  well  calculated  to  sift  her 
principles  and  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  as 
infidelity  in  its  various  forms.     The  attack  of  Unbelief 
on  Christianity  will  be  continued;    and  it  will  from 
time  to  time  change  its  form  and  augment  its  inten- 
sity, till  Christians  shall,  by  means  of  this  process, 
be  cleansed  from  their  impurities,  and  become  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.     Nor  does  it  seem  as  if  there  were  any 
other  means  so  suitable  or  efficacious  for  accomplish- 
ing this  desirable  end. 

Heathen  idolatry  has  assailed  Christianity  with  brute 
force,  but  never  contended  with  her  in  argument. 
Persecution  with  its  fires  has  given  the  due  temper  of 
intense  hardness  to  the  Christian  cause ;  another  pro- 
cess is  required  to  produce  fineness  and  sharpness  of 
edge.     The  claims  of  Jupiter,  or  Brahma,  or  Baal,  to 
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be  the  object  of  human  worship  and  obedience,  cannot 
stand  a  moment's  examination  before  those  of  Jehovah. 
The  contest  between  these  parties  was  never  much  of 
an  intellectual  cast.  The  avowed  reason,  far  less  the 
real  reason,  for  worshipping  the  gods  of  heathen  my- 
thology, and  for  oppressing  even  to  imprisonment  and 
death  the  followers  of  Christ,  has  never  been  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligent  preference  for  the  deities  of  the 
classics  or  the  shastres  over  the  God  of  the  Bible.  All 
the  evil  that  paganism  can  do  to  pure  Christianity  is 
to  attempt  to  crush  it  by  violence ;  and  all  the  good 
that  can  come  out  of  this  attempt  is  the  development 
of  the  virtues  of  patience  and  endurance. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Mohavimedanism.  The 
weapon  of  the  false  prophet,  his  Khaliphs,  and  the 
Im&ms,  is  not  argument  or  discussion,  but  war  and 
the  sword.  When  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity, 
therefore,  come  into  collision,  the  question  at  issue  is 
one  simply  and  directly  of  life  and  death — of  fealty  or 
of  faithlessness  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
There  is  no  call  or  necessity  to  examine  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  or  to  trace  them  in  their  varied  ramifi- 
cations. 

Popery,  so  far  as  it  is  a  persecuting  power,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  Christianity — the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible,  as  Mohammedanism  or  pagan  idolatry. 
Her  persecutions,  being  the  severest  and  most  pro- 
tracted, have  evoked  the  grandest  displays  of  the 
martyr  spirit,  and  shown  that  the  soul  of  man,  when 
he  loves  and  possesses  the  truth,  can  endure  any 
amount  of  anguish,  as  well  as  part  with  life  itself, 
rather  than  relax  his  grasp  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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It  is  no  doubt  also  a  fact,  that  the  discussions  between 
Protestantism  and  Popery  have   done  very  much  to 
elucidate  and  define  the  truth  on  those  topics  which 
are  controverted  between  the  two  parties.     And  every 
corruption  from  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has 
been  relieved  by  the   Reformation  of  the   sixteenth 
century,  is  undoubtedly  a  weapon  wrested  from  the 
hand  of  unbelief.     But  in  relation  to  infidelity,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ground  occupied  in  common  both  by 
the  adherents  and  opponents  of  papal  Rome.     Both 
parties  accept  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.    The  disputes 
between  them  turn  very  much  upon  the   import  of 
what  both   adopt  as  fundamental  principles.      They 
are  therefore   apparently,  but  not  really,   agreed  in 
these  fundamental  principles ;  and  yet  the  controversy 
is  seldom  fought  at  the  point  where  it  must  be  ulti- 
mately lost  or  won.     As  a  purely  intellectual  contest 
between  truth  and  error,  the  battle  betweerf  Popery 
and  Protestantism  has  too  frequently  been  one  of  out- 
works and  skirmishes,  rather  than  one  in  which  a  de- 
cided victory  is  gained.   If  this  conflict  were  differently 
managed;   if  either  party  were  more  thoroughly  in- 
tellectual and  consistent  than  they  actually  are,  the 
strongholds  of  both  would  become  more  prominent 
and  better  marked,  the  engagement  would  speedily  be 
found  gathering  itself  around  these  strongholds,  and, 
the  onset  being  severer,  the  struggle  would  be  shorter 
and  more  decisive.     Neither  party,  however,  seems  to 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  adopt  this  more  searching  and 
resolute  mode  of  action.      Consequently,   the  contro- 
versy between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  as  actually 
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conducted,  fails  to  develop  the  finer  lineaments  and 
more  delicate  features  of  Truth — to  bring  out  the  full 
proportions  and  spotless  purity  and  divine  majesty  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  This  work  must  be 
done ;  and  other  means  must  be  used  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Will  not  the  schisms  and  divisions  that  prevail 
among  Protestant  and  evangelical  Christians  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  this  end?  Undoubtedly  they  do 
assist,  and  would  assist  much  more  effectually,  if  they 
were  carried  on  in  a  more  reasonable  and  Christian- 
like manner.  But  what  has  been  said  of  the  Popish 
controversy  generally,  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of 
Protestant  disputes.  Protestants  are  not  agreed  in 
the  grounds  or  reasons  of  their  protest  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  their  internal  schisms  are  the 
proof  of  this  disagreement.  If  they  would  set  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  mutual  reconciliation ;  if,  in 
a  spirit  Of  devout,  humble,  charitable  diligence,  Chris- 
tians would  strive  to  be  6  of  one  mind  and  of  one 
accord;'  if,  when  they  oppose  each  other  in  sentiment 
on  a  matter  of  importance,  they  felt  that  one  party 
must  be  wrong,  and  that  by  prayer  and  effort  they 
could  and  ought  to  6  see  eye  to  eye ; '  if  they  would 
sedulously  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  conscien- 
tiously suspend  their  judgment  when  evidence  was 
imperfect,  form  their  opinion  only  in  the  clear  sunshine 
of  truth,  and  hold  it  in  all  humbleness  and  forbearance, 
— then  indeed  would  Christianity  soon  l  shake  herself 
from  the  dust,'  and  'put  on  her  beautiful  garments.' 
But  since  Christians  have  not  done  so,  and  do  not 
seem  as  yet  to  be  much  disposed  to  do  so,  there  are 
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other  means  in  reserve  and  at  hand,  that  the  work 
may  not  be  left  undone.  The  attacks  of  infidelity  will 
force  Christians  to  examine  their  own  principles  and 
purge  away  their  errors, — a  labour  which  apparently 
they  would  never  spontaneously  undertake. 

Infidelity  has  nothing  valuable  to  maintain,  no 
truth  to  propagate.  Hence,  when  she  is  thrown  on  the 
defensive,  or  begins  to  propound  some  theory,  she  is 
sure  to  be  worsted.  We  now  regard  unbelief  simply 
as  a  power  of  resistance, — a  resolute  and  active  deter- 
mination, which  professes  to  repudiate  and  expose  only 
those  beliefs  that  cannot  be  substantiated  by  suffi- 
cient and  valid  and  consistent  proof,  but  which,  under 
this  profession,  opposes  every  serious  belief  whatever. 
Christianity  comes  into  direct  collision  with  this  power ; 
for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  essentially  aggressive,  as 
it  demands  the  belief  and  attachment  of  every  man 
under  the  heaviest  penalties.  If  Christians  might 
consistently  remain  satisfied  with  holding  the  ground 
they  already  occupy,  they  might  often  avoid  the  con- 
flict. But  professing,  as  they  do,  a  system  of  positive 
truth  which,  they  maintain,  is  divine  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  nature  adapted  to  mankind,  and  in  its 
results  ineffably  blessed,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  constantly  acting  upon  the  aggressive  as  well  as 
the  defensive.  When  Christians  have  exposed  and 
refuted  the  various  positive  theories  of  infidelity,  their 
work  with  that  same  infidelity  is  less  than  half-done. 
You  have  overthrown  our  system,  an  unbeliever  may 
be  supposed  to  say ;  now  your  system  must  be  made 
good  by  evidence  and  argument.  But  in  defending 
and  expounding  their  own  system,  Christian  contra- 
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diets  Christian  in  most  momentous  and  vital  points. 
Infidelity  has  thus  a  temporary  triumph. 

When,  the  Christianity  of  this  age  comes  before 
the  world  displaying  her  banners,  proclaiming  her 
message,  and  demanding  the  allegiance  of  men,  her 
forces  are  evidently  in  disorder,  and  her  arguments 
fragmentary  and  disjointed.  Paganism  is  too  stupid 
and  sensual  and  besotted  to  take  serious  notice  of 
this  disorganization,  or  turn  it  to  her  own  advantage. 
If  a  stray  Christian  were  to  come  in  her  path,  and 
provoke  her  malice  in  any  way,  she  would,  if  she 
could,  trample  him  in  the  dust,  and  leave  his  cause 
just  as  it  was.  In  the  same  manner  Mohammedanism 
acts  towards  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  She  is  too 
deeply  steeped  in  fatalism  and  stained  with  profli- 
gacy, to  take  much  interest  either  in  the  creeds  or 
conflicts  of  Christendom  ;  although,  like  her  elder 
sister  just  noticed,  her  scimitar  could  draw  without 
reluctance  giaour  blood.  Popery  has  a  system  of  her 
own  to  promulgate  and  defend,  and  she  is  too  busy 
or  too  proud  to  interfere  deeply  with  the  disputes 
that  arise  among  her  opponents.  Christians  them- 
selves seem  too  lethargic  to  undertake  the  task  of 
self-reformation. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  infidelity  confronts  Chris- 
tianity in  her  onward  progress,  challenges  every  state- 
ment which  is  made,  sifts  every  evidence  adduced, 
confronts  Christian  with  Christian,  and  argument  with 
argument;  and  being  equally  regardless  of  character 
and  consequences,  carries  on  a  desultory  and  re- 
morseless warfare.  In  the  course  of  these  attacks, 
Christians  are  brought  to  feel,  through  sad  experience 
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and  discomfiture,  every  weakness  that  may  be  in  their 
defences,  every  flaw  that  may  be  in  their  weapons, 
every  derangement  in  their  organization,  every  defi- 
ciency in  their  supplies,  and  every  quarrel  in  their 
camp.  Under  the  stern  teaching  of  painful  trial, 
they  will  be  constrained  to  do  what  they  would  gladly 
neglect :  they  must  begin  to  set  their  affairs  in  better 
order.  The  shafts  of  infidelity  will  not  cease  to  fly, 
nor  will  they  be  innocuous,  so  long  as  the  panoply 
of  the  church  is  incomplete,  or  a  fissure  may  be  seen 
in  any  portion  of  her  armour.  The  scorn  of  in- 
fidelity cannot  be  avoided  or  triumphantly  retorted, 
so  long  as  there  is  rent  in  or  stain  on  the  garment  of 
the  church. 

Infidelity  is  thus,  in  the  hands  of  God,  the  most 
effectual,  if  not  the  only  means,  by  which  the  church 
of  Christ  is  to  be  purged  of  her  more  latent  errors, 
as  well  as  reproved  for  her  more  obvious  faults.  It 
is  but  one  work,  to  expose  and  correct  the  mistakes 
and  transgressions  of  the  Christian  community,  and 
to  repel  completely  and  satisfactorily  the  assaults  of 
the  most  inveterate  Unbelief. 

The  '  Christian  errors'  which  the  author  has  had 
in  view  in  writing  the  following  pages,  are  not  those 
more  gross  and  open  offences  against  Christian  prin- 
ciples, which  are  palpable  to  the  least  reflective,  and 
which  are  made  good  use  of  by  infidel  orators,  although 
constantly  acknowledged  and  lamented  by  our  apolo- 
getic writers.  The  obvious  and  very  painful  fact, 
that  to  a  large  extent  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  not 
reduced  to  practice  by  many  who  profess  to  believe 
them,   belongs    properly  to  the    pulpit,   and  affords 
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abundance  of  work  to  the  faithful  pastor.  This  evil, 
however,  is  found  among  the  office-bearers  as  well  as 
members  of  our  .churches  ;  and  the  relaxation  of 
Christian  discipline,  which  is  the  consequence,  gives 
to  the  unbeliever  some  considerable  advantages  in 
his  opposition  to  the  gospel.  This  matter,  though 
trite,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance ;  but  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  design. 

The  author  has  felt  a  lively  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  experienced  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  after 
the  perusal  of  even  the  ablest  treatises  in  defence  of 
Christianity.  He  who  goes  to  these  treatises  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  gospel,  is  more  or 
less  disappointed.  He  does  find  much  to  strengthen 
his  Christian  convictions  ;  but  neither  can  he  avoid 
the  impression  that  a  thick  mist  envelopes  some  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  argument,  and  he 
toils  through  volume  after  volume,  vainly  seeking 
for  clearness  of  view,  the  attainment  of  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  regard  as  an  unwarranted  expectation. 
When  this  confusion  or  difficulty  is  freely  confessed 
by  the  most  skilful  advocates  of  Christianity,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  asserted  to  be  unavoidable  and  in- 
explicable, whatever  others  may  have  felt,  the  writer 
is  free  to  say,  that  this  assertion  has  appeared  to  him 
only  to  make  '  confusion  worse  confounded.'  His 
mind  would  indeed  have  been  shaken,  and  his  Chris- 
tian faith  hopelessly  overthrown,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  fall  back  upon  the  persuasion,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  embodying  the  Truth,  must  be  herself 
unencumbered  with  confusion  and  contradictions,  and 
that,  wherever  they  are  found,  they  belong  only  to 
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the  present  views  and  arguments  of  her  friends  and 
defenders. 

Since  the  writer  has  been  led,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  to  flatter  himself  that  he  sees  a  way  through 
some  of  this  confusion,  and  a  resolution  of  some  con- 
tradictions which  weaken  the  Christian  defence,  by 
putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  feels 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  lay  his  thoughts  before  the  public. 
The  most  prejudiced  cannot  but  admit  it  to  be  at  least 
a  possible  thing,  that  the  Christian  argument,  as  at 
present  managed,  may  be  perplexed  and  enfeebled  by 
the  admission  of  one  or  more  erroneous  principles, 
which,  finding  their  development  and  bearing  their 
evil  fruits  among  the  Christian  people,  damage  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  give  to  infidel  objections  an  im- 
portance far  greater  than  they  intrinsically  possess. 
It  is  obvious  that,  to  whatever  extent  this  possibility 
may  be  realized  in  our  actual  circumstances,  to  the 
same  extent  the  full  and  irretrievable  overthrow  of 
infidelity,  by  the  clear  and  unanswerable  vindication 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  will  depend 
upon  a  reformation  in  some  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Christian  community. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  persuasion  that  'the 
Restoration  of  Belief  depends  very  much  upon  its 
Rectification,  and  that  the  'conflicts  of  Faith  and  Reason' 
being  most  unnatural — being,  in  fact,  both  unreason- 
able and  irreligious — will  only  cease  when  •'  the  claims 
of  faith  and  reason'  are  clearly  apprehended.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if  some  needful  work  were  yet  to  be 
done  at  'the  Bases  of  Belief.'  When  the  excavations 
are  more  nearly  completed,  and  the  foundations  more 
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carefully  laidj  the  living  temple  may  rise  more  rapidly 
and  more  securely  to  its  full  proportions ;  for  let  no 
one  suppose  that  the  work  which  we  have  taken  in 
hand  is  one  of  mere  hair-splitting  refinement  or  wire- 
drawn distinctions.  If  we  cannot  make  good  our 
positions,  both  by  the  precise  and  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  principles,  and  also  by  making  manifest  their 
weighty  practical  consequences,  let  our  attempt  meet 
with  its  merited  reward  in  contempt  and  forgetfulness. 
We  claim  the  reader's  indulgence  in  stating  the 
exact  design  which  we  would  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  in  which  we  believe,  nor  an  exposure  of 
Infidelity,  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy.  But 
there  are  some  salient  points  in  the  argument,  not 
less  important  than  difficult,  on  which  the  contro- 
versy frequently  hinges ;  while  the  lax  views  of  some 
Christian  writers,  and  the  mutual  contradictions  of 
all  on  these  very  points,  give  to  the  skilful  opponent 
no  trivial  advantage.  To  these  points  we  solicit  a 
little  candid  attention.  However  much  we  may  have 
grieved  over  the  inconsistencies  and  confusion  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  best  defences  and  expositions 
of  Christian  truth,  we  should  never  have  undertaken 
the  heartless  task  of  uttering  that  grief,  and  unfolding 
its  cause,  unless  we  had  been  led  to  see  something 
like  an  outlet  from  the  perplexity,  and  what  appeared 
to  ourselves  at  least  a  hopeful  mode  of  terminating  the 
conflict.  At  the  same  time,  the  views  which  we  venture 
to  propound  will  not  be  regarded,  we  trust,  by  any 
reader  as  dogmatic  assertions  on  our  part,  but  simply 
as  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful. 
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In  these  circumstances,  more  than  one  method  of 
procedure  lay  ready  for  selection. 

In  the  first  place,  an  appeal  might  be  made  directly 
to  the  word  of  God.  What  saith  the  Scripture,  it  may 
be  asked,  upon  those  points  in  the  infidel  controversy 
on  which  Christians  are  individually  confused  and 
mutually  at  variance  ?  Has  the  Bible  not  been  often 
defended  with  weapons  which  it  neither  supplies  nor 
sanctions?  Are  the  advocates  of  Christianity  never 
untrue  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  herself?  Chris- 
tian charity  leads  us  to  admit  fully  the  validity  of  this 
reference.  We  shrink  not  from  testing  the  positions 
which  we  may  have  to  take  up,  by  their  conformity  or 
non-conformity  with  the  testimony  of  God ;  we  rather 
court  an  exegetical  appeal  to  the  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture.     But  this  is  not  our  present  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  the  questions  at  issue  might 
be  taken  up  in  a  strictly  philosophical  style.  The 
nature  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  might  be  specula- 
tively examined  and  discussed.  A  treatise  on  moral 
science  might  be  composed,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
solve  some  of  its  hard  problems.  The  views  which  we 
have  to  propose  might  be  vindicated  after  this  fashion ; 
nor  do  we  shun  their  exposure  to  this  ordeal.  If  any 
one  will  lift  them  up  for  discussion  to  the  speculative 
or  metaphysical  platform,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  fol- 
low. But  our  present  design  is  to  leave  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  or  philosophical  speculation  in  its  own 
lofty -sphere,  far  from  the  usual  haunts  of  busy  men. 

The  scriptural  argument  is  waived,  because  it  is 
irrelevant  as  used  against  the  infidel.  It  is  vain  to 
refer  a  man  to  the  affirmations  of  a  book  whose  very 
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authority  he  is  disputing.  And  we  are  unwilling  to 
abandon  our  twofold  design  of  inflicting  a  severer 
wound  on  infidelity  by  the  same  process  that  will  pro- 
mote the  union  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  church. 
Both  ends  will  be  to  some  extent  gained,  if  we  succeed 
in  relieving  the  Christian  argument  of  any  of  its  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  The  strictly  speculative 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  also  adjourned  for  the 
present,  though  for  another  reason.  A  philosophical 
book  is  generally  regarded  by  the  reading  public  as 
beside  the  mark — as  something  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  wish  to  be  heard  by  the  Christian 
and  infidel  commonalty,  and  therefore  throw  aside 
everything  that  might  prevent  us  from  receiving  a  fair 
hearing. 

The  discussions  which  follow  are  intended  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
addressed  to  the  Christian.  The  erroneous  sentiments 
assailed  in  the  following  pages  will  sometimes  be  ex- 
ploded by  showing  the  practical  absurdities  to  which 
they  inevitably  lead ;  sometimes  they,  will  be  mani- 
fested to  form  as  valid  a  plea  in  the  mouth  of  the 
infidel  as  in  that  of  the  Christian ;  and  sometimes  they 
will  be  shown  to  be  contradicted  by  the  wiser  and 
better  opinions  of  Christians  themselves.  In  making 
good  these  assertions,  the  title  which  has  been  assumed 
will  be  justified.  When  infidels  have  it  in  their  power 
to  show  the  practical  extravagance  of  some  of  our 
Christian  arguments ;  to  turn  others  of  them  against 
those  who  use  them ;  and  to  set  one  Christian  advo- 
cate to  combat  another,  or  to  neutralize  the  proof 
asserted  in  one  page  by  the  proof  asserted  in  another 
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page  of  the  same  author, — it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  '  Christian  errors  are  infidel  arguments.' 

The  propriety  of  adopting  the  course  now  pointed 
out  may  be  vindicated  on  the  principle,  that  Truth  is 
betrayed  when  defended  by  weapons  which  she  disowns. 
This  assertion  is  not  only  self-evidently  valid,  but  is 
confirmed  by  many  facts.  He  is  reckoned  not  only  an 
unskilful  advocate  in  any  cause  whatever,  but  even  a 
disingenuous  one,  who  is  not  careful  to  explain  the 
difference  in  material  points  between  himself  and  his 
fellow-advocates.  The  want  of  such  explanation  indi- 
cates an  unworthy  spirit  of  partisanship — a  desire  to 
secure  a  given  end,  without  much  scruple  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  of  this  temper 
manifested  in  the  infidel  as  well  as  in  the  popish  con- 
troversy. A  zeal  to  crush  the  adversary  is  frequently 
displayed,  without  much  ardour  to  discover  or  defend 
the  truth.  All  who  come  to  the  same  conclusion  shake 
hands  heartily  together,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
roads  they  have  travelled,  although  they  may  contra- 
dict each  other  as  vitally  as  their  common  opponent 
contradicts  them  all.  The  wiser  and  abler  defenders 
of  Christianity  are  found,  professedly  at  least,  to  avoid 
this  mistake.  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
acknowledgment,  that  the  divisions  and  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  church  are  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  a  storehouse  of  infidel 
shafts.  The  principle  is  most  just;  let  it  be  thoroughly 
and  consistently  applied.  Our  discussions  are  based 
upon  it.  Christians  have  yet  to  ponder  the  words 
ascribed  to  a  heathen  of  remote  antiquity :  '  When  we 
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teach  perverted  views  in  reference  to  divine  things,  we 
hold  out  occasion  for  total  scepticism.'1 

There  is  another  principle  which  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  take  along  with  him.  The  difference  between 
what  is  true  and  what  is  erroneous,  when  stated  ab- 
stractedly, is  often  apparently  very  insignificant  As  the 
severest  struggles  have  sometimes  occurred,  and  the 
most  decisive  victories  been  achieved,  by  a  handful  of 
troops  in  a  mountain  pass,  so  the  great  battle  of  true 
religion  is  sometimes  most  keenly  and  most  vitally 
contested,  over  the  apparently  little  difference  which 
forms  the  ultimate  and  real  distinction  between  two 
huge  systems  of  truth  and  error.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  tracing  infidelity  to  its  sources,  and  pointing  out  its 
latent  and  subtle  poison,  as  it  distils  among  the  masses 
from  the  lofty  heights  of  a  false  speculative  philosophy. 
Hence  also  the  necessity  of  Christians  being  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  stating  the  grounds  which  they  assume 
as  the  basement  of  their  argument,  lest  even  by  an 
inadvertence  they  may  find  themselves,  to  their  sore 
dismay,  within  the  enemy's  encampment. 

1  Plutarch. 
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It  has  been  said  by  a  great  mind,  that  confusion  is 
worse  than  error.1  Erroneous  statements  and  opinions, 
in  their  naked  deformity,  are  generally  too  hideous  to 
win  the  regard  and  confidence  of  men  even  in  their 
present  depraved  condition;  while  the  manifestation 
of  what  is  true,  in  its  simple  grandeur  and  pure  light, 
is  often  too  bright  and  fair  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
eye  and  the  heart  of  man.  The  great  work  which  a 
lover  of  truth  finds  to  do,  is  to  separate  the  conglo- 
merate mass  of  knowledge,  or  what  men  call  know- 
ledge, into  its  two  component  parts,  the  true  and  the 
false.  What  is  false  owes  all  its  plausibility  and 
power  to  its  being  associated  and  mingled  with  what 
is  true.  What  is  true,  is  rendered  dim  and  uncertain 
and  weak  by  being  blended  and  confounded  with  the 
erroneous.  The  human  mind  is  like  a  thrashing-floor. 
The  honest  inquirer  will  be  constantly  using  the  fan, 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

The  difficulties  which  are  most  frequently  and 
generally  felt  in  the  controversy  about  the  evidences 
of  Theism  and  Christianity  are  connected  with  the 

1  Citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confuaione. — Bacon.  Quoted 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  etc,  second  edition, 
London  1853,  p.  46. 
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following  points  :  the  relation  between  Truth  and 
Error;  the  relation  between  Knowledge  and  Faith ;  the 
relation  between  Faith  and  Responsibility;  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  above  reason,  and  what  is 
opposed  to  reason;  the  distinction  between  Practical 
knowledge  and  Speculative  knowledge ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  Certainty  and  Probability;  or,  finally, 
with  the  Criterion  in  morals. 

The  whole  of  our  appeal  to  the  defender  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  If  you  admit  or  assume  a  marked 
and  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  truth  and  error 
in  some  matters,  why  not  in  every  matter  ?  If  there 
be  sometimes  a  dependence  of  belief  or  faith  upon 
knowledge,  why  not  always?  If  a  man  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  his  beliefs,  why  not  for  all  of 
them?  If  there  be  a  clear  and  valid  distinction  be- 
tween what  transcends  our  understanding  and  what 
is  contrary  to  it — between  a  mystery  and  a  contra- 
diction— between  ignorance  and  erroneous  knowledge, 
— why  is  this  distinction  forgotten,  mangled,  and  dis- 
regarded? If  there  be  an  obvious  and  important 
difference  between  practical  and  speculative  know- 
ledges, and  a  similar  difference  between  certainties 
and  probabilities,  is  it  not  desirable  and  necessary 
distinctly  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  these  differences, 
and  consistently  to  observe  them  in  every  question? 
And,  lastly,  if  there  be  no  criterion  whatever  in  morality 
independently  of  the  Bible,  how  can  those  who  are 
unavoidably  ignorant  of  the  Bible  be  considered  ac- 
countable beings  ?  And  if  there  be  any  such  criterion, 
what  is  it,  or  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
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As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  immutability 
and  self-consistency  of  truth  is  admitted  by  all.  The 
direct  and  perpetual  opposition  between  truth  and 
error,  no  one  theoretically  or  in  form  questions  or 
denies.  All  knowledge  and  belief,  all  reasoning  and 
discussion,  are  avowedly  based  upon  it.  The  ex- 
tremest  scepticism  which  would  refuse  to  grant  it, 
would  in  that  very  refusal  affirm  it.  A  favourite  ruse 
of  infidelity  is  to  involve  this  point  in  mist  and  con- 
fusion by  the  ambiguity  of  words,  by  insinuating 
doubts  and  asking  hard  questions,  and  by  referring 
to  the  actual  state  of  human  knowledge  in  which  this 
fundamental  antithesis  is  so  frequently  lost  sight  of. 
The  Christian  can  triumph  only  by  taking  his  stand 
upon  the  uncompromising  opposition  between  error 
and  truth.  But  we  rarely  meet  with  a  stern  and 
unflinching  adherence  to  this  principle  in  all  the 
questions  under  discussion.  If  the  flippancy  and 
pertness  and  levity  of  the  professed  unbeliever  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  clear  intellectual 
conviction  of  the  antithesis  between  truth  and  error, 
and  the  absence  of  all  reverence  for  Truth,  so  also 
may  the  mental  indolence,  the  blind  faith,  the  indif- 
ferentism,  latitudinarianism,  and  formalism,  which, 
like  a  blight,  have  times  without  number,  even  to  the 
present  day,  made  sad  havoc  with  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  be  more  or  less  directly  assigned  to  a  lax  appre- 
hension and  deficient  veneration  of  the  sacredness 
and  majesty  of  Truth.  There  are  not  a  few  grave  and 
urgent  and  momentous  questions  on  which  Christians 
are  at  the  present  time  clearly  and  constantly  con- 
tradicting each  other,  whilst  comparatively  few  among 
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either  of  the  conflicting  parties  seem  to  have  any  ade- 
quate perception  of  the  fact,  that  truth  lies  wounded 
and  bleeding  in  the  fray,  far  less  any  suitable  com- 
punction for  the  enormity  that  is  perpetrated. 

As  respects  the  second  topic,  we  know  not  whether 
it  be  more  frequently  affirmed  or  denied,  in  express 
terms,  that  belief  is  dependent  upon  knowledge.  At 
one  turn  in  the  controversy  the  dependence  is  broadly 
asserted;  at  another  turn  it  is  flatly  denied.  A 
strong  army  which  should  as  constantly  and  ar- 
bitrarily shift  its  positions,  and  follow  a  policy  so 
vacillating,  could  scarcely  expect  to  cope  with  an 
inferior  foe.  To  admit  that  belief  is  never  dependent 
upon  knowledge,  is  equivalent  to  a  total  and  igno- 
minious surrender  of  our  religion.  If  this  depend- 
ence be  conceded  in  some  cases,  common  consistency 
demands  that  it  be  maintained  in  every  case.  To 
affirm  that,  even  in  a  few  instances,  belief  does  not 
require  to  be  based  upon  knowledge,  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  superstition,  deep  and  strong.  The 
severance  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  knowledge  and 
faith  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  in  the  Christian 
community.  The  seeds  of  superstition  are  thus  ex- 
tensively sown;  neither  do  they  die  in  the  soil,  and 
bear  no  fruit.  And  every  one  knows  that  infidelity  is 
a  reaction  against  superstition. 

In  reference  to  the  third  point,  a  somewhat  similar 
confusion  prevails.  Man  is  asserted  to  be  responsible 
for  his  belief.  By  and  by  it  appears  that  this  means, 
responsible  for  some  of  his  beliefs,  but  not  for  all  of 
them.  An  intelligent  and  honest  hearer  of  the  debate 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  Bible,  cannot  help  asking, 
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Why  responsible  for  some  beliefs,  and  not  for  others  ? 
This  is  a  notable  distinction.  What  are  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests,  and  what  the  limits  to  which  it 
reaches  ?  He  vainly  waits  to  hear  the  distinction  ex- 
plained and  vindicated.  He  ventures  to  ask  for  in- 
formation, but  receives  no  reply.  And  when  he  presses 
his  inquiry,  by  signs  or  silence,  though  perhaps  seldom 
in  words,  he  is  desired  not  to  be  troublesome.  Here, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  case  of  most  palpable  confusion, 
and  it  occurs  in  a  question  of  the  utmost  magnitude. 
For  no  man  can  entirely  shake  off  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  every  form  of  infidelity  is  an  attempt  to 
tamper  with  this  deep  and  sacred  feeling. 

When  infidelity  assumes  the  form  of  Atheism,  it 
attempts  to  veil  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  from 
the  eye  of  conscience,  and  to  lull  to  sleep  man's  in- 
destructible sense  of  accountability.  Pantheism  en- 
deavours to  amuse  and  distract  this  feeling  by  its  airy 
speculations  and  gaudy  dreams.  Naturalism  would 
stupefy  and  overpower  our  convictions  of  being  respon- 
sible, by  bringing  us  within  the  range  of  physical  laws 
of  unrestricted  universality  and  adamantine  stiffness. 
Spiritualism,  by  distorting  the  facts  of  consciousness 
and  ignoring  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  presents  to 
a  man  an  untrue  image  of  himself,  more  flattering  than 
the  reality.  He  is  captivated  with  the  deceitful  beauty 
of  this  false  representation,  and  in  his  admiration 
forgets  that  he  must  render  an  account.  Indiffer- 
entism  and  Formalism  are  seasons  of  moral  insanity ; 
when  a  man  denies  or  disregards  what  everybody  else 
acknowledges,  and  what  he  himself  recognises  in  his 
lucid  intervals.     The  assertion  of  human  responsibility, 
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then,  and  more  specifically  still,  of  man's  responsibility 
for  his  belief,  is  by  far  the  most  critical  ground  in  the 
whole  battle-field  where  Christianity  and  Infidelity 
meet ;  it  is  like  the  Malakoff  tower  in  the  Crimea,  the 
precise  point  where  the  victory  will  be  lost  or  won — 
the  very  Thermopylae  of  the  conflict.  Is  it  possible 
that  just  then  and  there  the  footing  of  the  Christian 
soldier  should  be  uncertain,  and  the  tactics  of  his 
leader  undecided  and  vacillating  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
responsibility  of  man  for  his  belief  is  asserted,  retracted, 
explained,  re-asserted,  and  modified.  The  believer  in- 
flicts upon  the  unbeliever  no  wound  with  this  weapon, 
but  it  immediately  recoils  upon  himself.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  men  are  to  be  held  responsible  while 
examining,  or  refusing  to  examine,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  can  it  be  denied  that  they  are  respon- 
sible while  interpreting  or  misinterpreting  its  written 
record  ?  If  an  individual  is  accountable  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  one  verse  of  the  Bible,  is  he  not  account- 
able for  his  interpretation  of  the  verse  that  follows  it  ? 
One  child  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  listening  to  his 
father's  message,  and  another  exculpated  for  reversing 
its  meaning ! 

An  indistinct  and  languid  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility is  often  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  is  certainly 
promoted  by  every  infidel  theory.  A  restricted  and 
enervated  conviction  of  duty  is  one  fruitful  source  of 
the  vice  and  indolence  and  crime  and  godlessness 
under  which  the  world  groans.  The  potent  and  all- 
pervading  truth,  l  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap,'  is  jostled  from  its  place,  its  mean- 
ing mistified,  its  brightness  dimmed,  its  force  evaded. 
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To  accomplish  this  end,  every  wile  of  deception  is  em- 
ployed, and  every  resource  of  wickedness  exhausted. 
This  evil  is  the  cardinal  stronghold  of  all  irreligion 
and  unrighteousness.     The  Christian  church,  even  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  her  heroes  (we  shall  be  blamed 
for  writing  thus,  but  so  it  appears  to  our  mind  for 
reasons  to  be  assigned),  instead  of  meeting  this  foe 
foot  to  foot,  and  disputing  with  him  every  inch  of 
ground,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  his  character,  and 
either  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  his  superior 
vigilance,  or  coming  to  a  parley,  are  entangled  in  his 
snares.     Few  will  question  the  general  fact,  that  in 
the   Christian   community  the    consciousness    of   in- 
dividual responsibility  is  much  limited   in  its  sphere 
and    relaxed    in    its   tone;    and    that  many   serious 
blemishes  would  speedily  be  removed  from  the  visible 
body  of  Christ,  if  every  member  thereof  were  to  realize 
his    personal  accountability  in   its  integrity,    as   ex- 
tending to  every  thought  and  word  and  action  of  his 
life,   and   in  all  its   intensity,   as   involving  his  own 
eternal  welfare,  the  reformation  of  society,  the  satis- 
faction of  his  Redeemer,  and  the  glory  of  God.    Nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  confused,  depressed,  and  con- 
tracted sense   of  responsibility   which   weakens   and 
divides  the  church,  has   some  important  connection 
with  the  undefined  and  wavering  views  entertained 
respecting  it  by  her  teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  article  in  our  enumeration, 
there  is  no  distinction  more  obvious  or  fundamental 
than  the  one  between  a  mystery  and  a  contradiction  ; 
and  there  is  none  which  has  perhaps  been  more  fre- 
quently acknowledged  in  words,  and  in  reality  disre- 
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garded.  A  mystery  is  evolved  when  we  have  two 
propositions,  both  of  which  we  know  on  independent 
grounds  to  be  true,  but  which  we  are  not  able  to  har- 
monize or  reconcile  with  each  other.  Here  is  something 
above  or  beyond  our  reason,  but  nothing  in  opposition 
to  it.  A  proposition  which  we  know  to  be  true,  but  of 
which  we  do  not  know  how  or  why  it  is  true,  may  also 
be  justly  regarded  as  involving  a  mystery.  A  contra- 
diction, on  the  other  hand,  supposes  one  proposition  to 
be  opposed  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  both  of  them 
cannot  be  true.  We  must  therefore  reject  the  one  or 
the  other.  To  accept  or  profess  to  believe  both,  is  to 
be  in  error ;  that  is,  to  think  that  we  know  what  we 
do  not  know.  To  believe  a  proposition  which  involves 
a  mystery,  is  to  know  in  part,  and  in  part  to  be  in 
ignorance ;  that  is,  to  know  that  we  know  something, 
and  also  to  know  that  we  do  not  know  more.  For 
example,  there  is  a  mystery  connected  with  animal 
life.  We  can  affirm  with  certainty  of  any  animal 
whose  motions  we  are  observing,  that  it  lives  and  is 
not  dead;  but  we  cannot  show  what  its  life  is,  or 
explain  the  mode  and  manner  of  existence.  To  affirm, 
however,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  a  chemical  or 
mechanical  motion,  is  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  con- 
tradiction. 

The  distinction  between  a  contradiction  and  a 
mystery,  especially  in  difficult  questions,  may  be 
easily  lost  sight  of,  but  not  without  detriment  to  the 
argument.  When  one  of  the  parties  in  a  discussion 
asserts  regarding  any  topic  that  it  is  mysterious,  the 
only  legitimate  way  in  which  the  assertion  may  be  met 
is  by  denying  its  mysteriousness,  and  showing  that  it 
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involves  a  contradiction.     In  such  a  case,  the  burden 
of  proof  does  not  lie  with  him  who  maintains  that 
what  he  believes  involves  something  above  our  reason, 
but  with  him  who  contends  that  it  is  contrary  to  our 
reason.    He  who  vindicates,  for  example,  his  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  asserting  that  it  in- 
cludes what  is  mysterious,  acts  entirely  on  the   de- 
fensive.     But  when   an   opponent   affirms  that  this 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  he  is  bound  to  produce 
his  arguments,  and  the  believer  is  then  expected  to 
meet  and  refute  the  arguments  brought  forward. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  such  a  dis- 
cussion may  be  mismanaged.  The  advocate  of  religion 
may  attempt  to  explain  what  cannot  be  explained,  or, 
by  way  of  having  two  valid  and  independent  pleas,  he 
may  at  one  time  affirm  of  a  certain  matter  that  it  is 
mysterious  and  beyond  our  reach,  and  at  another 
time  endeavour  to  clear  away  its  perplexities.  In  this 
latter  case,  which  frequently  occurs,  the  one  argument 
completely  neutralizes  the  other.  Instances  will  be 
pointed  out,  in  which  it  is  first  maintained  respecting 
some  Christian  truth  that  it  cannot  be  fathomed  by 
human  line,  and  immediately  after  the  lead  is  thrown 
with  the  intention  of  sounding  its  depths.  This  pro- 
cedure is  clearly  illegitimate ;  it  is  confounding  error 
with  ignorance,  and  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the 
infidel,  one  of  whose  most  successful  stratagems  is  to 
assail  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  as  if  they  were 
contradictions.  No  wonder  that  he  should  be  success- 
ful, when  the  inconsistency  just  pointed  out  so  fre- 
quently mars  the  defence  of  the  Christian  mysteries. 
Again,  it  is  very  possible  that,  while  there  are  no 
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contradictious  in  Christianity  itself,  there  may  be 
several  in  the  arguments  of  the  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  the  infidel  meets  with  a  contradiction 
in  the  proofs  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Bible,  he  will  of 
course  make  use  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  contradiction  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
argument  in  support  of  Christianity  will  be  sensibly 
and  painfully  weak.  There  is  an  actual  irreconcilable 
contradiction,  not  in  our  religion,  but,  which  is  the 
same  thing  for  the  time  being  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  in  the  vindication  and  exposition  of  our 
religion.  The  enemy,  with  keen  discernment,  soon  fixes 
upon  this  contradiction,  and  works  it  frequently  and 
effectually.  If  the  Christian  advocate  has  not  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  the  error,  or  honesty  enough  to 
rectify  his  argument,  he  will  be  reduced  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  wretched  shifts :  he  will  perhaps 
maintain  that  what  is  a  contradiction  is  not  a  con- 
tradiction, in  which  he  will  surely  be  baffled ;  or  he 
will  avail  himself  of  the  enemy's  tactics,  and  confound- 
ing contradictions  and  mysteries,  preach  a  sermon  on 
humility,  since  we  cannot  understand  everything;  or 
he  will  resort  to  the  unfailing  method  of  escape  from 
every  dilemma — grow  eloquent  upon  the  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  of  infidelity. 

The  fifth  point  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called,  is  the  distinction  between  speculative  and 
practical  knowledges.  This  distinction,  which  is  in 
everybody's  mouth,  learned  and  unlearned,  has  seldom 
been  carefully  examined,  or  clearly  stated,  or  consis- 
tently adhered  to.  If  in  religion  the  difference  between 
speculation  and  practice  be  held  to  be  the  same  as  in 
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every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  as  it  unquestionably 
ought  to  be,  then  we  shall  have  to  consider  Christianity 
as  a  science,  and  Christianity  as  an  art     As  the  differ- 
ence between  scientific  and  practical  astronomy,  for 
instance,  is  well  marked,  so  is  there  in  reality  a  well- 
marked  difference — which  has  yet,  however,  to  be  de- 
veloped in  its  various  bearings — between  religion  as  an 
art  and  as  a  science      One  important  result  of  attend- 
ing to  this  distinction  would  be,  that  as  the  mechanic, 
while  entirely  destitute  of  philosophical  attainments, 
has  a  valid,  truthful,  and  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
art  by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood,  so  also  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  unlettered  Christian,  while  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  literary  and  scientific  evidences  of 
Christianity,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  valid,  and  truthful, 
and  reasonable  belief  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  through 
which  he  is  looking  for  life  eternal.    If  this  be  con- 
ceded, we  need  not  be  afraid  to  grant  or  suppose  what 
is  by  possibility  actually  the  fact,  that  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  in  a  scientific  form,  have  yet  to  be  accu- 
rately stated  and  adduced.     It  is  our  persuasion  that 
the  practical  argument  is  at  present  the  only  valid, 
complete,  and  satisfactory   argument;    and  that  the 
scientific  argument  is  imperfect  as  yet,  and  conse- 
quently not  fully  conclusive.     It  shall  be  our  object 
to  notice  the   confusion  that  is  found   arising  from 
jumbling  together  the  practical  and  the  scientific  in 
the  Christian  argument. 

The  distinction  just  adverted  to,  though  unam- 
biguous and  undoubted  in  itself,  is  not  what  is  most 
commonly  intended  when  religious  men  contrast  specu- 
lative or  theoretic  knowledge  with  practical  knowledge. 
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When  it  is  said  that  an  individual  knows  the  gospel 
theoretically,  but  not  practically,  the  fact  referred  to 
is  this,  that  the  individual  does  not  act  upon  the 
knowledge  which  he  has.  It  appears  to  u$,  that  this 
fact,  which  is  worthy  of  due  attention,  is  improperly 
described  by  the  language  commonly  applied  to  it, 
especially  as  this  language  has,  as  we  have  just. seen, 
another  meaning  of  its  own,  both  proper  and  impor- 
tant. Theoretic  or  scientific  knowledge  is  knowledge 
not  to  be  directly  acted  upon ;  it  is  knowledge  apart  from 
an  immediate  practical  end :  this  is  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  practical 
knowledge.  Practical  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  knowledge  which  may,  or  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 
To  suppose  that  practical  knowledge,  taken  in  this 
sense,  is  always  acted  upon,  is  to  overlook  one  of  the 
chief  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  to  confound 
virtue  and  vice.  And  yet  this  fundamentally  false 
supposition  runs  through  many  an  argument. 

Here,  then,  we  have  more  than  one  source  of  con- 
fusion. There  are  two  important  distinctions,  both 
replete  with  numerous,  and  varied,  and  momentous 
results — namely,  the  distinction  between  religion  as 
an  art  and  religion  as  a  science,  or  the  distinction 
between  a  scientific  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  distinction  in  moral  agents 
between  acting  upon  our  knowledge  and  not  acting 
upon  our  knowledge.  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
neither  of  these  two  distinctions  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  or  fairly  used  in  the  arguments  in  defence 
of  the  Bible ;  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  that  the 
one  has  been  often  confounded  with  the  other. 
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Some,  when  the  scientific  argument  breaks  down 
in  their  management,  betake  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical argument  to  cover  their  defeat.  But  they  are 
ashamed  to  rest  their  cause  entirely  and  exclusively 
on  practical  ground,  which  they  ought  not  to  be ;  and 
they  are  soon  observed  slipping  back  among  the  mists 
of  speculation.  This  hurrying  to  and  fro  between 
scientific  and  practical  considerations  is  repeated  as 
often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  discussion  demand. 
Others,  or  the  same  payties  at  another  time,  will  be 
found  assuming  that  most  men  have  a  theoretic  or 
speculative  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  and  that  the 
great  cause  and  criminality  of  infidelity  lie  in  this, 
that  these  men  do  not  add  a  practical  to  their  specu- 
lative knowledge.  It  is  our  conviction  that  most  men 
have,  not  a  speculative,  or  theoretic,  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  (which  few,  if  any,  have), 
but  a  practical  knowledge  of  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  If  this  practical  knowledge  were  calmly 
looked  at,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  their  prac- 
tical aspect,  might  be  clearly,  and  satisfactorily,  and 
shortly  manifested.  The  chief  cause,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  condemning  guilt  of  all  infidelity, 
irreligion,  and  wickedness  among  men,  lies  in  nothing 
else  but  this,  that  they  l  do  not  obey  the  truth,'  or, 
in  other  words,  do  not  act  upon  the  (practical)  know- 
ledge which  they  possess. 

The  effect  of  this  confusion  upon  the  argument 
is  somewhat  of  the  following  kind: — The  Christian 
apologist  having  virtually,  if  not  formally,  granted  that 
the  practical  evidences  are  somehow  inferior  to  the 
scientific,  the  infidel  can  make  good  his  position  that 
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the  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  is  also  inferior,  or, 
as  he  affirms,  blind  and  unintelligent.  By  practical 
evidences  we  mean  those  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  man,  independently  of  learning  and  recondite 
argument.  We  should  not  like  to  undertake  to  show, 
that  the  present  faith  in  Christianity  held  by  multitudes 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  unintelligent  and  blind.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  moment  to  show  that  it  is  a 
fact  in  some  cases,  and  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  fact 
in  all  cases,  that,  even  amongst  the  poorest  and  most 
illiterate,  the  gospel  can  be  received  as  true,  honestly 
and  reasonably.  This  point  is  seldom  made  good  by 
our  apologists :  when  it  is  made  good,  it  does  not 
receive  the  prominence  which  is  due  to  it.  The  argu- 
ment is  often  so  managed  as  to  render  the  making 
of  it  good  impossible,  except  by  being  inconsistent. 
If  this  point  be  made  good,  we  can  afford  to  wait  for 
the  proper  evolution  of  the  scientific  evidences,  and 
freely  and  without  alarm  confess  our  ignorance.  As 
matters  at  present  stand,  the  taunt  that  the  belief  in 
Christianity  is  generally  mystic,  or  enthusiastic,  or 
traditional,  not  intelligent  and  clear,  is  seldom  fairly 
met  or  satisfactorily  repelled. 

The  perplexity  is  aggravated  when,  in  the  same 
connection,  the  moral  character  of  the  infidel  becomes 
a  question.  If  the  atheist  be  considered  blameworthy, 
it  can  only  be  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  not  acting, 
or  has  not  acted,  according  to  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses ;  that  he  deals  dishonestly  with  the  facts  of 
nature  and  the  facts  of  consciousness.  When  any 
other  ground  is  taken,  the  infidel  can  successfully  defy 
all  censure.     If  this  ground  be  taken,  he  can  retort 
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the  charge,  most  severely  upon  the  mass  of  professing 
Christians,  that  they  are  not  acting  according  to  their 
knowledge.  This  ground  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only 
true  and  sure  footing ;  though  it  be  rarely  taken  in  a 
decided  manner,  and  as  a  fundamental  position.  When 
this  aspect  of  the  argument  is  waived  altogether,  or 
only  slightly  adverted  to,  and  the  value  of  the  practical 
evidences  overlooked,  as  explained  previously,  and  the 
defender  of  our  religion  plunges  deeply  into  the  details 
of  history  or  the  thickets  of  speculation,  however  vigor- 
ous may  be  his  thrusts  against  infidelity  in  its  various 
forms,  his  defence  of  the  truth  is  unsatisfactory  and 
weak. 

Another  point  in  our  enumeration  refers  to  the 
distinction  between  certainty  and  probability.  The 
discussion  frequently  turns  upon  the  import  of  these 
terms,  and  yet  the  way  in  which  they  are  employed 
baffles  every  effort  to  form  precise  conceptions  respect- 
ing them.  We  have  different  kinds  of  certainty,  and 
different  degrees  of  certainty ;  and  we  have  the  higher 
probabilities  made  equal  to  certainties.  At  one  time 
we  are  told  that  the  conditions  of  the  argument  pre- 
clude the  attainment  of  certainty;  at  another  time 
this  denial  of  certainty  is  transmuted  into  the  assertion 
of  moral  certainty.  At  one  time  the  whole  stress  of 
the  evidence  rests  upon  the  distinction  between  what 
is  certain  and  what  is  probable ;  and  at  another  time 
this  distinction  grows  gradually  less  and  less,  and  by 
and  by  vanishes  away. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  can  be,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  only  one  kind  and  one  degree  of  certainty. 
When  we  know  that  a  proposition  is  true,  our  know- 
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ledge  is  certain.  It  matters  not  to  what  objects  the 
proposition  may  refer,  or  by  what  medium  we  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  truth.  Since  truth  is 
immutable,  whenever  we  know  any  truth  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  proper  that  that  truth  should  be  known, 
we  feel  assured  and  certain  respecting  it.  Our  know- 
ledge that  coal-gas  is  inflammable,  or  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tell  a  lie,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  three  and  three 
make  six.  The  certainty  in  each  case  may  be  reached 
by  a  different  process,  and  receive  a  colouring  from 
that  process ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  and  the  same 
certainty. 

When  we  know  more  or  less  respecting  a  propo- 
sition, without  being  able  to  pronounce  it  true  or 
erroneous,  our  knowledge  is  probable.  This  admits, 
of  course,  of  all  variety  of  degrees ;  but  even  between 
the  highest  probability  and  certainty  there  is  a  clear 
and  appreciable  difference,  which  may  be  noticed 
frequently  in  the  language  of  common  life,  as  when 
we  say  it  is  very  highly  probable,  but  not  certain. 

To  admit  that  we  cannot  attain  certainty,  taking 
the  word  in  an  unambiguous  and  forcible  meaning,  in 
morals  and  religion,  seems  to  us  to  give  up  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Christianity  altogether.  If  the  truth 
be  of  such  a  nature,  or  so  far  removed  from  us,  or  so 
covered  up,  that  our  minds  cannot  clearly  perceive  it 
or  firmly  grasp  it — that  we  cannot  legitimately  feel 
fully  assured  and  convinced  that  we  have  got  hold  of 
the  truth — where  is  there  any  room  for  argument,  or  to 
what  tangible  or  precious  result  can  argument  lead? 
If  the  whole  discussion  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
comparison  of  difficulties,  a  discrimination  of  this  and 
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the  other  likelihood,  a  mere  weighing  of  probabilities, 
and  nothing  more,  we  are  entangled  in  the  worst 
form  of  scepticism ;  for  it  were  better  to  reject  truth 
altogether,  than,  believing  in  it,  concede  that  man 
cannot  find  truth  and  certainty  in  religion.  On  this 
supposition,  indeed,  we  should  easily  escape  from  our 
painful  and  unseemly  contradictions ;  for  probabilities 
do  not  annihilate  each  other.  Moreover,  every  man's 
opinion  might  now  be  easily  admitted  to  be  true  to 
him ;  for  if  there  be  nothing  but  probabilities,  truth 
is  known  to  none.  Thus  the  harmony  and  concord 
which  so  many  desire — that  is,  the  latitudinarianism 
which  treats  all  opinions  with  similar  deference — will 
be  easily  realized.  The  lowest  development  of  Chris- 
tianity might  be  shown,  perhaps,  to  be  a  trifle  more 
probable  than  the  highest  development  of  Deism ;  and 
on  either  side  there  might  be  found  or  fancied  a 
graduated  scale  down  to  the  abyss  of  Atheism,  and  up 
to  the  heavenly  heights  of  true  piety.  But  in  such  a 
series  of  barely  perceptible  steps  there  would  be  no 
place  for  a  real  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  and 
every  man  might  entertain  an  equal  confidence  of 
being  right ;  for,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  error  would  be 
indeed  partial  truth,  and  no  man  would  be  wrong,  but 
men  would  differ  only  in  possessing  smaller  and  larger 
measures  of  knowledge. 

To  abandon  the  position,  then,  that  we  have  cer- 
tainty in  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  good  a  certainty  as  we  have  in  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  is  to  surrender  our  stronghold  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  We  admit  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in   making  out  this  certainty.      But  the  labour  of 
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maintaining  a  position  of  importance  is  a  bad  argu- 
ment for  sounding  a  retreat.  It  has  been  already 
admitted,  that  the  scientific  argument  is  at  present 
defective,  and  hence  certainty  cannot  as  yet  be  reached 
in  that  direction.  The  deep  consciousness  of  this  has 
doubtless  led  many  to  make  an  unwary  concession. 
For  to  many  the  attainment  of  certainty  seems  still 
more  hopeless  on  the  practical  side.  In  practical  life, 
it  will  be  asked,  are  not  men  guided  by  probabilities, 
and  by  them  alone  ? 

We  are  not  unwilling  to  allow  the  whole  discussion 
in  which  we  are  engaged  to  rest  upon  this  one  question: 
Have  men,  or  have  they  not,  certainty,  that  is,  a 
perfect  and  unassailable  confidence,  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  knowledge  on  which  they  act  in  their  ordinary 
practical  affairs  ? 

What  certainty,  it  will  be  asked  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  has  the  husbandman  that  the  coming  harvest 
will  reimburse  him  for  all  his  toil  and  expenditure? 
What  certainty  has  the  physician  that  he  will  cure  his 
patient,  or  succeed  in  his  profession  ?  What  certainty 
has  the  merchant  that  his  merchandise  will  not  be  lost 
in  crossing  the  ocean  ?  And  so  on  in  a  thousand  cases. 
None,  we  reply ;  none  whatever.  Probabilities,  rather 
than  certainties,  enter  most  largely  into  the  busy 
affairs  of  human  existence. 

But  the  question  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The 
inquiry  may  be  made  :  Are  there  probabilities  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  practical  man  ?  If  his  entire 
stock  of  knowledge  be  nothing  else  but  a  congeries  of 
conjectures,  and  guesses,  and  probabilities,  without 
even  one  stray  certainty  to  bind  them  together  or 
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preside  over  them,  he  is  more  to  be  commiserated 
than  the  unhappy  sailor,  who  has  to  navigate  his  ship 
over  unknown  seas,  and  through  changeable  stormy 
weather,  without  a  compass  or  a  chart.  If  the  sailor 
has  but  a  compass  on  board  his  vessel,  he  can  pilot 
her  fearlessly  through  buffeting  waves  and  against 
adverse  winds ;  so  also,  if  in  our  practical  knowledge 
there  be  even  one  certainty,  one  point  which  we  adopt 
and  hold  with  unwavering  assurance,  it  may  enable  us 
to  deal  with  manifold  probabilities  intelligently  and 
safely.  One  positive  undoubted  assurance  may  be  to 
us,  in  practical  business,  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
navigator :  it  may  serve  to  direct  us  unfailingly  over 
the  roughest  portion  of  our  passage  across  the  sea  of 
life. 

Is  there,  then,  no  certainty  on  which  men  in- 
variably fall  back,  when  they  are  called  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  endless  probabilities  of  our  social  state? 
Are  there  no  sage  maxims,  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth  at  one  time  or  another,  and  whose  certainty 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  events  which  it  helps  us  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol ?  Do  not  prudent  men  always  take  the  safe  side  ? 
In  how  few  cases  is  there  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  which 
is  the  safe  side  in  steering  our  way  through  a  sea  of 
perplexities!  There  is  as  little  doubt  that  that  side 
should  be  chosen.  There  are  few  men  so  dull  or 
stolid  as  not  to  know,  with  absolute  and  unconditional 
certainty,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  practical 
emergencies,  where  the  risk  lies,  and  how  best  to  avoid 
it.  Thousands  are  ruined  not  by  the  want  of  this 
knowledge,  but  by  not  acting  upon  it. 
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The  application  of  this  principle  to  Christianity  is 
obvious  and  most  conclusive.  Allowing  that  the  Bible 
has  no  credentials  to  sustain  its  assumption  of  being 
the  word  of  God,  except  a  few  feeble  probabilities; 
still  the  matter  at  stake  is  so  momentous,  and  the 
time  of  action  is  so  short  and  uncertain ;  the  risk  is  so 
absolutely  and  completely  on  the  side  of  neglect,  and 
that  risk,  in  all  probability  to  say  the  least,  is  so 
awfully  and  tremendously  great ;  that  not  to  avoid  it 
— not  to  choose  the  safe  side  of  humble,  hopeful 
obedience — is,  in  the  estimation  of  common  prudence, 
nothing  better  than  the  madness  of  infatuated  folly. 

On  this  conclusion,  forcible  and  sweeping  though 
it  be,  a  Christian  may  take  his  stand  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty and  unabashed  assurance ;  and,  having  obtained 
this  firm  foothold,  he  may  adjourn  for  further  reflec- 
tion and  future  decision  the  unsettled  questions  in  the 
infidel  controversy,  taking  them  up  one  by  one,  and 
reserving  his  judgment  till  the  full  clear  light  of  truth 
shall  beam  upon  his  waiting  soul.  Having  obtained 
this  strong  position,  he  may,  if  he  only  be  consistent 
with  his  own  principles,  carry  conviction  of  guiltiness 
to  every  conscience  through  the  numerous  ranks  of 
infidelity. 

The  last  point  calling  for  consideration  is  the 
criterion  in  morality.  There  are  two  distinct  questions 
involved  in  this  topic ;  namely,  Is  there  some  standard 
of  morality,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  attainable  by 
man,  independently  of  any  assistance  from  a  written 
revelation?     And  if  there  be,  what  is  it? 

A  common  mode  of  discussing  this  topic  is  to  take 
the  last  question  first,  and,  from  the  admitted  fact 
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that  men  are  not  agreed  in  the  principles  or  rules  of 
morality,  to  draw  the  inference  that,  apart  from  the 
Bible,  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  attainable  by  man 
in  moral  questions.  Although  this  be  a  very  general 
and  plausible  manner  of  disposing  of  the  matter,  it 
appears  to  us  that  a  consistent  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples herein  implied  would  land  us  in  the  most  com- 
plete scepticism. 

The  inquiry  is,  Are  men  without  the  Bible  under 
an  obligation,  and  possessed  of  capability,  to  attain  some 
certain  and  accurate  knowledge  of  morals,  or  are  they 
not?  To  infer  what  ought  to  be  from  what  is,  is  an 
obvious  paralogism.  This  is  precisely  the  argument 
of  those  who  affirm  that,  because  men  disagree  about 
moral  principles,  therefore  there  is  no  obligation  or 
means  of  coming  to  an  agreement.  It  were  as  reason- 
able to  plead,  that  since  a  man  has  become  a  rogue,  he 
could  not,  and  cannot,  be  anything  else. 

Again,  to  deny  that  men  have,  or  can  have,  any 
undoubted  knowledge  as  to  their  duty  towards  God 
without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  saying,  that  men  who  are  ignorant  of  Christianity 
are  irresponsible  for  their  conduct.  Whoever  knows 
nothing,  can  never  be  summoned  to  a  reckoning. 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  painful  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  word  of  God,  men  have  not  found  a  criterion 
in  morals,  it  is  an  all-important  position  to  maintain, 
that  men  might  have  found,  and  ought  to  have  found 
one. 

Again,  admitting  the  Bible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
revelation  from  the  God  of  truth,  and  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe,  to  be  a  criterion  in  moral 
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and  religious  questions,  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Christians  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book,  and  also  that  this  book  contains  or 
sanctions  truths  of  two  distinct  classes.  The  one  class 
consists  of  truths  which  are  properly  speaking  revealed, 
and  which  men  could  not  have  guessed  or  discovered 
without  a  special  revelation  of  them ;  and  the  other 
class  consists  of  truths  which  the  Bible  assumes  or 
takes  for  granted  as  already  known,  or  knowable  by 
man. 

To  us  it  seems  a  plain  inference,  that  if  discrepancy 
and  contradiction  in  morals  amongst  men  ignorant  of 
the  Bible  prove  their  incompetency  to  find  a  standard 
or  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  ethics  to  any  extent,  the 
contradiction  and  opposition  that  prevail  among  Chris- 
tians on  several  momentous  questions  in  morals  and 
religion,  will  equally  prove  their  incompetency  to  find 
a  standard  even  with  the  help  of  revelation.  If,  then, 
there  be  no  standard  whatever  apart  from  the  Bible, 
the  Bible  itself  cannot  be  a  standard.  Men  have  mis- 
interpreted the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  abused  the 
God-given  faculty  within  them.  When  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience,  unaided  by  a  written  revelation, 
are  cashiered,  because  many  or  most  or  all  men  have 
grievously  perverted  them,  then,  because  these  same 
faculties  have  been  also  grievously  perverted  in  dealing 
with  the  word  of  God  when  known,  they  ought  to  be 
entirely,  and  in  every  form,  rejected  as  invalid.  This 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  be  unanswerable,  if  the 
assumption  which  we  are  considering  be  granted,  lands 
us  in  the  bleak  waste  of  scepticism.  If  men,  then, 
can  know  anything  certainly  and  truly  by  means  of 
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the  Bible,  there  is  something  in  morals  and  religion 
which,  without  the  Bible,  they  can  certainly  and  truly 
know. 

The  Bible  itself  is  written  throughout  on  this  suppo- 
sition. It  invariably  speaks  to  men  as  if  they  knew 
something,  with  the  purpose  of  telling  them  some- 
thing additional.  It  could  not  have  been  constructed 
otherwise,  so  long  as  it  is  addressed  to  intelligent 
beings. 

The  inference  which  we  draw  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
criterion  in  morals ;  that  it  must  be  found,  and  will  be 
found,  by  men ;  that  men  will  come  to  agree  in  moral 
principles  much  more  extensively  than  they  do  at 
present,  and  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
moral  truth  which  the  Bible  reveals  or  discovers,  and 
the  moral  truth  which  the  Bible  assumes  as  knowable 
by  man  without  special  divine  authority  to  sanction 
it,  or  express  divine  teaching  to  disclose  it. 

The  criterion  is  certainly  not  yet  found  and  accepted. 
Hence  every  honest  and  earnest  mind  will  blush  for 
human  nature  and  for  the  Christian  church,  because  of 
our  sloth  and  perversity.  Every  ingenuous  mind  will 
also  lend  his  best  aid  to  elucidate  and  establish  this 
criterion.  This  criterion  would  have  been  discovered, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  long  ago,  if  there  had  not  been 
so  many  among  Christians,  as  well  as  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  who  'do  not  obey  the  truth'  (Rom.  ii.  8). 

If  now,  instead  of  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance 
of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  moral  criterion, 
and  earnestly  doing  our  part  to  find  it,  we  proceed  to 
deny  that  there  can  be  anything  of  the  sort,  and  on 
this  principle  enter  the  lists  with  the  infidel,  we  shall 
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soon  find  ourselves  discomfited,  or,  what  is  worse,  be 
discomfited  without  feeling  it. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  conducting  the 
controversy  are  most  conspicuous,  when  the  assault 
upon  Christianity  is  made  from  what  is  assumed  to  be 
a  standard  of  moral  truth.  The  only  fair  and  success- 
ful way  of  repelling  such  an  assault  is,  by  showing  that 
what  is  assumed  to  be  moral  truth  is  in  reality  not  so. 
But  this  may  prove  a  troublesome  business ;  especially 
when  the  opponent  will  demand  not  only  a  refutation 
of  his  assumed  criterion,  but  also  the  enunciation  and 
vindication  of  the  true  criterion, — a  demand  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  perfectly  fair.  It  is  a  much  shorter 
and  easier  way  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  anything  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  i  a  fixed  moral  basis ;'  but  this  is  truly  to 
refute  a  moderate  infidel  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
extreme  scepticism.  To  foil  the  Deist  by  the  weapons 
of  Atheism  may  be  successful  for  a  time;  but  it  will 
be  awfully  ruinous  in  the  end. 

So  long  as  Christians  are  not  agreed  in  adopting  a 
standard  of  morality — not  agreed  as  to  what  those 
ethical  principles  are  which  we  may  know  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Bible,  and  which  the  Bible  assumes  to 
be  known,  and  not  agreed  in  the  principles  or  truths 
more  strictly  speaking  revealed — so  long  they  must 
carry  on  the  infidel  controversy  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage. They  must  convert  each  other,  before  they  can 
fully  refute  the  unbeliever.  It  is  vainglorious  as  well 
as  futile  to  attempt  to  teach  the  world  the  truth,  so  far 
as  they  have  yet  themselves  to  learn  the  truth.  Are 
not  those  who  have  learned  the  truth  agreed  in  holding 
the  truth  ?    For  Christians  to  reason  with  unbelievers 
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without  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  basis  of  morality,  is 
beating  the  air.  To  assume  as  fixed  a  basis  of  morality, 
while  there  is  no  harmony  of  opinion,  or  but  little, 
among  ourselves,  as  to  what  that  basis  actually  is, 
were  simply  ridiculous,  if  the  question  were  less 
important. 

The  evils  entailed  upon  the  Christian  church  in  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  matters,  irrespective  of  the 
controversy  with  infidelity,  are  numerous  and  great. 
For  Christians  to  be  perpetually  in  conflict  with  each 
other  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  exposition  of  their  faith,  is  to  mar  their 
Christian  fellowship  and  retard  their  spiritual  progress, 
even  though  they  had  no  enemy  to  contend  with. 
When  no  foe  is  at  the  gate,  the  direful  consequences 
of  division  and  schism  on  matters  of  moment  are 
obvious  and  lamentable  enough.  How  much  is  the 
evil  intensified,  and  how  truly  alarming  does  it  become, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  assault  of  strong 
and  subtle  opponents,  our  schismatical  contradictions 
and  contentions  are  not  only  prolonged,  but  their  ex- 
istence justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  their 
criminality  palliated  on  the  ground  of  their  indirect 
and  secondary  advantages ! 

That  Christians  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  moral 
position,  outside  the  Bible,  and  independent  of  it,  on 
which  as  on  a  common  vantage  ground  they  could 
assail  and  overthrow  every  infidel  adversary,  secret  or 
avowed,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  It  is 
equally  mournful  to  behold  them,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands,  debating  and  wrangling  and  contradicting 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  statements,  the 
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import  of  the  most  precious  truths,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  most  onerous  duties.  But,  to  our  minds,  it  is 
the  worst  of  all,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of 
the  evils  now  specified,  that  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian  community  is  content  with  this  condition  of 
its  affairs.  There  is  no  combined  or  continued  or 
prayerful  effort  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better,  for 
there  is  no  belief  that  such  a  reformation  is  practicable- 
There  needs  no  further  evidence  to  show  that  we  are 
a  generation  of  babes  in  Christ:  'Brethren,  be  not 
children  in  understanding:  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.' 

If  an  individual  is  constrained  by  his  circumstances, 
or  contented  from  his  grovelling  habits,  to  occupy  him- 
self only  with  'the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God ; '  if  he  will  take  his  station  on  the  lowest  practical 
platform  of  discussion ;  if  his  desire  be,  not  to  grow  in 
grace  or  increase  in  knowledge,  but  simply  to  escape 
from  hell,  and  no  more, — even  to  such  an  one,  whose 
tone  of  morality  is  so  relaxed,  and  whose  spiritual 
aspirations  are  so  low,  it  is  eas}r  to  find  some  current 
moral  maxim,  plain  and  indisputable  to  all,  which  shall 
expose  the  flimsiness  of  infidelity,  and  vindicate  his 
acceptance  of,  and  submission  to,  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  practical  and  popular  arguments  must  be  held, 
and  will  be  shown,  to  be  as  reasonable  and  valid  in 
their  own  place,  as  the  most  laboured  or  recondite  or 
scientific  display  of  evidence  is  in  its  place. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  rise  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  evidence,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
toil  which  its  acquisition  implies.  If  the  question 
must   be   probed  to  the  bottom,   and  the   argument 
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assume  a  proper  scientific  form,  then  we  must  not 
fancy,  because  we  are  tired,  that  we  have  reached  the 
bottom,  while  yet  we  have  a  depth  to  fathom;  nor 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  symmetry  of  our  argument 
is  complete,  when  in  fact,  and  to  all  impartial  onlookers 
(as  is  manifested  by  prevailing  contradictions),  it  is  in 
a  rude  and  undigested  state. 


A  Believer  and  an  Unbeliever  in  Christianity  hav- 
ing agreed  to  hold  some  friendly  converse  upon  the 
points  of  difference  between  them,  and  having  requested 
a  mutual  acquaintance  to  act  as  Umpire,  the  following 
discussions  are  reported  to  have  taken  place.  No 
reader,  it  is  presumed,  will  suppose  that,  though  the 
names  Origen  and  Celsus  are  given  to  the  disputants, 
the  opinions  which  they  are  here  represented  as  hold- 
ing belonged  to  the  historical  personages  who  bore 
those  names  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The 
Umpire  is  called  Theologus,  inasmuch  as  he  is  expected 
to  know  something  of  '  the  science  of  God  and  divine 
things.' 

If  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Origen  in  the 
following  dialogues  seem  to  any  individuals  to  be  too 
grossly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  they  are  referred 
to  the  notes  in  the  margin,  which  prove  that  these 
contradictions  have  not  sprung  from  the  author's 
heated  imagination,  but  are  held  and  published  by 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  day.      The 
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reader  is  likewise  requested  to  notice,  that  whenever 
words  forming  a  part  of  quotations  are  found  printed 
in  italic  or  capital  letters,  they  are  so  printed  in  the 
books  whence  the  passage  is  taken. 
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TRUTH   AND  ERROR. 


Theobgus. — Gentlemen,  you  both  admit  the  distinc- 
tion between  Truth  and  Error,  I  presume  ? 

Origen. — We  do,  assuredly ;  for  truth  is  the  great 
object  of  our  search  and  belief — truth  as  opposed  and 
contradicted  by  error. 

Celsus. — So  do  we;  every  discussion  implies  the 
fixed  and  immutable  nature  of  this  distinction.  If 
there  be  no  truth,  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

Origen. — Then  why  have  so  many 
What  is  Truth?    from  time  immemorial  asked,  scoflingly 
or  in  jest,  What  is  truth  ? 

Celsus. — Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  truth ;  as 
is  manifest  from  the  contradictions  that  have  so  long 
and  so  extensively  prevailed  among  mankind  on  the 
most  important  questions. 

Origen. — But  to  admit  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  truth  and  error,  is  of  no  avail,  unless  it  be 
also  admitted  that  we  can  perceive  and  appreciate  that 
distinction.  If  men  cannot  find  the  truth,  it  is  the 
same  to  them  as  if  there  were  no  truth. 

Celsus.  —  But  how  are  men  to  find  the  truth? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  how  are  we 
to  know  which  is  right?    It  is  obviously  not  enough 
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to  find  the  truth ;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  know  that 
we  have  found  it.  How,  then,  may  an  individual  be 
reasonably  assured  that  his  opinion  is  true,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  counter  opinions  held  by  the  learned  and 
the  wise  ?  The  reality  of  truth  is  not  denied  by  us  ; 
but  so  long  as  men  cannot  grasp  it,  or  so  long  as  they 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  in  their  possession,  it  is 
scarcely  anything  to  them,  and  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  ask,  What  is  truth  ? 

He  who  seeks  Origen.— The  difficulties  which  are 
the  Truth  shall  met  in  the  way  of  finding  the  truth  are 
*mD  IT*  chiefly   in  men  themselves.      He  who 

seeks  the  truth  shall  find  it ;  and  he  who  finds  it  after 
an  honest  and  diligent  search,  will  feel  confident,  and 
reasonably  so,  that  he  knows  it. 

Cehus. — You  cannot  mean  to  assert,  that  whatever 
truth  a  man  seeks  for,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  For 
then  any  man,  with  ambition  enough,  might  become 
not  only  wiser  than  Solomon,  but  actually  omniscient. 

Origen. — The  statement  must,  of  course,  be  limited 
to  the  truth  which  it  is  competent  for  man  to  know. 

Cehus. — Do  you,  then,  mean  the  statement  to  apply 
to  all  the  truth  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind?  If  a  person,  by  seeking,  can  find  any  truth 
within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  then  the 
dullest  hind  may  soon  learn,  if  he  choose,  all  that 
man  can  know;  and  there  will  be  some  consolation 
for  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  new  discovery,  in  the 
fact  that  none  is  needed.  Of  what  truth,  then,  do  you 
affirm  that  he  who  seeks  shall  find  ? 

Origen. — We  make  this  assertion  of  religious  truth. 

Celsus. — Mankind  have  differed   as  much,  if  not 
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more,  about  religion,  than  about  anything  else.  By 
religious  truth,  then,  you  can  only  mean  your  own  views 
about  religion ;  and  your  principle  amounts  to  this : 
Those  who  have  adopted  your  views  have  sought  the 
truth,  and  those  who  have  not  adopted  your  views 
have  not  sought  the  truth.  Such  an  assertion  is  as 
uncharitable  as  it  is  unreasonable. 

Origen. — Do  you,  then,  deny  that  in  any  case  a 
man  can  find  the  truth,  and  be  certain  that  he  has 
found  it  ?  If  you  do,  our  present  discussion  and  every 
other  is  altogether  unnecessary,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  if  you  admit  that  in  some  instances  we 
can  attain  confident  knowledge  of  the  truth,  you  are 
as  much  bound  as  I  am  to  answer  the  question,  What 
truth  can  we  know  by  searching  for  it,  so  as  to  know 
that  we  know  it  ? 

Theologus. — Undoubtedly,  whoever  makes  a  profes- 
sion of  believing  the  truth,  is  bound,  in  order  fully  to 
justify  that  belief,  to  answer  this  question.  No  creed, 
atheistic,  pantheistic,  or  Christian,  can  be  regarded  as 
philosophically1  or  scientifically  based,  till  its  sup- 
porters have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
How,  among  so  many  contradictory  sentiments,  may  a 
man  find  the  truth,  and  know  that  he  has  found  it? 
The  following  answer  is  proposed  for  your  considera- 
tion : — 

If  a  man  diligently  and  honestly  seeks  to  know  the  truth 
on  any  particular  question,  it  matters  not  what,  he  may 
be  ignorant  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  on  that  question  he  will  not  err. 

Oingen. — You  take  a  distinction  between  ignorance 

1  See  Dialogue  V. 
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and  error,  I  apprehend.  These  words  are  often  used 
for  each  other ;  please  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  distinction. 

Theologus. — Knowledge  seems  to  me 

E^T^*™  to  be  twofold-  When  we  know  the 
truth,  and  know  that  we  know  it,  that 
is  true  or  normal  knowledge.  When  we  do  not  know 
the  truth,  but  only  think  that  we  know  it,  that  is 
abnormal  or  erroneous  knowledge,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly and  shortly  called,  error.  Ignorance  is  likewise 
twofold.  When  we  do  not  know  the  truth,  which  is 
really  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding,  and 
know  that  we  do  not  know  it,  that  is  proper  or  normal 
ignorance ;  though  it  might  also  be  called  knowledge. 
When  we  do  not  know  the  truth,  which  we  might,  and 
ought  to  know,  that  is  improper  or  abnormal  ignor- 
ance, and  is  rightly  classed  with  erroneous  knowledge. 
To  confound  a  rightful  ignorance  and  an  erroneous 
knowledge,  as  has  been  often  done,  is  a  serious 
mistake. 

Celsus. — Your  principle,  then,  will  amount  to 
this :  That  if  any  man  fairly  and  earnestly  seeks  to  know 
the  truth  on  any  topic  whatever,  he  will  either  know  that 
truth,  or  know  that  he  does  not  know  it. 

Theologus. — Precisely  so. 

Origen. — This  principle  may  sound  well  enough  to 
the  ear,  but  stubborn  facte  will  make  sad  work  with  it. 

Theologus. — Or  rather,  it  will  place  facts  in  their 
true  light.    But  let  us  see. 

Origen. — How  do  you  apply  this  principle,  or  what 
inference  do  you  draw  from  it  ? 

Celsus. — Its  application  is  very  easily  perceived: 
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namely,  if  it  be  true  that,  when  infidels  oppose  Chris- 
tians, this  opposition  arises,  as  you  affirm,  because  one 
of  the  opposing  parties — namely,  the  infidel— does  not 
seek  the  truth ;  then  also  it  follows  that,  when  Christian 
contradicts  Christian,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  because 
one  of  them  has  not  sedulously  sought  the  truth.  The 
conclusion  is  what  has  been  often  maintained :  Chris- 
tians should  convert  one  another,  before  they  undertake 
to  convert  the  world. 

Theobgus. — They  should  do  the  one,  and  not  leave 
the  other  undone ;  both  are  best  done  together.  Be- 
sides, the  faults  of  others  will  not  justify  your  faults. 
If  the  gospel  be  true,  and  you  refuse  to  accept  of  it, 
you  must  bear  the  consequences. 

Origen. — The  principle  which  has  been  stated  is 
liable  to  many  serious  objections. 

Theologus. — What  are  they  ?  It  is  well  to  consider 
them  separately,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  if  either  the  eternal  and  immutable 
antithesis  between  truth  and  error,  or  the  validity  of 
the  human  understanding  in  dealing  with  that  anti- 
thesis in  its  own  proper  sphere,  be  denied,  the  principle 
itself,  and  the  objections  urged  against  it,  are  both 
equally  futile. 

Origen. — You    are    forgetting    that 
JZEZSSSSL  ' the  difference  of  the  evidence  on  which 
we  receive  mathematical  and  religious 
truth  respectively  is  vital.' 

Theologus. — It  is  easy  to  represent  that  difference 
in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  fatal  to  religious  truth. 
How  do  you  state  the  difference  ? 

Origen. — i  Religious  truth  is  received  not  on  de- 
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monstrative,  but  on  moral  evidence ;  and  therefore  the 
notions  of  religion  vary  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
in  different  ages  and  nations,  and  in  the  same  indivi- 
duals at  different  times.  Mathematics  merely  differ 
by  the  more  and  the  less.  He  who  does  not  get  beyond 
the  first  book  of  Euclid,  believes  nothing  contrary  to, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  knowledge  of  him  who  has 
mastered  Newton's  Principia.'1 

Celsus. — If  this  statement  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  argument,  it  means  that,  in  religion,  either  a  con- 
tradiction cannot  possibly  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  emerge,  or  contradictories  are  both  true.  If;  on 
the  one  hand,  the  manifestation  of  a  contradiction  in 
religion  be  impossible,  it  must  be  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  religious  truth  or  religious  error.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  contradictory  religions  may  be  all  true, 
why  may  not  the  contradiction  of  all  religions,  or  infi- 
delity, be  also  true  ? 

Origen. — But  you  would  not  reject  Christianity, 
with  its  mass  of  positive  evidence,  because  of  some 
insoluble  objections  ? 

Theohgus. — What  do  you  mean  by 
jections!BLE  B"  an  Soluble  objection  ?  If  it  mean  evi- 
dence proving  Christianity  to  be  false, 
or  disproving  the  evidence  on  which  our  religion  is 
alleged  to  rest ;  if  it  mean  a  contradiction  in  Chris- 
tianity itself,  or  a  contradiction  in  any  part  of  its 
evidence, — the  defender  of  Christianity  is  bound  to 
answer  the  objection  or  relinquish  his  position.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  hold  to  Christianity  if  it  con- 

1  A  Defence  of  l  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ^  by  its  Author,  second  edition, 
London  1854,  pp.  97,  98. 
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tradict  itself,  and  we  must  abandon  as  valid  evidence 
in  its  favour  every  argument  that  is  self-inconsistent  or 
false.  If  those  who  are  so  constantly  talking  of  the 
objections  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  Christian 
argument,  and  pleading  that,  even  though  they  be 
admitted  to  be  insoluble  and  insurmountable,  they  do 
not  invalidate  the  truth  of  Christianity,  refer  to  the 
mysteries*  involved  in  the  question,  then  it  is  plain,  as 
has  been  often  shown,  that  the  presence  of  mysteries 
is  no  reasonable  difficulty  or  objection,  far  less  one  of 
an  insuperable  character.  The  mystery  continues,  of 
course,  unfathomed,  but  its  existence  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  truth. 

Celsus. — It  has  always  puzzled  me  to  understand 
how  the  advocates  of  Christianity  should  allow  in- 
soluble objections  to  attach  to  their  own  system,  when 
the  strongest  ground  they  have  ever  occupied  in 
assailing  systems  of  unbelief  has  been  alleged  insoluble 
objections. 

Origen. — But  the  objections  against  Christianity  are 
less  in  number  and  less  weighty  than  those  against 
any  other  system.2 

Celsus. — If  this  be  all  the  superiority  which  you 
claim,  your  cause  can  attain,  at  best,  but  a  sorry 
triumph.  The  least  contradiction  is  weighty  enough. 
Besides,  you  yourselves  admit,  what  indeed  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  party  who  professes  to  defend  and 
inculcate  truth,  should  come  before  the  world  purged 
from  self-inconsistencies  and  mutual  contradictions. 
Speaking  of  my  friends,  it  has  been  said,  i  In  virtue  of 
their  spiritual  apparatus,  they  have  arrived,  as  usual, 

1  See  Dialogue  IV.  aA  Defence,  etc.,  pp.  179,  116,  etc. 
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at  very  different  conclusions  on  most  momentous 
points;  and  though  it  is  not  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence as  long  as  they  are  merely  attempting  to 
destroy  historical  Christianity,  yet  the  moment  people 
ask,  "And  what  are  we  to  believe?"  it  becomes  of 
vital  importance.' l  When  Christians  profess  to  teach 
us,  then,  what  we  are  to  believe,  the  fact  that  they 
come  to  very  different  conclusions  on  most  momentous 
points  is,  on  your  own  admission,  of  vital  importance. 

Theologus. — This  importance  must  not  be  over- 
strained. The  contradiction  even  of  eminent  men  on 
a  given  topic  does  not  prove  that  the  truth  on  that 
topic  is  not  to  be  found,  but  only  that  both  the  dis- 
puting parties  have  not  found  it.  The  conflicting 
sentiments  of  Christians  are  objections  against  some 
of  the  present  current  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  not  against  Christianity  itself.  We  cannot 
admit,  as  has  been  suggested,*  that  there  may  be  a 
truce  between  parties  fundamentally  opposed,  because 
they  are  not  throughout  opposed.  So  far  as  parties 
are  agreed,  no  truce  is  needed.  If  one  person  claims 
as  true  what  another  refuses,  truth  can  never  consent 
to  a  truce.  The  collision  should  'lead  us  to  ponder 
more  thoroughly  the  grounds  of  our  own  conviction.' 3 

Origen. — Suppose,  then,  that  both  parties  ponder* 
thoroughly  the  grounds  of  their  convictions,  and  con- 
tinue to  embrace  contradictory  opinions,  what  is  to  be 
done?    Who  is  to  be  judge  between  them  ? 


1 A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  117. 

2  Theism.    By  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1855. 
Burnett  Treatise,  Second  Prize.    P.  22. 
3Tulloch'B  Theism,  p.  21. 
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Who  is  to  be  Celsus. — When  we  oppose  and  deny 
Judge?  the   truth   of   Christianity,  who  is    to 

judge  between  you  and  us? 

Origen. — Why,  God  will  judge  between  you  and  us 
for  rejecting  His  own  message. 

Celsus. — And  will  not  God  be  judge  between  Chris- 
tian and  Christian,  when  it  is  so  obvious,  amid  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  Scripture,  that  one  party  is 
representing  God  as  saying  what  in  reality  He  has 
never  spoken  ? 

Theologus. — The  retort  seems  to  be  fair.  To  admit 
that  two  men,  thoroughly  honest  and  diligent  in 
examining  an  important  point,  may  yet  come  to 
antagonistic  conclusions,  is  to  abandon  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  error,  or  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
human  understanding;  that  is,  to  plunge  into  utter 
and  hopeless  scepticism. 

Origen. — Yet  what  more  can  be  demanded  or  ex- 
pected of  any  man  than  obedience  to  this  precept, 
which,  though  it  be  in  the  Bible,  no  infidel  will  dis- 
pute :  *  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind?' 

Celsus. — We  have  no  objections  to  this  maxim,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  be  fairly  applied.  It  answers  our 
purpose  just  as  well  as  yours.  What  we  complain  of 
is,  that  you  refuse  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  what  you 
claim  for  yourselves.  Two  Christians,  in  contradicting 
each  other,  plead,  each  for  himself,  that  he  is  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  In  contradicting  both  of 
them,  I  plead  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own 
mind. 

Theologus. — When  the  text  referred  to  is  quoted  to 
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justify  conflicting  sentiments,  it  is  misapplied.  Paul 
gave  a  clear  and  unequivocal  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  (see  Rom.  xiv.  14,  1  Tim.  iv.  4).  The 
apostle,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  en- 
couraged both  parties  to  retain  their  old  opinions 
unchanged.  On  the  contrary,  common  sense  teaches 
us  that  the  inspired  language  referred  to  implies  that 
the  proper  way  for  intelligent  beings  to  come  to  a 
harmonious  conclusion  is  for  each  to  be  fully  and 
honestly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  text  does 
not  teach  indifference  to  truth,  but  sincerity  and 
charity;  and  it  inculcates  brotherly  love  and  single- 
mindedness  as  the  means  of  attaining  unanimity  of 

view.  As  it  is  frequently  quoted,  it  is 
OpioNR™S    equivalent  to  the  infidel  adage,  'Every 

man's  opinion  is  true  to  him,'  or,  in  other 

words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth. 

XT  -  Oriqen. — You  will  not,  however,  deny 

Necessary  Evils  *  '  '         J 

of  Private  Judg-  that  difference  of  sentiment  is  a  neces- 
MENT#  sary  evil  attending  the  exercise  of  the 

right  of  private  judgment  ? 

Celsus. — This  is  a  plea  which  we  have  often  used. 
This  argument,  if  good  in  your  defence,  is  equally 
good  in  ours.  We  see  brother  Christians  contradicting 
each  other  on  the  divinely  instituted  form  of  church 
government,  or  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  or  on  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  refer- 
ence to  religion,  or  the  obligation  of  signing  the  total 
abstinence  pledge,  and  so  on.  If  they  may  shake  hands 
heartily  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  and  separate 
amicably  and  as  bosom  friends,  only  lamenting  .the 
necessary  evils  of  private  judgment,  why  should  not 
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brother  men  do  the  same,  when  they  differ  as  to  the 
claims  of  Christianity  ? 

TheologiLS. — If  this  necessary  evil  involve  blame- 
worthiness, then  those  Christians  who  are  in  error 
when  they  oppose  their  brethren  are  to  be  blamed,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  infidel  is  to  be  blamed  for 
rejecting  the  divine  message.  The  two  parties  may 
not  be  blameworthy  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  one  is 
as  truly  culpable  as  the  other.  If  this  evil  referred 
to  has  no  moral  element,  but  is  wholly  natural  and 
unavoidable,  then  the  infidel  is  as  innocent  as  the 
erring  Christian.  If  both  be  innocent,  there  is  no  evil 
in  error,  or  the  sole  author  of  that  evil  is  God. 

Christian Dif-  Origen. -But   you   are  not  giving 

ferences  of  in-  sufficient  prominence  and  weight  to  the 
febior  moment.  fact^  that  the  differences?  or  contradic- 
tions, if  you  will,  between  one  Christian  and  another 
are  much  less  momentous  than  those  between  Chris- 
tians and  infidels.  Christians,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name,  hold  the  truth ; — can  it  be  said  of  infidels  that 
they  hold  the  truth  at  all  ? 

Celsus.  —  Indeed  I  we  know  nothing,  or  all  our 
knowledge  is  worse  than  nought ! 

Theobgus. — If  a  man  profess  not  to  believe  in  truth, 
or  not  to  know  any  truth,  he  is  not  to  be  reasoned 
with ;  if  a  man  really  and  in  fact  knows  no  truth,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  he  has  no  knowledge,  or  if  all  his 
knowledge  be  erroneous,  then  it  does  not  appear  how 
he  can  be  regarded  as  intelligent  and  responsible  in 
any  degree.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
Christian  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  holds  the 
truth? 
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Origen. — The  true  Christian  holds  much  truth,  and 
the  most  important  truth;  and  the  points  on  which 
Christians  disagree  are  of  very  inferior  moment  to  the 
points  on  which  they  are  harmonious. 

Celsus. — Admitting  the  case  to  be  exactly  as  you 
now  represent  it,  it  is  plain  that,  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples, the  censure  so  freely  lavished  on  what  you  call 
the  unbelieving  world,  comes  pretty  copiously  back 
upon  the  Christian  community.  If  strict  and  stern 
adherence  to  truth,  which  is  always  immutable  and 
self-consistent,  be  the  duty  and  honour  of  every  man, 
the  adherents  of  Christianity,  on  their  own  confession, 
have  much  need  to  learn  the  very  lesson  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  inculcate  upon  unbelievers.  Truth, 
whether  it  lie  on  your  side  or  ours,  cannot  triumph 
till  its  disciples  disencumber  themselves  of  their  con- 
tradictions. And  the  more  insignificant  you  represent 
your  contradictions  to  be,  the  easier  task  it  may  be 
to  get  effectually  clear  of  them.  One  fact  has  been 
often  observed,  that  the  differences  among  Christians 
swell  into  huge  mountains  when  Christians  are  de- 
bating with  each  other,  and  presently  sink  into  con- 
temptible mole-hills  when  they  take  the  field  against 
infidelity. 

Origen. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  sects  are 
more  or  less  Christian. 

Celsus. — It  is  quite  as  fair  to  maintain  that  all 
religions  are  more  or  less  true. 

Origen. — '  The  consideration  of  the  moral  purpose 
of  life  should  check  that  miserable  jealousy  of  specu- 
lative or  doctrinal  differences  which  is  so  common, — 
differences  which  are  often  of  words  more  than  things, 
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and  will  generally  be  found,  when  calmly  analyzed, 
either  to  resolve  themselves  into  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage, or  to  rest  in  dogmatism  on  things  unknown.'  * 

Celsus. — This  argument  is  not  very  consistent  with 
some  of  your  other  arguments.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  opinion  that  i  speculation  has  been  the  bane 
of  Christianity,' 2  and  that  4  speculative  philosophy  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  infidelity.'8  If  speculative  in- 
quiries are  busied  only  with  4  things  unknown,'  or  with 
empty  words,  and  not  with  things  at  all,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  have  done  so  much  evil.  Besides, 
the  author  you  quote  might,  on  his  own  showing, 
have  been  better  employed  than  writing  two  volumes 
which  are  chiefly  speculative.  He  likewise  elsewhere 
bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  serious  character  of 
the  differences  that  are  found  among  Christians.  For 
example,  he  says :  c  By  a  large  number  of  Christians, 
even  the  fundamental  truth  of  man's  moral  nature  is 
altogether  denied.  They  think  they  can  exalt  the 
grace  and  sovereignty  of  God,  by  taking  away  the  free 
agency  of  man.'4  This,  of  course,  is  not  one  of  those 
'doctrinal  differences,'  a  'jealousy'  of  which  is  only 
'  miserable.'  In  writing  the  passage  which  you  have 
quoted,  he  surely  must  have  forgotten  what  he  wrote 
in  his  first  volume,  thus :  '  The  boast  of  the  age  to  be 
guided  by  practical  wisdom  and  common  sense,  its 
contempt  for  the  niceties  of  speculation,  often  mean  no 

1  Christian  Theism.  By  R.  A.  Thompson,  M.A.  London,  1855.  Bur- 
nett Treatise,  First  Prize,  2  vols.    Vol.  ii.  p.  885. 

1  Ibid.  p.  374. 

8  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson.  Evangelical  Alliance  Prize 
Essay.     London,  1853.    P.  340,  etc. 

4  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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more  than — We  will  avoid  all  troublesome  thought 
unless  it  promise  material  gain.' x 

Origen. — You  do  not,  however,  deny  the  fact  that 
evangelical  Christians  are  all  agreed  in  holding  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Celsus. — The  fact  is  doubtful,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
patent  to  the.  world.  You  cannot  refuse  to  be  judged 
by  your  own  rule :  i  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  Not  to  dwell  on  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  are  many  among  evangelical  Christians,  who,  to 
use  your  own  words,  have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny 
its  power,  and  are  on  this  account  stigmatized  as  the 
worst  sort  of  infidels,2  how  many  controversies  have 
there  been,  such  as  that  about  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  or  those  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
in  which  each  of  the  opposing  parties  has  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  integrity  and  value  of  the  whole 
gospel  are  directly  and  deeply  involved  in  the  issue ! 
If  now,  however,  Christians  are  at  length  ashamed  of 
their  disputes,  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  actual 
harmony  of  Protestant  confessions,  let  the  world  be- 
hold the  spectacle  of  the  various  Protestant  churches 
unanimous  in  adopting  this  harmony.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
Evangelical  Alliance,  when  looked  at  in  connection 
with  prevailing  schisms  and  sectarianism,  confirm  our 
remarks.  They  are  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Christian  church.  If  their  catho- 
lic principles  be  sound,  ought  they  not  to  be  carried 
much  further  ?     If  you  say  that  this  is  impracticable, 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  272.  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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as  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  found  its  once 
boasted  fundamental  principle  to  be,  then  the  question 
arises,  Why  is  it  impracticable  ?  No  answer  can  be 
given  to  this  question,  except  it  be,  that  Christians  are 
nearly  as  indolent  and  careless  in  seeking  for  the  truth, 
as  they  affirm  that  infidels  are.  As  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  many  of  your  best  men  have  refused  to  join  it, 
while  its  creed  is  too  meagre  and  indefinite  to  satisfy 
any  church.  This  Alliance  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  stage, 
on  which  the  drama  of  union  is  acted  for  a  few  stated 
hours  before  the  world.  But  the  life  of  an  actor  is 
generally  different  from  his  stage-character. 

Theologus. — Is  there  anything  further  to  be  urged 
against  our  principle,  that  he  who  honestly  and  dili- 
gently seeks  the  truth  on  any  topic,  may  be  ignorant, 
but  will  not  err  on  that  topic,  or  against  its  applica- 
tion to  the  contradictions  prevalent  among  Christians, 
as  well  as  to  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  in- 
fidelity? 

Origen. — The  advantages  of  our  divi- 

ofSectoVANTAGES  si°ns>  though  indirect,  have  been  great 

and  numerous :  all  these  we  should  lose, 

and  much  more,  by  leaden  uniformity.     Conflicting 

sects  produce  a  healthy  rivalry. 

Celsus. — Have  no  advantages  flowed  from  the  con- 
troversy between  infidels  and  Christians  ?  Besides,  if 
schism  be  not  '  a  corruption,'  it  needs  not  the  plea  of 
these  advantages  to  justify  it ;  and  if  it  be  a  corrup- 
tion, these  advantages  cannot  justify  it. 

Theologus. — The  principle  under  discussion  would 
not  by  any  means,  if  fairly  carried  out,  conduct  men 
to  a  leaden  uniformity,  but  would  produce,  what  can 
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be  produced  in  no  other  conceivable  way — a  free  and 
intelligent  union. 

Origen. — But  this  principle  supposes, 
TheologyGBESS  m  ^at  ^ere  is  i  a  progress  of  man  in  theo- 
logy,' which  is  altogether  inadmissible.1 

Celsus. — Inadmissible!  Christianity,  as  understood 
and  expounded  by  men,  has  been  changeable  at  least,  if 
not  progressive. 

Origen. — '  In  the  view  of  an  intelligent  and  honest 
mind,  the  religion  of  Christ  stands  as  clear  of  all  con- 
nection with  the  corruption  of  men,  and  churches,  and 
ages,  as  when  it  was  first  revealed.  It  retains  its 
purity,  like  Moses  in  Egypt,  or  Daniel  in  Babylon,  or 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  Himself  while  He  mingled 
with  scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  publicans  and  sinners.'2 

Celsus. — This  uncontaminated  religion  of  Christ  is 
a  mere  speculation.  Granting  that  it  is  in  the  Bible, 
no  one  has  yet  found  it.  One  of  your  own  friends  says : 
*  Christianity  is  in  gradual  process  of  reforming  the 
principles  and  practices  of  mankind;  and  when  the 
sanative  operation  shall  have  advanced  some  several 
stages  beyond  its  present  point,  the  notions  and  usages 
of  our  day,  compared  with  the  commands  of  Christ  as 
then  understood,  will  no  doubt  seem  incredibly  defec- 
tive.'8 

Origen. — We  never  meant  to  exclude  such  thoughts 
as  these.  We  are  free  to  admit  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words :  *  That  even  the  sincere 
Christian  will  often  be  mistaken,  and  mistaken  views 
have  pernicious  effects,  is  no  more  than  may  be  ex- 

1  Infidelity,  etc.,  p.  167.  2  Ibid.  p.  894. 

3  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  London  1830,  p.  191. 
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pected  from  human  fallibility.  It  needs  but  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  see  that  perversions 
of  religious  truth  will  easily  have  demoralizing  effects.'1 
Celsus. — If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  l  progress  of  man  in  theology.'  You 
believe  that  sincere  Christians  will  some  day  or  other 
escape  from  their  mistaken  and  pernicious  views.  Will 
that  happen  without  'progress?'  If  ' Christianity  has 
been  frequently  so  much  corrupted  in  its  doctrines, 
morals,  and  institutions,  as  to  have  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance  between  the 
blotched  copy  and  the  fair  original,'2  there  must  have 
been  some  progress  and  improvement  already  to  justify 
such  a  statement. 

Theobgus. — The  question  now  arises : 
antit  to  be  Dis-  Since  it  is  so  important  that  Christianity 

TiNGuisHED   from  should  not  be  confounded  with  its  cor- 
rrs  Corruptions? 

ruptions,  or  made  responsible  for  them, 

how  is  Christianity  to  be  distinguished  from  its  cor- 
ruptions ?  This  question  contains  the  real  gist  of  the 
controversy,  and  brings  us  back  to  our  original  ground. 
Origen. — '  Man  can  have  no  infallible  guide  on  any 
subject.  He  may  expect,  as  placed  here  in  a  state  of 
trial,  to  learn  in  morals,  as  on  every  subject,  from 
various  sources,  and  by  various  means.  His  proba- 
tion in  life  depends  upon  the  employment  of  all  the 
faculties  of  his  nature.  He  needs  all  the  light,  both 
of  reason  and  of  revelation,  and  will  still  be  liable  to 


error.' 8 


Celsus. — If,  after  the  due  employment  of  all  the 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.  *  Infidelity,  p.  392. 

3  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
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faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  still  liable  to  err ;  if, 
notwithstanding  an  honest  and  diligent  search  for 
truth  in  any  matter,  a  man  may  not  only  be  ignorant, 
but  even  err  in  that  matter,  this  is  a  scepticism  too 
extravagant  for  me.  If  my  understanding,  do  as  I 
may,  may  still  deceive  me  in  one  point,  it  may  deceive 
me  in  any ;  it  may  deceive  me  in  all. 

Theologus. — Men  are  liable  to  err,  as  they  are  to 
sin,  if  they  choose.  But  to  say  that  man  must  sin, 
or  must  err,  whether  he  will  or  not,  is  to  destroy  our 
responsibility  and  intelligence.  Besides,  if  not  only 
ignorance,  but  error,  be  absolutely  unavoidable,  then 
contradictions  may  be  stereotyped  for  ever,  and  the 
idea  of  progress  is,  of  course,  a  pure  delusion.  But  if 
men  can  avoid  error,  as  our  principle  implies,  and  grow 
in  knowledge,  progress  is  possible ;  and  it  is  also  prac- 
ticable for  the  upright  and  earnest  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error  in  religion,  and  in  other  matters. 

Oingen. — But  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  avoid 
being  in  error,  when,  after  all,  '  error  is  partial  truth  ?n 
Celsus. — This  assertion  will  not  help 
tialTruth  PAR"  your  frrgun^nt,  unless  it  mean  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  error  is  a  portion  or 
fragment  of  the  truth.  To  suppose,  however,  that 
error  in  any  form  is  found  among  the  elements  or  con- 
stituents of  truth  in  any  degree,  is  to  deny  the  anti- 
thesis between  truth  and  error,  and  to  destroy  truth 
altogether.  If  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  author 
you  quote,  he  contradicts  himself,  when  he  says  else- 
where :  '  The  reason  of  man,  and  his  faculty  of 
language,  are  gifts  derived  from  the  Creator  with  his 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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being;  and  the  knowledge  which  they  are  able  to 
convey,  however  imperfect  and  inadequate,  is  true  as 
far  as  it  can  go,  and  is  such  as  He  intends  us  to 
attain.'1 

Theologus. — This  last  quotation  is  a  very  fair  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle  under  discussion.  If  the 
statement  that  error  is  partial  truth  mean,  that  erro- 
neous knowledge  and  true  knowledge  may  be  found 
in  the  same  individual  mind,  or  that  it  is  inaccurate 
to  represent  a  part  of  the  truth  as  equivalent  to  the 
whole  of  the  truth,  the  statement  is  unquestionably 
correct,  although  we  cannot  admire  the  manner  of 
expressing  it.  But  with  either  of  these  meanings,  it 
cannot  palliate  or  excuse  both  parties  in  a  controversy, 
who  contradict  each  other  either  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  or  as  to  some  important  point  in  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  or  morals  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
all  along  supposing  that,  in  every  contradiction,  one  of 
the  parties  must  be  in  error. 

Origen. — But  may  it  not  be  said  that  '  arguments 
often  fail  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion,  because 
men  differ  in  fundamental  principles  of  judgment, 
which  may  not  have  been  ascertained,  and  which  may 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  observation?'2 

Celsus. — If,  by  different  principles  of  judgment,  you 
simply  mean  diverse  principles  which  are  applicable 
to  diverse  cases,  there  is  no  dispute  between  us.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  meaning,  judging  from  the 
language  which  you  use;  for  such  diverse  or  distinct 
principles  could  never  account  for  differences  of  opinion 
which  cannot  be  reconciled.     Do  you  really  perceive 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  L  p.  338.  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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the  meaning  of  your  statement  ?  Can  you  admit  it 
to  be  possible  that  the  i  fundamental  principles  of 
judgment'  among  mankind — that  is,  not  those  which 
are  heedlessly  assumed  to  be  fundamental,  but  those 
which  really  are  so — are  contradictory,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other  ?  This  is  indeed  transcendental 
scepticism.  The  climax  is  reached  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  these  conflicting  principles  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation.  If  man's  nature  at  its  root  and 
core  be  thus  a  lie,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is  this  Chris- 
tian Theism?  The  same  author  says  (p.  248),  'It 
cannot  need  omniscience  to  guard  against  error.' 

Origen. — '  But  God  alone  is  perfect. 

wicSSSL.0F  The  creature  in his  very  nature  is  limited. 
This  limitation  shows  itself  in  man,  in 
the  presence  of  error  beside  truth  in  his  understand- 
ing.'1 '  Man's  feebleness  is  apt  everywhere,  not  merely 
to  limit,  but  to  spoil  his  judgments.'2 

Celsus. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  limita- 
tion of  our  nature  is  to  be  found  the  liability  or  possi- 
bility of  erring.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that,  because 
we  are  creatures,  we  must  therefore  necessarily  fall 
into  error,  the  validity  of  the  understanding  is  aban- 
doned. If  our  rational  consciousness  err  inevitably, 
involuntarily,  and  unknowingly,  even  in  one  instance, 
how  can  it  be  trusted  in  any  instance  ?  In  the  words 
of  the  author  you  just  quoted,  we  may  say,  '  Man  looks 
abroad  with  a  clear  confidence,  that  what  he  every- 
where reads  in  the  light  of  his  own  consciousness  is 
the  very  truth  and  meaning  which  is  there,  and  which 
he  therefore  ought  to  receive.     Let  this  confidence  be 

1  Theism,  p.  340.  *  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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destroyed,  and  there  remains  for  him  no  truth  or 
genuine  science  that  we  can  imagine.'1  This  last 
sentence  is  emphatic ;  and  it  is  further  obvious  that, 
if  this  confidence  be  destroyed  in  one  case,  it  utterly 
and  entirely  perishes.  Your  argument  lands  us  again, 
even  when  judged  by  your  own  principles,  in  the 
darkest  scepticism. 

Theologies. — Undoubtedly ;  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  very  limitation  or  narrowness  of  our  minds  as 
created  beings  necessarily  entails,  not  merely  ignorance, 
but  in  some  degree  error,  it  may  be  asked,  Are  we 
conscious  of  any  one  of  these  errors  when  we  actually 
embrace  it,  or  are  we  not  ?  If  we  are  conscious  that 
we  are  in  error,  when  we  are  in  error,  it  is  not  true 
that  in  such  a  case  we  really  are  in  error.  If,  again, 
we  may  be  in  error  necessarily  and  unconsciously,  then 
such  may  be  our  condition  for  aught  that  we  can  tell, 
in  the  very  instance  in  which  we  feel  most  confidently 
that  we  know  the  truth.  Our  assurance  of  knowing 
the  truth  is  thus  irretrievably  lost. 

Origen. — But  while  admitting  that  the  facts  of 
God's  present  administration  are  conflicting,  and  the 
reason  of  man -faltering  and  tottering,  can  an  express 
and  authoritative  revelation  not  supply  the  defi- 
ciency ?3 

Celsus. — No  authority  can  reconcile  facts  that  are 
really  in  conflict.  And  if  man's  reason  be  tottering, 
even  a  divine  revelation  cannot  give  it  strength  and 
stability.  This  is  not  my  opinion  only,  but  that  of 
your  own  friends.  'There  can  be  no  question,'  says 
one,   i  that  man  is  dependent  upon  his  faculties  for 

1  Theism,  p.  58.  *  A  Defence,  etc.,  pp.  i80  and  37. 
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whatever  knowledge  he  can  possess,  natural  or  re- 
vealed. It  is  only  through  the  mental  powers  that 
he  is  able  to  understand  the  language  of  nature,  or  to 
find  a  meaning  in  revelation.  Reason  must  also  be 
called  in  to  establish  the  evidences  of  revelation ;  and, 
consequently' — mark  the  words  which  follow — 'the 
known  authority  of  revealed  religion  cannot  exceed 
that  of  the  natural  powers,  and  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  veracity  of  reason.'1  Besides,  if  reason  be 
tottering  or  faltering,  how  can  even  its  illusions  be  in- 
veterate? If  the  influences  of  Christianity  can  be 
neither  dissipated  nor  destroyed  by  arguments  or 
force,2  and  if  these  influences  are  somehow  dependent 
upon  reason,  reason  must  be  strong  and  immoveable. 

Origen. — All  this  reasoning,  however, 

Probable  Truth.  .  ,  .  °7  7 

is  carried  on  in  forgetfulness  of  a  most 

important  principle,  that  moral  and  religious  truth  is 

not  demonstrable,  but  only  probable. 

Celsus. — Wherein  does  probable  truth  differ  from 
other  truth?  For,  to  a  common  understanding,  pro- 
bable seems  a  somewhat  strange  epithet  of  truth. 
What  is  true  is  more  than  probable;  what  is  only 
probable,  can  scarcely  be  called  true.    • 

Tlieobgus. — There  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween probability  and  truth,  which  falls  to  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Origen. — But  every  person  understands  the  differ- 
ence between  a  probable  and  a  demonstrative  truth. 

Celsus. — What  is  it,  then  ? 

Origen. — Take  Locke's  statement :  *  The  comparison 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  the  fairest  way  to 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.         *  A  Defence,  etc.,  pp.  143,  144. 
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search  after  truth,  and  the  surest  not  to  mistake  on 
which  side  she  is.  There  is  scarce  any  controversy 
which  is  not  a  full  instance  of  this ;  and  if  a  man 
will  embrace  only  those  opinions  from  which  he  can 
remove  all  difficulties  and  objections,  I  fear  he  will 
have  but  very  narrow  thoughts,  and  find  very  little 
that  he  shall  assent  to.  What,  then  ?  will  you  say ; 
shall  he  embrace  that  for  truth  which  has  improba- 
bilities in  it  that  he  cannot  master  ?  This  has  a  clear 
answer.  In  contradicting  opinions,  one  must  be  true : 
that  he  cannot  doubt.  Which,  then,  shall  he  take? 
That  which  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  light  and 
evidence,  that  which  is  freest  from  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties, though  our  narrow  capacities  cannot  penetrate  it 
on  every  side.'1 

Celsus. — Nothing  surely  can  be  more  reasonable, 
than  to  distinguish  between  opinions  which  are  to  our- 
selves clear  from  all  difficulties  and  objections,  and 
those  which  we  do  not  feel  to  be  so  clear.  Why 
should  not  these  two  classes  of  opinions  be  called  by 
different  names?  That  which  has  no  improbabilities 
in  it  which  we  cannot  master,  cannot  be  more  than 
true.  To  call  that  true  which  has  such  improbabilities, 
is  sad  confusion.  On  your  own  showing,  then,  Chris- 
tianity is  not  true,  but  only  probable. 

Theologies. — Besides,  it  is  obviously  incorrect  to 
say,  that  4  in  contradicting  opinions,  one  must  be  true.' 
For  example,  if  one  man  says  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right  angles,  and  another 
man  says  that  they  are  more,  these  opinions  are  con- 
tradictory, and  both  of  them  are  wrong.    Again,  one 

1  A  Defence,  etc.,  pp.  217,  218. 
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person  says,  Episcopacy  is  the  divinely  instituted  form 
of  church  government;  and  another  says,  No,  it  is 
Presbytery.  These  are  conflicting  opinions:  one  of 
them  must  be  wrong,  both  cannot  be  true.  Both  of 
them,  however,  may  be  erroneous;  for  a  third  party 
steps  forward  and  affirms  that  Congregationalism  is  the 
divinely  instituted  form  of  church  government.  Of 
these  three  contradicting  opinions,  not  one  is  neces- 
sarily true ;  for  it  is  at  least  possible,  as  some  main- 
tain, that  there  is  no  divinely  appointed  form  of  church 
government  at  all. 

Origen. — 'I  find,  in  reference  to  Christianity,  as  in 
reference  to  Theism,  what  appears  to  me  an  immense 
preponderance  of  evidence  of  various  kinds  in  favour 
of  its  truth ;  but  both  alike,  I  find,  involved  in  many 
difficulties,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  insurmountable, 
and  in  many  mysteries  which  I  cannot  fathom.  I 
believe  the  conclusions  in  spite  of  them.'1 

Celsus. — But  then  you  can  believe  these  conclu- 
sions only  as  probable,  not  as  true.  Is  every  opinion 
in  morals  and  religion  involved  in  insurmountable 
difficulties  ?  Is  it  no  more  than  probable  that  to  tell  a 
lie  is  wrong  ?  The  author  you  quote  does  regard  some 
things  in  religion  as  certain  and  true — as  more  than 
probable.  For  example,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  a 
third  possibility  between  the  Bible  and  Atheism,  '  This 
third  possibility — such  a  god  as  he  describes — is  felt 
by  the  best  instincts  of  man  to  be  none  at  all,  but  an 
absolute  incredibility.' *  Again  he  says :  '  One  thing  is 
clear,  clear  as  the  day,  that  human  nature  in  general 
perfectly  understands  his  (the  Deist's)  pretensions.'8 

1 A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  37.  8  Ibid.  p.  63.  8  Ibid.  p.  C7. 
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It  thus  appears,  on  this  author's  showing,  that  there 
are  some  things  clearer  and  more  certain,  not  only  in 
mathematics,  but  also  in  morals  and  religion,  than  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Ttieohgus. — When  men  express  a  judgment  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  of  probability,  a  real  contradic- 
tion is  never  evolved.  In  matters  of  probability  or  of 
opinion,  the  proposition  is  not  known  or  affirmed  to  be 
either  true  or  erroneous.  Ilence  men  can  agree  to 
differ,  while  their  judgments  are  moving  to  and  fro  on 
this  sliding  scale  of  mere  opinion.  Their  differences 
can  be  measured  by  degrees  of  more  and  less  proba- 
bility. One  man  asserts  such  and  such  an  event  is 
very  likely ;  another  says  it  is  not  likely  at  all ;  and 
there  the  business  must  rest  till  the  fact  be  developed. 
It  is  a  totally  diverse  case  when  one  affirms,  and 
another  denies,  the  reality  of  a  fact,  or  the  truth  of  a 
principle.  A  man  who  holds  his  principles  as  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual of  no  principle  whatever.  The  denial  of  one 
principle  implies  the  affirmation  of  a  counter  or  re- 
verse principle.  An  undoubted  contradiction  is  also 
manifested  in  the  affirmation  and  non-affirmation  (that 
is,  the  refusal  to  affirm),  a  fact  which  is  of  much 
importance  to  both  parties,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
their  knowledge 

Origen. — The  conclusions  in  natural 

Theology       theology  are  not  invalidated  by  the  di- 
verse forms  in  which  the  argument  is  put. 

Celsus. — The  argument  is  not  only  diverse,  but  the 
arguments  of  different  advocates  are  contradictory. 

Origen. — That  is  too  sweeping  an  assertion. 
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Celsus. — Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  One  of  your 
friends  says :  '  The  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God 
is  neither  exclusively  a  posteriori  nor  exclusively  a 
priori,  but  partakes  of  both.  It  is  vain  to  assert  an 
exclusive  claim  for  either  argument,  since  they  involve 
and  aid  each  other.'1  An  exclusive  claim  has  been 
often  made  for  both  these  arguments,  and  made  by 
men  whom  you  highly  honour;  and  now  each  claim 
is  reprobated,  and  a  good  argument  is  asserted  to  be 
found  in  the  combination  of  the  two.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  two  invalid  arguments  can  form, 
or  be  regarded  as  forming,  a  sound  one ;  unless  it  be 
somehow  in  this  way,  that  a  man  must  be  content 
because  he  has  two  coats,  although  neither  of  them  fit 
his  person. 

Origen. — Surely  you  do  not  assert  that  Clarke 
would  deny  the  validity  of  Paley's  argument,  or  Paley 
deny  the  validity  of  Clarke's  ? 

Celsus. — This  is  not  my  opinion  only.  Listen  to 
the  statement  of  one  of  your  friends.  '  We  consider 
that  these  writers  (Brown,  Brougham,  and  Chalmers), 
while  rightly  repudiating  the  conclusiveness  of  a  priori 
reasoning  in  reference  to  our  subject,  have  failed  to  set 
forth,  and  even  to  apprehend  with  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness, the  subjective  conditions,  or,  in  our 
previous  language,  principles,  which  their  h  posteriori 
argument  at  once  presupposes  as  its  essential  basis, 
and  demands  in  order  to  its  complete  and  effective 
validity.'2  A  contradiction  is  surely  affirmed  here. 
And  it  becomes  all  the  more  emphatic  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  following  remarks,  in  which  the 

1  Infidelity,  pp.  85,  27.  2  Theism,  p.  7. 
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essential  unity  of  the  argument  is  asserted :  *  We 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  question  as  to 
the  separate  force  and  value  of  this  department  of 
evidence  (moral  intuitive  evidence).  All  such  ques- 
tions are,  according  to  our  view,  quite  irrelevant.  For 
the  genuine  apprehension  of  the  theistic  evidence  is 
not  that  of  a  series  of  separate  and  independent  proofs, 
but  that  of  a  great  scheme  of  argument  presenting 
itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects.'1 

Origen. — When  such  eminent  and  godly  men  thus 
differ  so  seriously,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  conclude 
that  on  such  topics  truth  is  not  to  be  found  by  weak 
erring  man. 

Celsus. — Ha!  that  is  exactly  our  conclusion;  and 
it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  another  of  your  distin- 
guished authors,  who  says:  ' There  is  no  more  con- 
currence among  Christians  respecting  the  foundations 
of  natural  religion,  than  among  the  various  systems  of 
unbelief.'2  He  immediately  adds:  'Nothing  is  more 
certain  to  retard  the  progress  of  truth,  than  to  re- 
commend it  by  doubtful  evidences  and  inconsequent 
proofs.'  In  such  circumstances,  instead  of  talking  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  truth,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  to  his  purpose  to  show  its  beginning  ? 

Origen. — But,  after  all,  the  conclusions  of  natural 
theology  are  not  invalidated  by  these  contradictory 
arguments. 

Celsus. — At  all  events,  on  the  showing  of  your  own 
advocates,  truth  is  damaged.  And  it  is  always  a  sus- 
picious circumstance  to  find  men  agreeing  to  hold  a 
conclusion,  while  they  cannot  agree  why  they  hold  it, 

1  Theism,  p.  251.  *  Christian  Theism,  vol  i.  p.  7. 
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— like  travellers,  who  during  their  journey  are  full  of 
contention  and  strife,  but  who  at  its  termination  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  and  without  apparent  cause, 
embrace  each  other  as  long-tried  faithful  friends. 

Origen. — We  are  on  the  wrong  track, 

™°o"c"  when  we  suppose  that  religion  is  an 

affair  of  severe  logic  and  hard  argument. 

Celsus. — Do  you  then  abandon  your  favourite  fun- 
damental position,  that  your  faith  is  reasonable  ? 

Origen. — No,  not  at  all.  l  Religious  life  is  mainly 
of  an  emotional  character.  That  in  human  nature 
'which  we  have  termed  religiousness — that  which  capa- 
citates man  for  pleasurable  communion  with  the 
Eternal  Spirit — that  which  craves,  in  order  to  its 
proportional  development,  a  communication  of  ap- 
propriate religious  ideas — consists  far  more  largely  of 
sensibility  than  of  power.  It  is  more  emphatically 
responsive  to  love  than  to  light.  Knowing  is  less  its 
characteristic  exercise  than  feeling.  Perfect  subjective 
religion  is  perfect  oneness  of  will  between  man  and 
God ;  and  the  will,  as  everybody  must  admit,  is  less 
influenced  by  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding 
than  by  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Not  that  religious- 
ness has  no  need  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  for  how 
but  by  their  aid  can  we  become  cognizant  of  God  or 
of  His  will  ?  But  such  cognizance,  although  absolutely 
necessary  to  religious  life,  is  not  the  life  itself.'1 

Celsus. — While  it  is  admitted,  as  you  have  just 
done,  that  cognizance,  or  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  will,  lies  at  the  basis  of  religious  life,  and  so  long 
as  the  question  concerns  the  nature  and  validity  of 

1  Bases  of  Belief .    By  E.  Miall,  M.P.    London,  1857.    Pp.  97,  98. 
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that  knowledge,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  mere  quantity 
or  amount  of  sensibility  and  feeling  that  may  legiti- 
mately enter  into  religiousness.  Besides,  if  knowledge 
be  *  absolutely  necessary  to  religious  life,'  then  it  is 
plain  that  knowledge  must  be  regarded  as  much,  and 
not  less,  a  characteristic  exercise  of  religiousness  as 
feeling.  To  assert  that  religiousness  is  independent 
of  knowledge,  is  sheer  mysticism.  To  admit  this  de- 
pendence, or,  in  other  words,  the  reasonableness  of 
faith,  is  to  open  up  the  questions  which  we  have  been 
discussing. 

Theologies. — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  on  the  state1- 
ment  that  'the  will  is  less  influenced  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  understanding  than  by  the  affections  of 
the  heart,'  that  the  fact  may  be  admitted  as  it  is  here 
stated,  without  any  advantage  to  the  scheme  that 
would  sever  religion  from  truth.  In  morals,  what  is 
never  can  prove  what  should  be.  Will  any  one  deny 
that  the  will  ought  to  be  influenced  as  much  at  least  by 
the  conclusions  of  the  understanding  as  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  ?  Hence  any  religion  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  that  would  command  the  assent  of 
intelligent  beings,  must  clearly  state  the  truth  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  successfully  vindicate  its  validity. 
Till  this  is  done,  emotion  and  feeling  must  be  sus- 
pended; only,  however,  like  waters  under  restraint, 
to  burst  forth  more  freely  in  due  season. 

Origen. — But  'religious  insight  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  intellectual  processes.'1 

Celsus. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
what  you  mean  ? 

1  Bases,  p.  376,  etc. 
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Origen. — '  Men  may  be  thoroughly  competent  to 
declare  to  their  fellow-men  what  there  is  of  God's 
character,  of  God's  intention,  of  God's  will,  in  any 
special  embodiment  of  them,  without  being  necessarily 
beyond  the  reach  of  correction  or  criticism  in  any  of 
the  modes  of  communication  they  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt.  The  stammering  tongue  does  not 
destroy  the  worth  of  a  kind  message.  The  heart's  love 
may  be  truly  declared  even  in  broken  metaphors.  The 
spirit  of  a  law  may  be  lucidly  and  impressively  set 
forth,  although,  in  doing  it,  a  man  may  illustrate  his 
point  by  a  mistaken  allusion  or  an  exploded  fact. 
And  the  mind  of  the  Ilighest  may  be  unerringly  in- 
terpreted for  us  by  those  whose  figures  of  speech  are 
occasionally  confused,  and  whose  chains  of  argument 
are  not  always  logically  conclusive.'1 

Celsus. — All  this  only  amounts  to  the  simple  state- 
ment, that  a  man  may  be  right  in  one  point,  and  wrong 
in  another.  And  how  he  can  be  right  on  any  point, 
where  truth  is  concerned,  without  an  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  some  sort  or  another,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive. 
In  religious  insight  or  instinct,  there  is  an  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  or  there  is  none.  If  there  is  none, 
religion  is  undiluted  enthusiasm.  If  there  be  an  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  then  there  is  an  intellectual 
process;  and  the  above  distinction,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Origen. — l  The  still,  small  voice  of  the  Creator  may 
be  heard  within  the  soul,  though  formal  proofs  may 
be  unknown.  Deeper  than  logic,  and  prior  to  it  is 
the  truth  that  God  exists.'2 

1  Bases,  p.  379.  2  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 15. 
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Celsus. — The  truth  which  is  deeper  than  logic,  and 

prior  to  it,  is  of  course  independent  of  it.     Why,  then, 

so  much  bustle  and  labour  to  prove  the  existence  of 

God? 

Tlieologus. — That  there  is  an  informed  evidence,  or, 

in  other  words,  practical  proof,  and  that  it  is  both 

valid  and  sufficient,  has  not  received  the  prominence 

which  it  deserves.1     The   relegation  or  dismissal  of 

religion  from  the  sphere  of  logic  and  of  truth — a  shift 

which  has  been  so  often  resorted  to  by  both  parties — 

can  be  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  a  dexterous 

move  to  evade  a  difficulty,  or  to  escape  the  shame  of 

confessing  a  failure. 

Celsus. — We  have  no  objections  whatever  to  the 

doctrine,  per  se,  that  religiousness  is  mainly  a  matter 

of  sensibility.     As  there  is  no  reasoning  about  affairs 

of  taste  and  feeling,  every  man  should  be  left  quietly 

to  indulge  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  his  own 

peculiar  constitution.      If  Christians  would  only  act 

consistently  on  this   principle,   as  we   should   do,  if 

fanatics  would  let  us  alone,  the  acrimony,  and  anger, 

and  bitterness  of  religious  controversy  would  soon  be 

buried  in  the  grave  of  forgetfulness. 

Theobgus. — There  would  be  room  in  the  same  tomb 

for  Truth  deceased.     At  the  obsequies  of  Truth,  the 

universe  would  go  into  everlasting  mourning. 

„  Oriqen. — It   seems  almost  too  much 

Christian  Union.  " 

to  expect  that  the  present  conflict  of 

sentiment  on  vital  doctrines  and  important  duties  that 

prevails  in  the  Christian  community  should  terminate. 

Celsus. — It  is  more  likely  that   Christianity  will 

1  See  Dialogue  V. 
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perish  under  these  very  contradictions,  when  the 
human  race  shall  rise  from  the  minority  of  supersti- 
tion to  the  manhood  of  reason. 

Theologus. — There  is  no  chance  of  mankind  adopt- 
ing infidelity,  at  all  events,  till  the  race  is  in  its 
dotage.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  union  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  a  union  of  sentiment  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  of  love  and  affection.  This  union  may  allow  i  end- 
less varieties  of  administration,  and  local  laws  and 
customs  widely  differing  from  each  other,'  only  so 
long  as  no  religious  principle  or  weighty  obligation  is 
therein  implicated.  Whatever  i  intractable  diversities' 
there  may  be,  they  surely  cannot  be  supposed  to  in- 
volve, when  Christian  union  is  realized,  a  contradiction 
on  any  prominent  moral  or  religious  topic. 

Origen. — What  are  the  means  by  which  you  expect 
to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  marvellous 
consummation  ? 

Theologus. — You  will  readily  admit,  that  if  an  un- 
believer in  the  gospel  —  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Jew, 
Infidel,  or  Papist — were  to  seek  the  truth,  God  would  not 
leave  him  helplessly  entangled  in  damning  error ;  so  I 
believe  that,  if  Christians  were  to  seek  the  truth,  they 
would  escape  from  their  scandalous  contradictions  and 
damaging  errors.  If  the  world  is  ultimately  to  come 
to  believe  that  Christianity  is  true,  by  giving  it  a 
devout  and  diligent  attention — and  the  triumph  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way — is  it  extravagant  to  expect 
that,  by  the  use  of  the  very  same  means,  Christians 
shall  come  to  know  what  Christianity  in  its  purity  and 
integrity  really  is,    and  thus   avoid  everything  like 
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collision  in  expounding  its  doctrines,  and  in  enforcing 
and  obeying  its  precepts?  And  if  a  vigorous  and 
impartial  examination,  an  honest  search  for  truth,  may 
be  reasonably  expected  and  authoritatively  demanded 
from  the  unbeliever,  how  much  more  from  the  be- 
liever 1 

Oriqen. — After  all,  the  question  still 
returns,  What  is  truth  ? 

Celsus. — Ay,  that  is  the  knot  that  has  to  be  untied. 

Theologies. — If  we  treat  Christianity  and  religion 
practically,  as  we  treat  any  other  subject  practically, 
there  is  no  call  to  answer  that  question.  An  illiterate 
Christian  can  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  he  enter- 
tains, without  the  aid  of  metaphysics  or  science.  If 
that  reason  is  judged  of,  as  reasons  for  acting  in  other 
matters  are  judged  of,  it  will  stand  the  test. 

Origen. — Do  you  then  decline  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Theologus. — No.  But  I  take  my  main  position  on 
practical  ground,  which  shall  hereafter  be  explained 
and  vindicated  at  length.  So  far  as  the  science  or 
speculation  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  I  have  only  a 
hypothesis  to  propose  for  consideration. 

Celsus. —  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to  define 
Truth? 

Theologus. — We  have  thought  that  the  foundation 
of  a  speculative  argument  might  perhaps  be  laid  thus : 
Knowledge  implies  an  object  known,  and  an  intelligent 
subject  knowing.  Knowledge  is  thus  the  act  of  the 
intelligent  being,  when  knowing  the  object,  and  may 
always  be  expressed  in  a  proposition.  Hence  we  would 
concur  with  those  who  have  represented  Truth  to  be  the 
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harmony  or  agreement  of  a  proposition  (or  knowledge) 
with  the  object  known.  Error,  consequently,  is  the 
c&mgreement  of  knowledge,  or  a  proposition  with  its 
object.  Thus  we  obtain  immediately  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  formerly  noticed.  Normal  or  true  know- 
ledge is  the  first  of  these,  in  which  the  agent  knows 
the  object,  and  knows  that  he  knows  it.  The  second, 
abnormal  or  erroneous  knowledge,  is  developed  when 
the  agent  does  not  know  the  object,  and  thinks  he 
does. 

Origen. — One  or  two  points  have  come  up  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  on  which  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  views  somewhat  more  at  length. 

Theologies. — I  myself  have  felt  the  desirableness  of 
a  fuller  exposition  of  my  sentiments,  but  was  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  argument  in  which  you  were 
engaged  with  our  friend  here. 

Origen. — I  cannot  see  how  you  get  over  the  distinc- 
tion between  mathematical  and  moral  truth. 

Theologm. — Since  truth  is  the  agree- 
cif^caJt'Te^"  ment  of  a  Proposition  with  the  object  to 
which  it  refers,  all  truth  is  specifically 
one.  No  truth,  therefore,  can  with  propriety  be  called 
contingent;  although  this  mode  of  describing  some 
truths  is  very  old  and  very  common.  We  may  suppose 
a  contingent  existence  to  be  annihilated,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  any  true  proposition  respecting  that  existence 
to  become  untrue.  The  statement  that  Napoleon  died 
at  St.  Helena  is  true,  universally  and  for  ever ;  that  it 
should  ever  cease  to  be  true,  is  inconceivable :  it  is  as 
unchangeably  and  everlastingly  true  as  any  axiom  in 
mathematics. 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton  not  only  takes  substantially  the 
same  view,  but  explains  the  philosophy  of  the  case. 
4 1  may  here  also  observe/  he  says,  '  that  though  the 
primary  truths  of  fact  and  the  primary  truths  of  intelli- 
gence (the  contingent  and  necessary  truths  of  Reid) 
form  two  very  distinct  classes  of  the  original  beliefs  or 
intuitions  of  consciousness ;  there  appears  no  sufficient 
ground  to  regard  their  sources  as  different,  and  there- 
fore to  be  distinguished  by  different  names.'  The 
reason  which  he  assigns  for  this  representation  is,  that 
the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  truth  is 
nothing  more  than  '  the  distinction  between  the  data 
or  deliverances  of  consciousness  simply,  in  tJiemselves,  as 
apprehended  facts  or  actual  manifestations;  and  these 
deliverances  considered  as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  facts 
beyond  their  own  phenomenal  reality.'  l 

The  matter  may  be  represented  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  thus.  Evidence  on  any  point  whatever,  if 
valid  and  sufficient  in  itself,  is  irresistible  to  the  intelli- 
gent being  who  gives  it  due  attention.  When  due 
attention  is  withheld,  however  sufficient  and  valid  the 
evidence  may  be,  or  to  whatever  subject  it  may  relate, 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  not  attained.  When  a 
proposition  is  professedly  supported  by  evidence,  the 
evidence  is  valid,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  invalid,  it  is 
improper  to  call  it  evidence  at  all.  When  a  propo- 
sition is  supported  by  valid  evidence,  this  evidence 
is  sufficient,  or  it  is  not.  When  valid  evidence  is 
sufficient,  the  proposition  is  declared  to  be  true  ;  when 
insufficient,  the  proposition  is  declared  to  be  probable. 
This  principle  applies  equally  well  to  every  kind  of 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid's  Works,  pp.  743,  744. 
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propositions,  however  diverse  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
positions may  be.  In  thus  abandoning  the  distinction 
between  necessary  and  contingent  truth,  as  commonly 
understood,  we  also  abandon  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  demonstrative  evidence,  especially  as  this 
distinction  is  used  in  the  infidel  controversy. 

The  distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent 
truth  is  admissible,  when  it  simply  indicates  that  there 
is  one  class  of  truths  respecting  necessary  things,  and 
another  class  of  truths  regarding  contingent  things. 
The  distinction,  as  thus  understood,  is  not  of  much 
value.  A  contingent  existence  may  perish,  or  cease 
to  be ;  but  no  truth  can  perish,  or  cease  to  be  a  truth. 
Of  every  event  we  might  speak  as  the  poet  sings  of 
evil  deeds : 

*  God  may  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  out. 
Systems  begin  and  end,  Eternity 
Rolls  on  his  endless  years,  and  men,  absolved 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  forget 
The  evil  deed,  and  God  imputes  it  not ; 
But  neither  systems  ending  nor  begun, 
Eternity  that  rolls  his  endless  years, 
Nor  men  absolved,  and  sanctified,  and  washed 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  nor  yet 
Forgetfulness,  nor  God  imputing  not, 
Can  wash  the  guilty  deed,  once'  done,  from  out 
The  faithful  annals  of  the  past :  who  reads, 
And  many  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was, 
And  is,  and  shall  for  ever  be — a  dark, 
Unnatural,  and  loathly  moral  spot.' 

Pollok. 

The  reason  why  there  is  more  discrepancy  of 
opinion  in  morals  than  in  mathematics,  seems  to  be 
twofold.  1.  Moral  subjects  have  far  more  to  do, 
especially  at  present,  with  the  region  of  probability 
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than  the  exact  sciences ;  and  hence  there  is  more 
occasion  and  room  for  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  2.  But,  chiefly,  there  are 
contradictions  in  morals  when  there  are-  none  in 
mathematics,  because  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
rash  and  prejudiced  judgments  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  which  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  fact,  that 
there  are  stronger  temptations  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  without  due  attention. 
The  same  amount  of  honest  mental  labour,  which  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  master  many  a  scientific  pro- 
blem, would  put  an  end  to  many  a  moral  controversy. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  abnormal  or  erroneous 
knowledge  on  any  point  whatever  is  not  involuntary. 
If  a  sum  in  arithmetic  be  cast  incorrectly,  it  must  be 
because  the  mind  of  the  calculator  denied,  in  one  part 
or  other  of  the  process,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to 
two.  Since  he  has  the  means  of  attaining  perfect 
certainty  and  perfect  accuracy  together,  if  he  shall 
affirm  that  the  sum  is  correctly  reckoned,  when  it  is 
not,  is  there  not  something  wilful  in  this ;  and  if  wilful, 
blameable  ?  The  same  remark  applies  to  every  depart- 
ment of  science.  Is  a  man  not  deserving  of  some 
censure  for  saying  or  thinking  of  any  proposition  that 
it  is  true,  before  he  has  given  it  proper  attention,  or 
before  its  evidence  has  been  seen  by  him  to  be  valid 
and  sufficient  ?  If,  therefore,  any  one  in  olden  times 
affirmed  it  to  be  an  actual  truth  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  did  he  do  so  altogether  involuntarily  and 
inculpably?  Even  those  who  affirmed  it  to  be  true, 
had  they  duly  reflected,  must  have  seen  and  felt  that 
it  was  somewhat  misty  in  itself;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
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it  was  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Many 
may  have  held  it  as  a  hypothesis  to  be  examined,  not 
as  a  conclusion  to  be  trusted. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  on  every  question  evidence 
which  is  valid  and  sufficient  is  irresistible  to  him  who 
gives  it  due  consideration,  and  to  him  only,  and  that 
on  no  matter  whatever  can  a  man  innocently  or  sin- 
cerely take  truth  for  error,  or  error  for  truth.  It  thus 
appears  that  all  true  knowledge  is  equally  clear  and 
certain.  Mathematical  proof  is  frequently  cumulative 
or  complicated,  just  as  moral  proof  is.  An  indocile 
mind  can  ward  off  both.  If  man's  welfare  were  made 
to  depend  on  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elements,  indi- 
viduals would  be  found  to  profess  that  they  could  not 
understand  them,  though  they  could  not,  just  because 
they  would  not.  Others  would  be  found  misrepresent- 
ing the  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  that 
book  to  cases  in  actual  life.  And  many,  doubtless, 
while  well  acquainted  with  the  principles,  would  set 
them  at  practical  defiance.  To  deny  the  validity  of 
some  of  Euclid's  demonstrations  might  be  described  as 
polite  and  reasonable,  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
gross  and  violent  perversions  that  have  been  practised 
upon  the  word  of  God. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  stand  alone  in  holding 
the  views  to  which  expression  has  now  been  given. 
Cudworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Intellectual  System,  thus 
writes:  4For  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some 
have  affirmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any 
concernment  of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  whereby  men's 
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judgments  might  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwith- 
standing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would 
remain  at  least  sceptical  about  them.n 

Sir  David  Brewster,  on  one  occasion,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  following  sentiment :  '  Physical  truth,  like 
mathematical  truth,  is  what  I  can  compel  a  man  to 
believe,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  instructed,  and  of  a 
sound  and  unprejudiced  mind.'8  We  ask  no  more  to 
secure  a  man's  belief  in  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Given  a  sound  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  sufficient 
instruction  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  highest  truth  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  Whoever 
reads  the  Bible  with  a  sound  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
will,  we  think,  ask  for  the  help  of  its  Divine  Author 
to  understand  its  meaning,  and  '  every  one  that  asketh 
receiveth.' 

Origen. — There  is  another  topic  that  needs  elucida- 
tion, namely,  what  you  have  called  the  validity  of  the 
human  understanding. 

Theologus. — To  set  this  in  a  forcible 

opTrLLnUDITY  and  Practical  light,  allow  me  to  quote  the 
words  of  M.  Cousin.  His  remarks,  which 
we  are  about  to  transcribe,  will  be  regarded  by  many 
Christians  as  offensive ;  they  seem  to  us  to  be  substan- 
tially correct.  After  hearing  them,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  show  how  this  philosopher's  principle  may  be 
turned  against  infidelity  and  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

1  The  Theological  School,  in  order  to  defend  religion 
to  better  advantage,  undertakes  to  destroy  philosophy, 

1  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe.    Translated  by  Harmon. 
3  vols.     London,  1845.     Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

2  Good  Words  for  January  1863,  p.  8. 
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all  philosophy,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and  perhaps 

the  good  still  more  than  the  bad Here  is 

the  well-known  argumentation  of  this  school.  Reason 
is  a  faculty  altogether  personal.  When,  therefore,  we 
affirm  anything  in  the  name  of  reason,  it  is  in  the  name 
of  our  own  reason  that  we  affirm  it :  certainty  in  that 
case  has  no  other  basis,  no  other  criterion,  than  our 
individual  sentiment;  but  this  is  absurd.  Reason, 
then,  cannot  give  us  genuine  certainty.  Now,  reason 
once  proved  to  be  impotent,  we  must  look  for  another 
authority.  This  authority  is  that  of  common  sense 
opposed  to  individual  sentiment,  common  sense  pre- 
served by  tradition,  made  visible  by  the  church,  and 

promulgated  by  the  Holy  See That  no 

inconsistency  may  be  wanting,  the  Protestants  have 
found  it  so  admirable,  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
borrow  it  of  Catholicism.  Open  any  of  the  Methodist 
publications ;  except  in  ability,  you  would  think  that 
you  were  reading  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais — the  same 
principles,  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  the  same 
hatred  of  reason  and  philosophy;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  word  of  God  is  substituted  for  common 
sense,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  church.  In 
every  philosophy,  they  say,  it  is  always  a  man  who 
speaks ;  it  is  a  single  man  who  addresses  himself  to 
our  reason  with  his  own.  But  we  wish  for'no  man 
between  us  and  truth ;  we  wish  to  surrender  our  minds 
to  God  Himself,  and  to  His  word.  Assuredly  our 
adversaries  are  not  difficult;  but,  I  ask,  who  is  to 
teach  them  that  word  ?  Who  will  warrant  them  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God  ?  What  ground  have  they  for 
believing  it?     Who  shall   tell  them  that  God  has 
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spoken?  And  by  what  sign  shall  they  know  it? 
The  former  propose  to  us  as  proof  the  researches  of 
erudition  and  historical  criticism  ;•  the  latter  appeal  to 
a  sort  of  immediate  illumination  in  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  it  is  not  a  little  strange  to  refer 
us  to  criticism  through  fear  of  philosophy ;  to  send  us 
back  to  history  in  order  to  avoid  the  intervention  of 
men  between  truth  and  ourselves.  As  to  immediate 
illumination,  the  intervention  of  reason  in  that  is  less 
evident,  but  quite  as  real.' x 

Need  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  sneers  or  the  sarcasm  contained  in  this  passage? 
The  subject  scarcely  admits  of  such  treatment.  But 
I  have  felt  it  proper  to  introduce  the  passage,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  matter  vividly  before  the  mind. 
I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  not  a  few  divines 
have  been  found  neutralizing  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  error,  or,  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing, 
abandoning  the  veracity  of  reason.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  notice  how  this  argument  of  the  philo- 
sopher may  be  retorted  against  infidelity  and  ungodli- 
ness in  some  of  their  subtlest  forms. 

Origen. — How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Theologus. — Philosophers,  as  a  class  of  men,  shrink 
most  sensitively  from  anything  like  an  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  religious  truth  and  religious  error. 
They  thus,  inconsistently  with  their  own  principles, 
limit  the  extent  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
error,  and,  so  far  as  the  business  of  religion  is  concerned, 
deny  the  validity  of  the  understanding.  We  blame 
them,  not  for  not  finding,  but  for  not  seeking  truth  in 

1  Cabinet  Library \  vol.  ix.  pp.  34,  37. 
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religion.  If  philosophy  be  the  pursuit  of  truth,  of  all 
truth,  we  demand  a  reason  why  one  department  of 
truth  is  put  under  a  ban.  This  exclusion  can  be 
justified  only  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds: 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  truth;  or 
because  its  discovery  is  so  difficult,  it  is  hopeless  to  try; 
or  because,  when  found,  it  would  be  next  to  worthless. 

As  to  the  first,  philosophy  herself  cannot  prove  a 
negative.  And  in  regard  to  the  second,  granting  even, 
which  we  do  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
religious  truth  were  so  very  hard  to  find  as  some 
represent  or  misrepresent,  the  consciousness  of  this 
difficulty  would  prove  to  the  genuine  philosopher  only 
an  additional  stimulus  to  prosecute  his  search  and 
promulgate  its  results.  As  to  the  third,  even  suppos- 
ing that  religious  truth,  when  found,  would  scarcely 
repay  the  labour  of  seeking  it — a  supposition  which 
any  man  would  blush  to  avow — still  it  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  noble  spirit  of  science  to  keep  aloof 
from  any  field  of  inquiry,  simply  because  it  promises 
no  immediate  practical  good  to  the  student.  Truth  for 
its  own  sake  is  the  watchword  of  philosophy.  Why, 
then,  have  philosophers  avoided  the  domain  of  truth  in 
religion,  as  sailors  keep  clear  of  a  sunken  rock  ?  The 
fact  is  as  undoubted,  as  the  inferred  inconsistency  is 
incontrovertible. 

As  the  most  skilful  pilot  will  sometimes  be  at  fault, 
so  philosophers  do  sometimes,  either  from  constraint 
or  complacency,  take  up  a  religious  topic.  They  are 
occasionally  observed  mourning  over  the  moral  desola- 
tions of  religious  controversy.  Alas !  with  too  much 
reason.    Men  professedly  in  pursuit  of  religious  truth, 
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instead  of  a  friendly  rivalry,  have  waged  the  fiercest 
warfare  with  each  other,  and  that  not  only  in  an  irre- 
ligious spirit,  but  often,  too,  about  irreligious  trifles. 
The  men  on  the  mount  of  calm  contemplation,  who 
see  and  lament  the  miseries  endured  by  the  toiling 
masses  in  the  plains  below,  surely  lie  under  a  strong 
obligation  to  recall  their  fellows  from  such  vain  and 
guilty  contests ;  and  this  they  might  attempt  to  do 
by  searching  for  the  great  realities  of  religion,  and 
endeavouring  to  place  them  in  a  brilliant  light,   and 
pointing  the  ignorant  and  erring  and  unhappy  to  their 
benignant    effulgence.      Have    philosophers   done   so, 
or  made  one  worthy  effort  to  do  so?      By  ignoring 
in  religion  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error, 
which  they  hold  to  be  so  important  in  everything  else, 
they  are  convicted  of  self-inconsistency.     By  refusing 
to  help  their  fellow-men,  or,  if  they  could  not  help 
them,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  religious  con- 
flicts, they  betray  some  lack  of  affection.     And  by 
deliberately  and  systematically  preferring  to  pursue 
truth  everywhere  but  in  the  religious  sphere,  they  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  position,  for  the  occupation  of 
which  they  will  have  to  render  an  account  to  the  God 
of  Truth. 

If  an  individual,  having  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
refuse  to  submit  his  will  to  the  Supreme,  this  refusal — 
inasmuch  as  his  knowledge  of  God's  character,  in  its 
more  immediate  relations  to  himself,  is  correct  and 
sound — is  exceedingly  flagrant  and  criminal.  •  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  individual  has  lost  the  true  knowledge 
of  his  God,  it  shows  that  he  has  proceeded  no  little 
distance  in  the  downward  path  of  guilt  and  error ;  at 
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all  events,  he  is  certainly  inexcusable  unless  he  be 
putting  forth  every  available  effort  to  recover  what  he 
has  lost — to  seek  after  God  until  he  find  Him.  And 
in  neither  case,  we  feel  more  and  more  persuaded,  can 
a  man  actually  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Most 
High,  without  setting  up  something  or  other  in  His 
place,  and  before  Him.  In  many  of  our  philosophical 
writers,  even  when  they  are  defending  the  existence  of 
God,  and  illustrating  His  attributes,  there  is  a  gross 
ignorance  or  strange  disregard  of  the  most  vital  and 
commanding  distinction  which  man  can  ever  hope  to 
comprehend, — the  distinction  between  the  character  of 
God  as  He  is  in  His  relations  to  us,  and  that  character 
misrepresented..  There  is  also  in  most  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  day  of  all  sorts — for  religion  has 
become  a  common  topic  of  late — a  similar  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  a  distinction  which  is  the  first  we  should 
know  and  the  last  we  should  forget, — the  distinction 
between  the  religion  of  the  man  whose  will  is  in  sub- 
jection to  the  divine  will,  and  the  religion  of  the  man 
whose  will  is  not  in  subjection  to  that  will,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  true  religion  and  false  religion.  Even 
Plutarch  could  write:  I  would  rather  have  men  say 
that  there  is  no  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  is  wicked. 
So  I  reckon  it  worse  to  think  evil  (erroneously)  of  God, 
than  to  deny  that  God  exists. 

Philosophy  and  Literature,  to  repel  this  charge, 
will  draw  themselves  up  in  a  most  dignified  mien,  and 
while  professing  to  pursue  truth  in  the  composure  of 
unruffled  seclusion,  and  to  be  desirous  of  having  it 
elicited  by  the  healthy  excitement  of  friendly  debate, 
will  protest  against  the  dishonour  of  soiling  their  hands 
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or  disarranging  their  robes  in  the  turmoil  of  heated 
controversy ;  and  least  of  all  will  they  consent  to  be 
defiled  with   the   mire  or  exposed  to  the   perils  of 
religious  strife.     This  plea  is  false  in  fact,  and  it  is 
futile  in  philosophy.     It  is  in  fact  false ;  for  literary 
and  philosophical  controversies  have  neither  been  few 
in  number,  nor  wanting  in  a  keen  and  rancorous  spirit. 
And  admitting  that  religious  contentions  have  been 
still  more  numerous  and  more  embittered,  it  is  only 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  on  account  of  the 
higher  interests   at   stake.      The    plea  is,   moreover, 
worthless  on  philosophical  principles ;  for  it  eviscerates 
the  distinction  between  truth  and  error  of  all  meaning 
and  value.     Better  not  to  admit  the  distinction  at  all, 
than,  having  admitted  it  in  one  instance,  deny  it  in 
another,  or,  what  is  worse,  depreciate  its  significance 
even  to  nought,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  important 
of  its  applications.     All  argument,  and  all  effort  too, 
are  for  ever  at  an  end,  unless  truth,  yea  all  truth,  be 
precious — so  precious,  that  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of 
it  we  may  and  ought  to  put  forth  our  utmost  strength, 
and  in  defence  of  it,  when  found,  incur  the  utmost 
hazard. 
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Celsus. — It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  Christians, 
that  men  should  believe  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Origen. — It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  men  to  act 
in  religious  matters  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
they  act  in  matters  of  common  life.  You  believe  in 
the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body  of  a  man,  although 
you  do  not  comprehend  it. 

Celsus. — But  our  belief  is  not  independent  of  our 
understanding  or  reason  in  any  instance,  far  less  con- 

Does  Belief  al-  tmT^  t0  lt      Let  me  PUt  the  <luestion  ** 

ways  rest   upon  this  form :  May  our  belief  in  any  case 
owledge  ke  consider^  legitimate,  when  it  is  not 

founded  upon  knowledge  ? 

Origen. — 4  The  truth  is,  that  both  Reason  and  Faith 
are  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  were  designed 
to  dwell  in  his  heart  together.  They  are,  and  ever 
were,  and,  in  such  creatures  as  ourselves,  must  be, 
reciprocally  complementary:  neither  can  exclude  the 
other.  It  is  as  impossible  to  exercise  an  acceptable 
faith,  without  reason  for  so  exercising  it — that  is, 
without  exercising  reason  while  we  exercise  faith — as 
it  is  to  apprehend  by  our  reason,  exclusive  of  faith,  all 
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the  truths  on  which  we  are  daily  compelled  to  act, 
whether  in  relation  to  this  world  or  the  next.' 1 

Celsus. — I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  Do  reason 
and  faith  invariably  act  together,  or  not  ?  If  they  do 
not  always  accompany  each  other  in  the  act  of  being 
exercised,  when  do  they  accompany  each  other,  and 
when  do  they  act  separately  and  independently  ?  If 
they  are  constantly  found  to  be  reciprocally  complemen- 
tary, do  they  act  contemporaneously ;  or  if  not,  which 
of  them  precedes  the  other  ?  Does  knowledge  precede 
faith,  or  does  faith  precede  knowledge? 

Origen. — But  this  argumentation  is  based  upon 
1  the  fundamental  vice,'  which  '  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  purely  logical  or  inductive  conceptions  to  moral 
truth,  while  this  truth  in  its  very  nature  transcends 
the  grasp  of  logic.  It  makes  itself  good  in  the  inner 
spiritual  consciousness,  but  it  cannot  be  inductively 
seized  and  accounted  for.  The  attempt  so  to  seize  it, 
necessarily  terminates  in  misapprehending  it.' 2 

Celsus. — Then,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  moral  science.  But,  passing  this,  Christians 
themselves  begin  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
belief  and  knowledge.  Nay,  you  are  forced  to  do  so 
by  your  own  Bible.  You  cannot  maintain  that  your 
Christian  faith  is  reasonable,  without  showing  that  it 
is  founded  upon  knowledge.  Is  it  so  in  every  instance, 
or  is  it  not  ? 

Origen. — i  If,  in  the  actual  course  of  our  education 
for  another  state  of  existence,  we  give  an  unchecked 


1  Reason  and  Faith:  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.    By  Henry  Rogers. 
London.     Fourth  edition.     1854.     Pp.  1,  2. 

2  Theism,  p.  342. 
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ascendency  to  either  reason  or  faith,  we  vitiate  the 
whole  process.'  * 

Celsus. — But  in  some  instances  at  least  you  give,  if 
not  an  ascendency,  at  least  a  decided  priority,  to  the 
exercise  of  reason ;  in  those  cases,  I  mean,  in  which 
you  contend  for  the  reasonableness  of  your  belief.  In 
what  instances  may  belief  take  ascendency  or  priority 
of  the  exercise  of  reason  or  the  understanding?  If 
there  be  such  cases,  we  shall  have  not  a  reasonable 
belief,  but  a  believing,  confiding,  or  implicit  knowledge. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  knowledge  resting  upon  faith, 
while  that  faith  does  not  itself  rest  upon  knowledge  ? 

Origen. — l  All  knowledge  must  rest  upon  intuitions, 
or  self-evident  truths,  or  upon  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
the  faculties.  Man  enters  upon  the  use  of  his  reason- 
ing faculty,  already  furnished  with  the  principles  on 
which  all  knowledge  must  be  built.  In  his  first 
experience,  reason  and  feeling  unite  and  are  insepar- 
able from  one  another.'2 

Celsus. — But  even  in  this  case  the  l  feeling '  is 
peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  our  common  feelings : 
what  the  same  author  calls  a  l  conscious  feeling.' 3  Of 
the  most  elementary  or  fundamental  truth,  is  it  not 
correct  to  say,  that  we  believe  it  only  inasmuch  as  we 
know  it,  rather  than  that  we  know  it  because  we 
believe  it  ? 

Theologus. — The  conclusion,  then,  seems  not  un- 
likely to  be  this,  that  knowledge  invariably  precedes  belief. 
i  The  faculty  of  knowledge,'  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  '  is 
certainly  the   first  in   order,  inasmuch   as   it  is  the 

1  Reason  and  Faith,  p.  3.  2  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

8  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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conditio  sine  qua  rum  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to 
conceive  a  being  possessed  of  the  power  of  recognising 
existence,  and  yet  wholly  void  of  all  feeling  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  of  all  powers  of  desire  and  volition. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a 
being  possessed  of  feeling  and  desire,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  a  knowledge  of  any  object  upon  which 
his  affections  may  be  employed,  and  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  these  affections  themselves.'1 
HuiiahMindDe-        Origen.— But  this  conclusion  leaves 
terminator  of  Re-  us  without  defence  against  the  modern 
ligious  Truth.        German   gchool)    c  amid  whose  bewilder- 

ing  and  shifting  speculations  one  thing  is  especially 
observable,  namely,  that  the  human  mind  is  made  the 
determinator  of  religious  truth,  and  that  no  weight  is 
given  to  the  external  facts  and  evidences  of  revelation 
except  in  so  far  as  they  harmonize  with  the  inward 
sentiments  and  conceptions.'2 

Celsus. — You  will  at  least  go  thus  far,  that  a  man 
cannot  receive,  on  external  testimony  or  evidence  of 
any  sort,  what  contradicts  his  inward  conceptions  and 
sentiments. 

Origen. — Granted;  for  ' faith  and  philosophy  are 
not  enemies  by  nature.' 

Celsus. — There  are  some  of  your 
e™^.  friends  wh°  admit  or  contend  that  the 
harmony  between  a  man's  inward  senti- 
ments and  judgments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bible 
on  the  other,  is  a  most  essential  and  indispensable 
element  of  the  evidence  that  proves  the  Bible  to  be 
of  divine  origin.     You  must  therefore  either  abandon 

1  Hamilton's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  *  Infidelity,  etc.,  p.  363. 
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the  internal  evidences  entirely  and  for  ever,  or  admit 
that  in  a  valid  and  important  sense  the  human  mind  is 
the  determinator  of  religious  truth. 

Origen. — You  cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  i  first  principles  must  be  settled  on 
philosophical  and  dogmatic  grounds,  before  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  can  take  effect.'1 

Celsus. — Then  you  do  not  agree  with  your  friend 
who  says,  l  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  for  the  re- 
ligious, but  a  religion  for  man.  I  do  not  accept  it, 
because  my  temperament  so  disposes  me,  and  because 
it  meets  my  individual  mood  of  mind,  or  my  tastes.  I 
accept  it,  as  it  is  suited  to  that  moral  condition  in 
respect  of  which  there  is  no  difference  of  importance 
between  me  and  the  man  I  may  next  encounter 
on  my  path.'2  Well  now,  you  must  either  accept  of 
Christianity  thus,  or  accept  of  it  without  knowing 
whether  it  be  suited  to  your  moral  state  or  not.  If 
the  knowledge  of  its  adaptation  to  the  common  moral 
condition  of  men  be  supposed  necessary  prior  to  its 
being  accepted,  and  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  accepted,  this  implies  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  man,  as  man,  has  been 
attained,  before  interpreting,  or  even  receiving,  the 
Scriptures.  The  first  principles  of  ethics  are  thus 
settled  independently  of  the  Bible ;  nay,  their  settle- 
ment is  indispensable  to  a  belief  in  the  Bible;  and 
if  they  have  not  been  settled  on  '  philosophical  and 
dogmatic  grounds,'  they  have  been  loosely  and  popu- 
larly assumed.     But  is  there  not  an  attempt  among 

1  Infidelity,  p.  365. 

2  The  Restoration  of  Belief    Cambridge,  1855.     P.  325. 
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Christians  to  settle  the  first  principles  of  morals  on 
strictly  philosophical  grounds  ? 

Theology  and  Origen.— Yes ;  there  have  been  many 

Philosophy  at  attempts,  but  not  with  much  success. 
variance.  gu^.   ^en,  you  know,   '  there  might  be 

a  false  philosophy  in  our  colleges,  and  yet  a  true 
theology  might  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
our  people.'1 

Cehus. — That  is  very  convenient,  truly.  If  the 
philosophy  and  the  theology  relate  to  distinct  matters 
and  questions,  the  remark  is  out  of  place.  But  if  the 
philosophy  and  the  theology  referred  to  relate  to  the 
same  matters,  and  be  really  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  then  the  people  think  differently  from  their 
religious  teachers,  or  the  teachers  themselves  are  false 
either  to  their  philosophical  or  their  theological  prin- 
ciples. 

Origen. — Do  you  concede  that  'the  moral  judgment 
is  often  found  to  be  limited?' 

Cehus. — It  were  most  absurd  to  deny 

JvjKMEm  0RAL  ^a*  ^  *s  no*  lifted.  The  sole  question 
is,  What  are  its  limits  ? 

Origen. — i  There  is  no  infallible  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  law  is  not  always  written  in  clear  and 
intelligible  characters.  Man  is  not,  in  fact,  as  God 
created  him:  different  tribes  and  individuals  sink  to 
different  depths  of  moral  degeneracy.'  * 

Cehus. — Well,  then,  do  any  sink  so  low  as  to  be 
destitute  entirely  of  ' moral  judgment?' 

Origen. — Probably  some  do,  but  certainly  not  all. 

Cehus. — Then  those  who  do  sink  so  low  as  to  be 

1  Infidelity,  p.  361.  a  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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destitute  of  all  moral  judgment,  and  '  who  have  for- 
feited the  right  of  being  enumerated  with  the  human 
race,'1  cannot  be  held  as  responsible ;  and  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  them  is,  of  course,  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Again,  if  'the  judgments  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  vice,  are  all  but 
unanimous  in  favour  of  virtue,'2  then  we  must  know 
what  virtue  is,  and  consequently  we  have  a  criterion, 
if  not  an  universal,  at  least  a  limited,  '  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong.' 

Origen. — But  that  criterion  is  not  infallible. 

Cekus. — It  is  just  as  infallible  as  the  validity  of 
the  understanding  or  the  veracity  of  reason  can  make 
it.  Christians  themselves  say  so.  Let  me  read  from 
the  same  book :  '  We  can  often  be  sure  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil. 
Conscience  has  a  natural  preference  for  virtue  and 
benevolence,  and  gives  us  some  acquaintance  with  our 
duty  to  each  other  and  to  God.  We  have  also  an 
experience  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
So  far,  then,  as  our  moral  knowledge  extends,  we  are 
able  to  judge  of  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  may  by  the  light  of  nature  discover  its  superiority 
to  systems  of  false  religion.'8  When  this  author  says, 
there  is  no  infallible  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  one 
feels  curious  to  know  what  more  is  needed,  than  '  to  be 
sure  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.'  If 
the  evidence  of  Christianity  rest  upon  '  moral  knowledge,' 
attained  '  by  the  ligJU  of  nature,'  that  knowledge  must 
be  somewhat  like  infallible  before  it  can  sustain,  as 
you  believe,  such  a  weight. 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.        *  Ibid,  p.  73.        »  Ibid.  p.  223. 
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Theohgus. — The  simplest  way  to  bring  the  question 
to  an  issue,  is  to  ask  for  an  example,  in  which  a  legiti- 
mate faith  is  not  based  upon  knowledge. 

Origen. — Well,  Columbus  believed  in  the  existence 
of  America  before  he  knew  it.1 

Celsus. — Did  he  not  believe  in  it, 
Know^>ge1THOUT  a^ter  ^e  knew  it  ?  Was  not  his  belief  in 
it  after  he  knew  it,  very  different  from 
his  belief  in  it  before  he  knew  it  ?  Is  your  belief  in 
Christianity  like  his  belief  in  it  before  he  knew  it — a 
guess,  a  conjecture?  But  surely  you  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  Columbus'  expectation,  or  belief,  of  finding 
a  great  western  continent,  was  utterly  baseless  in  his 
own  mind.  It  did  rest  upon  patient  and  learned  in- 
vestigation— upon  knowledge. 

Origen. — But  faith  itself  is  a  source 

j£Z£Z*  of  knowledge.    You  must  believe  in  fint 

principles  before  you  can  acquire  much 

knowledge ;  and  our  Christian  faith  leads  us  into  much 

knowledge. 

Celsus. — But  our  belief  in  first  principles,  as 
formerly  remarked,  is  not  without  a  knowledge  of 
these  principles — a  knowledge  that  they  are  true.  We 
could  not  believe  them,  unless  we  knew  their  self- 
evident  truth. 

Theohgus. — A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
Christian's  faith.  A  Book  or  Person  whom  we  know 
to  be  worthy  of  our  confidence  may  convey  to  us 
important  information,  which  we  could  not  obtain 
elsewhere;  but  in  this  case  our  faith  in  the  Person 
or  book  is  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  his  or  its 

1  See  Reason  and  Faith,  p.  22. 
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credibility.  Correctly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not 
faith  that  is  a  source  of  knowledge,  but  the  object  of 
that  faith. 

NoMoralKnow-  Origen.— But  is  it  not  a  fact,  'that 
ledge  withoutthe  all  civilised  nations  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  can  be  shown  to  have  derived  in- 
struction either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  scriptural 
traditions  ?  The  people  who  have  been  found  destitute 
of  su6h  traditions,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  are  always  reduced  to  a  savage  con- 
dition; and  they  who  have  possessed  the  traditions 
alone,  without  the  aids  of  more  recent  revelations,  give 
evidences  in  their  history,  or  in  their  records,  some- 
times in  very  distinct  terms,  that  their  nation  has 
passed  through  a  course,  not  of  development,  but  of 
degradation.'1 

Celsus. — In  the  first  place,  this  is  reasoning  from 
what  man  has  done,  to  what  man  might  do,  and  ought 
to  do.  Now  it  is  unfair  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
heathen  and  not  to  the  Christian  world.  If  it  be  good 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  good  in  the  other.  If  the  contra- 
dictions and  vices  of  the  heathen  prove  that  they  could 
do  no  more  than  they  have  done — that  the  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  attainable  by  reason  and  nature 
independently  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  nought — 
then  the  contradictions  and  vices  of  Christendom  prove 
that  Christianity  can  do  no  more  than  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  attain- 
able from  the  Bible  is  next  to  nought.  Evangelical 
Christians  are  a  small  minority  amongst  their  brethren.8 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

2  For  a  similar  train  of  argument,  see  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  chap.  i. 
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In  the   second   place,  this  reasoning  invalidates  the 
internal  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Theologtis. — There  seem  to  be  two  methods  of  argu- 
ment open  to  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  may,  in  the  first  place,  rest  the  whole  weight  of 
the  evidence  upon  miracles,  as  some  do.      If  miracles 
alone  cannot  sustain  the  whole  weight,  as  others  think, 
they  may,  in  the  second  place,  associate  with  miracles 
the  judgments  or  intuitions,  or  whatever  other  name 
they  receive,  of  man's  moral  nature.     But  if  man's 
moral  nature  in  any  of  its  developments  is  to  be  brought 
into  court  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
it  must  be  such  developments  as  are  independent  of 
Christian   influences.      Whoever  asserts  that  all  our 
moral  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  neces- 
sarily excludes  that  moral  knowledge  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  Christianity. 

Origen. — We  firmly  believe  that  '  truth  must  lie  be- 
neath all  the  monstrous  systems  of  pagan  theology.'1 

Cehus. — Very  good ;  but  if  all  the  truth  that  lies 
beneath  the  systems  of  paganism  be  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  truth 
cannot  be  fairly  adduced  in  attestation  of  the  Bible. 
The  above  reasoning,  moreover,  invalidates  the  whole 
argument  of  Natural  Theology.  For  if  all  our  instruc- 
tion, all  that  we  possess  beyond  those  who  are  in  a 
savage  condition,  be  derived  from  the  Bible,  our  la- 
boured treatises  on  Theism  are  so  much  waste  paper. 

Origen. — i  There  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man  and 
nature,  yet  it  has  not  been  interpreted  without  super- 
natural aid.'2 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  a  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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Celsus. — If  that  revelation  could  not  be  interpreted 
without  supernatural  aid,  then,  while  it  remains  alone, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  at  all.  Besides, 
if  the  Christian  Scriptures  be  necessary  to  interpret 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  man  and  in  nature,  this 
revelation  can  give  no  independent  or  valid  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 

Theologus. — It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say,  that,  even 
with  supernatural  aid,  this  revelation  has  been  inter- 
preted; for  we  have  already  seen  that  Natural  Theology, 
as  at  present  expounded,  is  full  of  contradictions.  If 
it  be  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  the  unbelievers  '  to 
receive  from  Jesus  Christ  the  highest  truth  they  know 
of  God,  and  then  reject  the  God  whom  He  reveals,'1 
it  is  as  gross  an  inconsistency  in  the  believer  to  appeal 
to  man's  moral  nature,  to  his  ethical  knowledge  and 
judgment,  in  proof  of  the  character  of  God,  and  in 
attestation  of  the  pure  morals  and  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible,  and  then,  when  the  occasion  is  different,  to  turn 
round  and  say,  that  without  the  Bible  man  is  only 
a  savage,  without  any  moral  knowledge,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  of  improvement. 

Origen. —  Are  we,  then,  to  believe 

»SSiLSS».n«thin«  which  we  d0  not  understand? 
Is  faith  never  above  reason  and  beyond 
knowledge  ? 

Celsus. — If  you  were  always  satisfied  with  this 
demand,  we  should  have  less  difficulty  in  reasoning  out 
the  matter  with  you.  Nothing  will  satisfy  some  Chris- 
tians, but  to  put  out  the  eye  of  reason  altogether. 

Theohgus. — To  contend  that  religious  faith  is  belief 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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in  the  truth,  and  therefore  reasonable,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  or  assume,  tacitly  or  openly,  that  in  any 
instance  it  is  independent  of  knowledge  or  contrary  . 
to  the  understanding,  is  inadmissible  as  a  clear  con- 
tradiction. 

Origen. — But  this  is  not  answering  the  question. 

Theobgus. — Well,  the  question  which  you  propose, 
and  which  involves  a  serious  difficulty  which  has  been 
often  felt,  may  be  answered  by  attending  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Origen. — What  new  distinction  is  this,  that  is  to 
work  such  wonders  ? 

Theobgus. — The  distinction  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  novel  or  obscure.  It  has  not  certainly  been 
generally  applied  to  the  case  in  hand ;  but  in  itself  it 
is  an  old  acquaintance  to  most  people. 

Origen. — Ha  I  Railroads  were  not  so  much  indebted 
to  a  new  principle,  as  the  novel  application  of  an  old  one. 

Theobgus. — A  proposition  or  statement  may  be 
known  simply  to  be  true,  while  it  is  not  known  how  or 
why  it  is  true.  Another  proposition  I  may  not  only 
know  to  be  true,  but  I  may  also  know  how  or  why  it 
is  true.  We  may  know  a  fact  without  knowing  its 
explanation.  We  may  know  another  fact,  and  not 
only  itself,  but  its  explanation  also.  We  know  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  sun ; 
but  we  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  large,  no  larger  and 
no  smaller.  We  know  how  far  it  is  from  the  sun ; 
but  we  do  not  know  why  it  was  not  placed  nearer 
or  further  off.  We  know  that  water  rises  in  a  pump 
to  a  certain  height ;  and  we  also  know  a  reason  why 
it  rises  exactly  so  high,  neither  more  nor  less.    Since 
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we  cannot  know  the  reason  or  manner  of  a  fact, 
without  knowing  first  the  fact  itself,  the  one  of  these 
knowledges,  the  complex  one,  always  presupposes  and 
implies  the  other,  or  the  simple  one.  But  the  simple 
one  may  be  found  without  the  complex.  This  is  the 
distinction  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  signalized 
under  the  terms  historical  knowledge  and  philosophical 
knowledge. 

Origen. — How  will  this  distinction  help  us? 

Theologies. — We  should  never  believe  a  statement 
till  we  know  that  it  is  true,  that  it  states  a  fact,  or  an 
undoubted  principle.  We  must  often  believe  state- 
ments because  we  know  them  to  be  true  or  to  an- 
nounce facts,  although  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  mode  of  the  fact,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  how  or  why  the  principle  which  we 
believe  is  true. 

Oiigen. — Has   faith,   then,   no  diffi- 
oF^AiTHr101^7^  culties  ^h  which  to  contend,  and  over 
which  to  achieve  a  triumph  ? 

Theologus. — What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  path  of  belief? 

Origen. — '  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  justify  our 
faith,  but  it  is  not  irresistible.  There  are  other  facts 
which  seem  to  conflict  with  the  doctrine.  Darkness 
and  difficulties,  which  have  been  felt  by  the  best  men 
in  every  age,  beset  us  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  But 
what  is  the  darkness  to  the  light?'1 

Celsus. — I  always  thought  that  light  dispelled  dark- 
ness. Or,  after  all,  are  Christians  still  in  a  field  where 
light  and  darkness  mingle — in  the  twilight  ? 

1  Infidelity,  p.  828. 
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Theobgus. — If  facts  really  conflict  with  your  belief, 
it  cannot  be  a  very  steady  or  satisfactory  one.  If 
facts  only  seem  to  come  into  collision  with  your  belief, 
while  there  is  actually  no  collision  at  all,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  what  difficulty  or  darkness  there  is  in 
such  a  circumstance,  except  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  truth.  As  to  the  evidence  not  being  irresistible, 
that  is  saying  nothing.  It  only  amounts  to  this,  that 
man  is  a  free  agent,  and  responsible. 

Origen. — 'Faith  is  a  moral  act,  and  while  resting 
on  a  strong  groundwork  of  proof,  it  must  have  some 
difficulties  over  which  to  triumph.  Origen  (the  Chris- 
tian father  whose  name  I  unworthily  bear),  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  Bible  revelation,  and  of  those 
in  the  revelation  of  nature,  says :  "  In  both  we  see  a 
self-concealing,  self-revealing  God,  who  makes  Himself 
known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  Him ;  in  both 
are  found  stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  un- 
belief."'1 

Theobgus. — So  far  well.  But  still  there  is  no  very 
explicit  statement  of  difficulties.  How  can  what  God 
conceals  be  a  difficulty  worth  naming  to  our  cordially 
receiving  what  He  reveals  of  Himself? 

Origen. — But  is  it  not  very  perplexing  to  faith  to 
reconcile  the  painful  facts  transpiring  in  the  world — 
war,  oppression,  slavery,  sickness,  and  poverty  —  as 
well  as  many  statements  in  the  Bible,  with  the  equity 
and  benevolence  of  God  ? 

Theobgus. — I  can  understand  how  you  feel  these 
to  be  trials  to  your  intellect ;  but  how  do  they  affect 
your  faith,  so  far  as  you  believe  only  what  you  are 

1  Infidelity,  p.  329.  % 
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satisfied  is  true?    Or  does  your  faith  embrace  state- 
ments which  you  do  not  even  know  to  be  true  ? 

Origen. — What  may  seem  a  paradox  in  itself,  is  in 
fact  a  great  principle  applicable  to  this  matter.  '  When 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  there  can  be  none  to 
believe.  Faith  ever  stands  between  conflicting  pro- 
babilities ;  but  her  position  is  (if  we  may  use  the 
metaphor)  the  centre  of  gravity  between  them,  and 
will  be  proportionally  nearer  the  greater  mass.'1 

Celsus.  —  If  this    were  the    universal  opinion  of 
Christians,  we  should  not  have  so  much  trouble  in 
overthrowing   Christianity  ;    as   the   position   of  this 
centre  of  gravity  is  obviously  one  of  unstable  equili- 
brium.    How  differently  the  matter  is  put  by  another 
writer:   'Whoever  charges  himself  with  such  a  task 
as  that  of  conveying  to  the  intelligence  and  reason  of 
others  a  system  or  body  of  truth — of  whatever  kind — 
must  be  understood  to  have  come  upon  his  ground  in 
some  such  manner  as  this :  that  is  to  say,  he  professes 
to  understand  the  subject  of  which  he  is  to  treat;  and 
those  to  whom  he  speaks  must  believe  that  he  does 
understand  it,  and  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  parts  of 
it,  including  its  most  difficult  problems.     They  must 
listen  to  him  on  the  belief  that  what  he  affirms  to  be 
true,  he  knows  to  be  demonstrable ;  and  they  must 
believe,  too,  that  he  is  prepared,  at  the  last,  to  meet 
and    remove    all    reasonable    objections.       There    is 
nothing  in  the  circle  of  philosophy,  of  criticism,  of 
history,  or  of  physical  science,  that  can  fairly  be  set 
forth  and  established,  unless,  formally  or  virtually,  as 
much  as  this  is  postulated  on  the  one  side,  and  is 

1  Reason  and  Faith,  p.  22. 
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cheerfully  allowed  on  the  other.'1  In  this  way,  faith 
certainly  does  not  'stand  between  conflicting  proba- 
bilities.' 

Origen. — Are  there  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
exercising  faith  ? 

Theologies. — A  reasonable  objection  to  the  truth  of 
what  is  believed  is  not  properly  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  exercising  faith,  but  a  prohibition  against  its  exercise 
in  that  particular  case.  An  unreasonable  objection 
should,  of  course,  go  for  nothing. 

Origen. — You  expect,  then,  at  least 
thSS°tN  TO  satisfaction  to  your  intellect.  I  thought 
no  one  but  an  infidel  would  dispute  the 
wise  remarks  of  Dr.  Arnold  :  l  Here  is  the  moral  fault 
of  unbelief,  that  a  man  can  bear  to  make  so  great  a 
moral  sacrifice  as  is  implied  in  renouncing  God.  He 
makes  the  greatest  moral  sacrifice  to  obtain  partial 
satisfaction  to  his  intellect:  A  believer  ensures  the 
greatest  moral  perfection,  with  partial  satisfaction  to 
his  intellect  also :  entire  satisfaction  to  the  intellect  is, 
and  can  be,  obtained  by  neither.'2 

Celsus. — The  sacrificing  of  one  part  of  our  nature 
to  another  is  what  we  sedulously  avoid,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  wrong.  To  do  so  is  the  creed  of  certain 
Christians.  Morals  separate  from,  or  independent  of 
reason,  is  only  another  name  for  prejudice  and  super- 
stition. 

Theologus. — To  deny  that  man  can  obtain  entire 
satisfaction  to  his  intellect,  is  ambiguous  and  danger- 
ous. If  by  i  entire  satisfaction'  you  mean  a  knowledge 
of  all  things,  to  expect  that  satisfaction  is  unreason- 

1  Restoration  of  Belief \  pp.  259,  260.  *  Infidelity,  p.  825. 
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able  and  absurd.  But  that  man  can  and  may  obtain 
a  proper,  legitimate,  and  therefore  complete  satisfaction 
to  his  intellect,  is  neither  at  variance  with  common 
sense  nor  Christianity.  And  if  an  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  understanding  as  thus  explained,  be  not  realized 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  have 
little  hope  of  escaping  from  the  mists  of  superstition, 
and  of  seeing  the  world  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Origen. — What,  then,  do  you  call  a  reasonable  and 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  intellect  ? 

Theologus. — We  shall  be  able  to  obtain  full  and 
legitimate  satisfaction  to  the  intellect,  if  we  allow  that 
the  intellect  acts  properly  under  these  two  conditions : 
First,  that  every  man  who  duly  seeks  the  truth  on  any 
point  shall  not  err  on  that  point;  and  secondly,  that 
when  we  know  a  statement  or  proposition  to  be  true, 
we  ought  to  believe  it,  although  we  do  not  know  how 
or  why  it  is  true. 

Origen. — According  to  this  representation,  faith 
has  no  difficulties  to  struggle  with  whatever. 

TJieologus. — Plenty,  my  friend,  plenty.  Are  there 
no  difficulties  in  seeking  and  finding  the  truth  ?  Are 
there  no  difficulties  in  acting  consistently  upon  the 
truth  when  found  ?  It  may  not  be  precisely  correct 
to  say,  that  faith  has  difficulties  to  master;  but  the 
man  who  would  believe  the  truth,  and  act  upon  this 
belief,  has  them  in  formidable  abundance.  To  suppose 
that  doubt  must  ever  mingle  with  our  faith  itself,  is 
not  to  try  it,  but  to  strangle  it. 

Origen. — But  what  advantage  is  gained  by  your 
assertion,  that  faith  ought  to  be  invariably  based  upon 
what  you  have  called  simple  knowledge  ? 
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Theologus. — If  you  once  abandon  this 
Superstition.  .  .  .         ; 

position,   or  impair   its  integrity,   you 

have  no  defence   against  superstition,  enthusiasm,   or 

mysticism,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called. 

Origen. — The  transition  from  superstition  to  in- 
fidelity has  been  often  made ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to 
plead  that  this  transition  is  allowable  and  legitimate, 
or  that  the  superstitions  of  the  pious  justify  the 
unbelief  of  the  ungodly  ? 

Celsus. — If  superstition  be  found  in  the  statement 
of  Christian  doctrine  or  of  its  evidences,  the  presence 
of  that  superstition  does  not  of  itself  indeed  justify  our 
scepticism,  but  you  must  allow  that  it  so  far  weakens 
and  damages  your  own  cause. 

Origen. — How  would  you  describe  superstition  ? 

Theologus. — It  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
language  suggested  by  our  present  conversation.  Belief 
in  a  proposition  or  statement  which  the  believer  does 
not  know  to  be  true,  or  belief  which  does  not  rest 
upon  knowledge,  is  superstitious.  So  far  as  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  recognised  distinctly  and  broadly,  or  so  far 
as  it  is  not  acted  upon  in  the  details  of  religious  life,  so 
far  does  Christianity  suffer  at  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

Origen. — Your  definition  or  description  of  supersti- 
tion will  apply  almost  equally  well  to  infidelity. 

Theologus. — How  so? 

Origen. — Because,  when  any  man  denies  one  or 
more  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  is  on  that  account 
reckoned  an  infidel,  his  denial  implies  a  belief  that 
such  or  such  a  doctrine  is  not  true,  and  we  of  course 
affirm  that  his  belief  does  not  rest  upon  knowledge. 

Theologus. — Your  remark  is  well  founded,  and  shows 
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us  that  unbelief  and  superstition  are  so  far  the  same, 
that  they  both  have  their  roots  in  self-deception,  or, 
more  precisely,  in  mental  dishonesty  and  insincerity. 
Their  developments,  however,  endlessly  vary  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  character. 

Origen. — You  formerly  spoke  of  abnormal  know- 
ledge :  what  difference  is  there  between  that,  and 
belief  without  knowledge  ? 

Theologus.  —  None.  It  appears  to  us  that  belief 
and  knowledge  are  correlative.  What  a  man  believes, 
he  knows ;  and  what  he  knows,  he  believes.  Normal 
knowledge  is  accompanied  by  a  normal  belief,  and 
abnormal  knowledge  by  an  abnormal  belief.  If,  as  we 
saw,  a  man  honestly  and  diligently  seek  to  know  the 
truth,  he  will  not  err  on  that  point  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  thus  directed.  Then  his  knowledge  and  belief 
will  be  normal.  He  will  not  only  know  and  believe 
what  is  true,  but  he  will  also  be  conscious  and  certain 
of  knowing  and  believing  the  truth.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  an  individual  takes  up  an  opinion  loosely  or 
carelessly,  or  at  second  hand,  if  the  opinion  be  false,  he 
thinks  he  knows,  when  he  does  not  know.  His  know- 
ledge and  belief  are  both  abnormal.  Even  the  light 
which  is  in  him  is  darkness.  This  is  the  case  to  which 
reference  is  made  above,  when  we  speak  of  belief  not 
based  upon  knowledge. 

Origen. — But  what  do  you  say  of  the  case  in  which 
a  man  takes  up  an  opinion  carelessly  or  loosely  or  at 
second  hand,  while  yet  the  opinion  is  really  and  in 
itself  true  ?  You  cannot  then  say  that  the  individual 
thinks  he  knows  when  he  does  not  know. 
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Theologus. — Of  course  not.  The  case,  however,  is 
easily  described.  A  proposition  may  be  true  in  itself, 
and  a  person  may  profess  to  believe  and  know  it  to 
be  true,  while  in  fact  he  has  never  paid  due  atten- 
tion to  it,  or  given  it  impartial  consideration.  This 
is  an  obvious  case  of  self-deception,  as  really  as  the 
former,  —  accepting,  or  rather  pretending  to  accept, 
as  true,  what  we  do  not  know  on  its  own  merits  to  be 
true. 

Origen.  —  If  superstition  and  infidelity  be  thus 
fundamentally  the  same,  namely,  abnormal  knowledge 
and  belief  in  one  form  or  another,  is  not  the  genuine 
disciple  of  Christ  free  from  superstition  as  he  is  from 
infidelity  ? 

Theologus, — A  man  may  be  a  genuine  disciple  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  without  being  immediately  or  abso- 
lutely delivered  from  all  erroneous  knowledge.  He 
may  reject  some  truth,  or  accept  some  error  in  religion, 
without  forfeiting  salvation;  on  this  principle,  that  a 
man  may  be  diligent  and  upright  in  seeking  the  truth 
on  one  question,  but  not  equally  so  in  seeking  it  on 
another  question.  One  thing  is  needful ;  and  if  a  man 
be  conscientious  and  vigilant  on  that  point,  he  will  be 
'  a  saint ;'  if  on  that  point  he  lack  candour  or  assiduity, 
he  may  go  off  either  into  the  desert  of  unbelief  or  the 
swamp  of  superstition. 

Origen. — You  once  said  that  no  man  is  wrong  on 
every  topic,  and  now  you  affirm  that  no  man  is  right 
on  every  question.  How  can  that  be  ?  You  maintain 
that  the  Christian  is,  or  may  be,  wrong  on  some  points ; 
and  you  have  contended  that  no  more  can  be  said 
against  the  infidel  than  that  he  is  wrong  only  on  some 
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points,  not  on  all.  Pray,  what  difference,  then,  is 
there  between  them  ? 

essential  and         Theobgus.  —  The    consequences    of 
Non-essential   being   in    error   on   any  topic    depend 
RWIR'  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  that 

topic.  If  a  man  lives  and  dies  in  error  on  the  main 
question  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  his  error  is 
fatal  and  irretrievable.  If  a  person  is  right  on  that 
question  which  is  to  every  one  the  first  and  chief,  he 
is  not  necessarily  exempted  from  error  on  other  ques- 
tions of  secondary  moment ;  while  yet  error  on  any 
one  question  whatever  cannot  but  be  deleterious. 

Origen. — You  adopt,  tljen,  the  distinction  between 
essential  and  non-essential  truth.  But  how  is  this 
distinction  to  be  reconciled  with  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable antithesis  between  truth  and  error  ? 

Theobgus. — The  expression,  essential  and  non-essm- 
tial  truth,  is  loose,  and  apt  to  mislead.  Every  truth, 
regarded  in  itself,  is  essential.  But  one  truth  may  be 
more  important  to  a  person  in  certain  circumstances 
than  another.  When  an  individual  is  labouring  under 
a  fatal  disease,  the  knowledge  of  an  effectual  remedy 
is  of  all  things  else  most  precious  to  him.  So,  to  man- 
kind as  guilty  before  God,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
that  is,  of  pardon  and  salvation  through  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  is  beyond  all  else  needful  and  important. 

Origen. — You  deny,  then,  the  salvability  of  the 
heathen,  or  of  men  who  are  from  their  circumstances 
unavoidably  ignorant  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Theobgus. — By  no  means.  For  there  is  a  double 
ambiguity  in  the  distinction  between  essential  and 
non-essential  truth.    Every  truth,  as  was  remarked,  is 
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in  itself  equally  essential ;  and  moreover,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  any  one  truth,  that  a  man  will  perish  everlast- 
ingly through  ignorance  of  it,  if  his  ignorance  were  in 
his  condition  altogether  unavoidable  and  necessary. 

Origen. — What  is  the  use,  then,  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  if  they  can  be  saved  without  it  ? 

Theologies. — No  man  can  be  saved  but  through  the 
blood  of  Christ.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  salvation 
is  only  through  Christ,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
affirm  that  it  is  only  through  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 
You  admit,  I  presume,  that  infants  are  saved  by  Christ 
without  their  knowing  Him.  The  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  possibility  of  salvation  open  to  men  ignorant  of  the 
gospel  are  only  those  in  which  ignorance  is  entirely 
unavoidable,  so  far  as  the  personal  efforts  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  extend.  It  can  never  be  main- 
tained that  a  man  shall  be  condemned  for  lack  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  attaining. 

As  to  the  uses  of  sending  missionaries  to  pagan 
lands.  To  send  them  is  the  command  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Where  the  gospel  is  unknown,  heathen  ignor- 
ance will  be  required  at  the  hands  of  indolent  Chris- 
tians; and  though  the  poor  pagan  who  gropes  after 
God  in  the  dark,  '  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ' 
(Rom.  x.  13),  shall  be  saved,  no  sinner  can  obtain  pre- 
sent peace  with  God  but  through  a  knowledge  of  his 
crucified  Saviour.  This  peace  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  itself,  as  well  as  the  foundation,  not  of  ethical 
knowledge  or  responsibility,  but  of  every  excellence  in 
moral  or  holy  character. — There  is  surely  nothing  to 
alarm  you  in  the  statement,  that  while  the  objective 
ground  of  salvation  remains  for  ever  unchanged,  the 
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subjective  conditions  of  salvation  may  vary,  at  least  in 
their  developments,  with  the  varying  circumstances  of 
men.1 

Origen. — What  truths,  then,  are  essential,  and 
which  are  non-essential? 

Theologus. — They  who  hold  the  distinction  may 
answer  your  question.  I  have  already  said,  that  every 
truth  is  in  itself  equally  essential ;  and  if  at  any  time 
one  truth  be  more  needful  or  useful  to  one  person 
than  to  another,  this  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  parties. 

Origen. — Then  you  abandon  the  distinction  between 
essential  and  non-essential  truths,  as  it  is  generally 
understood. 

Theologus. — How  is  it  generally  understood  ? 

Origen. — In  some  such  way  as  this.  There  are 
some  truths  which  a  man  cannot  neglect  without 
endangering  his  salvation,  while  there  are  others  which 
he  may  safely  leave  alone. 

Theologus. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  truths 
whatever,  which  an  individual  ought  to  know,  and 
which  he  might  know,  that  he  can  with  safety  leave 
alone.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  is  often  proclaimed ; 
but  none  is  more  derogatory  to  truth,  or  dangerous  to 
the  church.  Of  course,  if  you  take  up  the  case  of  any 
one  individual,  it  is  most  undoubtedly  correct  to  say, 
that  there  are  some  truths  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  him — essential  to  his  responsibility,  and 
essential  to  his  salvation.  Will  you  assert  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  one  man — an 

1  See  Andrew  Fuller's  Twenty-second  Discourse  on  i  Abram  Justified  by 
Faith.'    . 
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ignorant  and  unprivileged  man — is  all  that  is  expected 
or  will  be  required  of  other  men  possessed  of  better 
advantages  ? 

Origen. — What,  then,  is  essential  to  salvation  ? 

Theologus. — Objectively,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
essential  to  every  man's  salvation ;  and  subjectively,  it  is 
essential  that  a  man  earnestly  and  habitually  strive  to 
add  to  his  knowledge,  and  also  to  act  up  to  the  know- 
ledge which  he  has  attained. 

Origen. — Do  you  intend  to  assert  that  Christianity, 
or  the  true  religion,  is  a  constant  state  of  flux,  and  that 
the  terms  of  man's  acceptance  with  God  are  subject  to 
ceaseless  change  ? 

Theologus. — Will  you  deny  that  man's  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  or  Christianity  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  ebb  and  flow?  Have  not  nations  that  once 
knew  it,  sunk  into  ignorance  or  error  regarding  it? 
Did  not  Paul  know  more  of  it  than  Abraham,  and 
Luther  than  Jerome  ?  The  ground  of  pardon  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  alone  is  not  altered  or  set  aside,  by 
supposing  that  God  demands  more  knowledge  from  a 
man  of  superior  advantages  than  from  one  of  inferior 
privilege,  and  that,  too,  as  involved  in  the  very  terms  or 
condition  of  his  personal  salvation. 

Origen. — That  is,  what  is  essential  truth  to  a  man 
educated  among  evangelical  Christians,  or  the  truth 
without  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  which  he  cannot  be 
saved,  is  not  in  all  its  extent  essential  to  the  Papist  of 
Italy  or  Spain ;  and  what  is  essential  to  such  a  Papist, 
is  not  in  its  whole  compass  essential  to  a  person  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  heathen  idolatry. 

Theologus. — Precisely  so.    And  hence  the  truth,  a 
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knowledge  of  which  may  be  essential  in  this  age  of 
Christianity,  is  more  than  what  was  essential  in  the 
last.  As  the  human  race  advances  in  knowledge, 
collectively  or  individual^  the  possible  range  of  super- 
stition becomes  in  this  way  less  and  less,  and  the 
possible  range  of  infidelity  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  which  in  bygone  ages  have 
corrupted  Christianity  are  exploded  for  ever,  and  can 
never  return  to  the  light  of  day.  Christianity  is  thus 
from  age  to  age  presenting  a  more  extended  front  and  a 
sharper  outline,  and  her  open  enemies  are  finding  more 
numerous  points  of  attack. 

Origm.—I  now  perceive,  also,  how  to  explain  the 
fact  that  has  been  often  witnessed  of  men  rushing  from 
the  frivolities  of  superstition  to  the  blasphemies  of  infi- 
delity, or,  vice  versa,  from  the  apathy  of  unbelief  to  the 
excesses  of  enthusiasm. 

Celsus. — It  is  time  enough  to  talk  in  that  vaunting 
style,  when  you  have  purged  yourselves  of  all  super- 
stitious prejudices. 

Origen. — When  we  have  found  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  my  friend,  we  may  surely  utter  it.  There  is 
only  one  way,  of  course,  in  which  a  man  can  be  right 
— namely,  to  '  seek  the  truth  as  silver,  and  search  for 
her  as  for  hid  treasures ;'  and  having  found  the  truth,  to. 
act  upon  it.  There  seem  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  these 
two  great  trunk-roads  of  evil-doing,  in  one  or  other 
of  which  every  '  fool '  and  every  i  simple  one '  (Prov. 
i.  22)  will  be  found.  The  man  who  'does  not  obey 
the  truth,  but  obeys  unrighteousness,'  has  only  this 
wretched  alternative  before  him,  to  amuse  and  stupify 
his  conscience  either  by  the  mummeries  of  superstition 
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or  the  sophisms  of  infidelity.  Nor  is  it  difficult  or 
uncommon,  when  the  mind  has  proved  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  one  remedy,  to  make  a  desperate  trial  of 
the  other. 

Theologus. — You  may  also  notice  that  both  of  these 
high  roads  have  many  bye-ways,  which  are  constantly 
crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other.  A  sensitive  mind, 
when  awakened  to  a  perception  of  some  superstitious 
observance  or  opinion  clinging  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  himself,  is  easily  tempted  to 
reject  with  that  superstition  some  fundamental  truth. 
Again,  a  strong  mind,  when  disgusted  with  the  extra- 
vagancies of  enthusiasm  prevailing  around  him,  may 
heedlessly  take  refuge  on  the  barren  rock  of  Atheism, 
and,  when  tired  of  his  heartless  sojourn  there,  may 
seek  satisfaction  in  mystic  observances.  And  so  on  in 
many  different  ways. 

Origen. — 'The  proper  and  best  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  that  it  be  understood.' 

Theologus. — Most  clearly.  Hence,  so  long  as  any- 
thing superstitious  —  anything  that  is  not  'true,  or 
honourable,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good 
report ' — is  found  attached  to  Christian  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  forms  of  government,  or  authorized  creeds,  as 
well  as  to  Christian  conduct,  Christianity  herself  is  so 
far  burlesqued  or  defamed  before  the  world,  and  so  far 
also  her  defences  are  impaired  or  removed. 

Origen. — What,  then,  are  some  of  the  leading  super- 
stitions that  have  damaged  the  cause  of  Christ  ? 

Theobgus. — The  statement  of  those  belonging  to 

past  ages  is  the  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian ; 

the  exposure  of  those  now  prevalent  is  perhaps  not  the 

11 
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duty  of  any  one  man.  If  Christians  would  feel  the 
importance  of  examining  anew  their  respective  posi- 
tions, and  would  humbly  seek  the  truth  on  every  con- 
troverted question,  scrupulously  suspending  their  judg- 
ment till  the  clear  sunshine  of  truth  beamed  on  their 
understanding,  much,  very  much,  would  speedily  be 
done  to  improve  and  increase  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  to  bless  the  unbelieving  world. 

Celsus. — Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  some  of 
your  thoughts  on  the  superstitions  of  the  present  day. 

Theohgus. — I  should  not  like  to  do  so  without,  at 
the  same  time,  endeavouring  to  expose  some  of  the 
more  latent  forms  of  infidelity. 

Origen. — Well,  well,  let  us  have  both. 

Theohgus. — Let  us,  then,  assume  this  as  our  funda- 
mental position,  that  to  be  reasonable  is  to  be  religious, 
and  a  man  is  religious  only  so  far  as  he  is  reasonable. 
It  follows  from  this,  or  is  involved  in  it,  that  sacred 
truth  and  secular  truth,  though  not  identical,  are 
specifically  the  same.  They  differ,  and  yet  they  agree ; 
they  are  varieties  of  one  species.  This  view  may  be 
disregarded,  and  error  introduced  in  two  ways ;  either 
by  denying  the  specific  agreement,  or  asserting  the 
absolute  identity,  of  religious  truth  and  other  truth. 
In  the  former  case,  these  two  varieties  of  truth  will  be 
placed  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other ;  in  the 
latter,  they  will  be  amalgamated;  and  in  both  cases 
serious  injury  will  be  the  result.  Each  of  these  errors, 
moreover,  assumes  two  distinct  forms,  according  as 
the  preference  is  given  to  the  one  variety  of  truth  over 
the  other.  When  sacred  and  secular  truth  are  identi- 
fied, one  party  will  merge  the  sacred  in  the  secular, 
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and  become  rationalistic  or  infidel ;  another  party  will 
merge  the  secular  in  the  sacred,  and  become  super- 
stitious. When  the  specific  unity  of  sacred  and  secular 
truth  is  denied,  religion  will  sometimes  be  found  bleed- 
ing at  the  altar  of  rationalism,  and  reason  will  some- 
times be  found  bleeding  at  the  altar  of  superstition. 

Oriqen. — What,  then,  do  you  regard 
Rationalistic  j  '.  '        /  . 

Antagonism    be-  &3  some  manifestations  of  the  rational- 

tweenReasonand  istic  antagonism  between  science  and 
Religion.  .  . 

Christianity  ? 

Theobgus. — To  treat  Christian  or  religious  truth,  as 
if  it  did  not,  or  could  not,  form  one  of  the  sciences, 
but  stood  on  lower  ground,  is  evidently  unphiloso- 
phical.  For  the  learned  to  be  ignorant  or  neglectful 
of  it,  to  an  extent  that  they  would  be  ashamed  of  in 
their  treatment  of  any  other  science,  is  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  their  own  principles.  An  individual  of 
any  pretensions  to  learning,  would  blush  to  avow  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  leading  facts  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  any  branch  of  knowledge;  Although  every 
one  has  his  own  favourite  pursuit,  who  would  consent 
to  be  always  confined  to  it?  True  philosophy,  then, 
forbids  that  any  one  who  has  pretensions  to  science, 
should  remain  unacquainted  with  true  religion — that 
is,  Biblical  Christianity. 

The  force  of  this  statement  is  to  a  great  extent  felt 
and  acknowledged  at  the  present  time.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  intelligent  men  who  have  not  had  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  forced  upon  their  attention  in 
such  a  way,  that  they  cannot  continue  to  occupy  a 
position  Of  neutrality.  When  the  alternative  of  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  seriously 
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contemplated,  the  majority  of  minds  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  rejection;  for  a  moment's  consideration  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  reflecting  man,  that  to  renounce 
the  Bible,  is  to  renounce  not  only  all  religion,  but  all 
science  too.  Hence  there  are  very  few  philosophers 
now,  who  do  not  manifest  towards  the  Bible  respectful 
deference;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  treatises 
or  lectures  of  the  many  that  are  making  science  popular, 
in  which,  as  occasion  offers,  some  suitable  allusion  to 
the  Bible  does  not  occur. 

But  is  the  treatment  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  God 
of  the  Bible,  consistent  throughout  ?  It  is  admitted  to 
be  a  canon  of  modern  science,  that  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge can  with  propriety  or  consistency  be  neglected 
by  the  human  mind.  Philosophers  have  often  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  contending  for  this 
principle,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  disparage 
certain  departments  of  study,  under  the  plea  that  they 
are  not  important  to  the  general  cultivation  and  in- 
dustrial advancement  of , the  human  family.  It  is  a 
puerile  presumption,  to  attempt  to  affix  a  stigma  to 
certain  researches,  and  proscribe  them  as  '  purely 
theoretical ' — unworthy  of  notice  or  investigation. 
Reason  emphatically  condemns  such  a  contracted 
notion,  and  experience  has  amply  evinced  its  vanity. 
The  investigation  which  promises  least  to-day,  may 
perform  most  to-morrow.  The  artisan  and  tradesman 
have  sneered  at  as  futile,  or  smiled  at  as  simply 
amusing,  the  abstruse  studies  of  a  Davy  or  a  Laplace, 
which  by  and  by,  however,  have  issued  in  the  most 
astonishing  and  beneficial  discoveries.  Under  a  pre- 
cisely similar  and  equally  erroneous  notion,  scientific 
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men  have  been  found  sneering  or  smiling  at  the  Chris- 
tian student,  as  engaged  in  a  pursuit  hopeless,  un- 
profitable, and  dull;  while  their  own  cherished  prin- 
ciples could  tell  them,  that  possibly  from  that  very- 
study  the  weightiest  and  grandest  results  may  be 
evolved.  If  it  be  unreasonable,  as  it  clearly  is,  to 
think  of  drawing  a  veil  over  any  portion  of  God's 
works, — if  each  footstep  of  the  Almighty  has,  prima 
facie,  an  equal  claim  upon  our  earnest  attention, — if 
His  operations  are  all  equally  worthy  of  devout  exami- 
nation,— then  the  facts  of  the  Bible  demand  as  careful 
a  consideration  at  least  as  the  facts  of  geology,  and 
the  page  of  inspiration  as  rational  and  reverential  a 
contemplation  as  the  face  of  the  firmament. 

The  human  body  is  an  object  of  science,  on  which 
many  thousands  of  hours  and  volumes  of  investigation 
have  been  lavished.  Its  varieties,  its  size,  its  colour, 
its  nutrition,  its  reproduction,  all  its  organs  and  all 
their  uses,  its  diseases  and  its  dissolution,  have  become 
the  themes  of  intellectual  inquiry.  May  it,  then,  be 
affirmed  that  its  ultimate  and  eternal  destiny  is  a 
matter  with  which  reason  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  ? 
It  may  be  said,  that  reason  has  no  appropriate  means 
by.  which  she  may  become  acquainted  with  that  matter. 
Is  there  not  a  telescope,  by  the  use  of  which  that  far 
distant  object,  our  body's  everlasting  destiny,  may  be 
discovered  and  examined?  Are  there  not  accurate 
and  accessible  tables  of  computation,  by  a  reference  to 
which  the  future  events  that  await  different  bodies 
may  be  foretold  ?  This  telescope  is  Divine  Revelation ; 
these  tables  are  the  laws  of  God.  Is  it  objected  that 
these  are  not  scientific  instruments?     The  answer  is 
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obvious  and  conclusive:    Science   refuses  no  instru- 
ment whatever  which  discovers  or  authenticates  facts. 

Nor  is  any  fact  removed  from  the  field  of  science 
by  its  remoteness  in  space,  or  by  its  distance  in  time, 
by  the  minuteness  of  its  object,  or  by  the  difficulty  of 
its  explanation.  Remoteness  in  space  only  fixes  the 
philosopher's  gaze  more  intently;  distance  in  time 
only  summons  all  his  energies  to  the  task;  minute- 
ness of  parts  only  tests  his  untiring  patience  ;  difficulty 
of  explanation  only  fires  his  genius;  while  each  of 
these  stimulates  to  seek  the  improvement  of  instru- 
ments and  the  development  of  resources.  Littleness 
waxes  great  under  the  microscopic  lens;  distance  is 
annihilated  by  the  gigantic  telescope;  intricacy  has 
well-nigh  disappeared  under  the  wand  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus  ;  and  centuries  look  like  hours  in  the 
eye  of  the  geologist.  If  the  Bible  were  an  instrument 
of  human  invention  or  construction,  and  possessed  its 
present  power  of  giving  nearness  to  what  is  distant, 
and  visibility  to  what  is  unseen,  and  certainty  to  what 
is  doubtful,  there  is  no  tyro  of  any  scientific  school 
but  would  labour  to  purchase  and  long  to  employ  it. 
Which  is  the  greater  folly,  to  decline  the  aid  of  a 
human  invention,  or  that  of  a  divine  gift  ? 

But  some  will  say,  Where  is  this  fallacy  manifested 
in  practical  life  ?  It  pervades  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  society.  For  example,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
clearly  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  Philo- 
sophical and  Mechanics'  Institutions.  Their  object  is 
to  instruct  the  people  in  everything  that  is  interesting, 
profitable,  and  true.  Variety  is  sedulously  sought 
after  in  literature,  history,  and  sciences ;  so  that  every- 
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thing  may  be  introduced  which  can  either  touch  human 
feelings,  or  augment  human  enjoyments,  or  extend 
human  prospects.  But  one  subject  is  silently,  yet 
carefully  and  universally,  excluded, — namely,  religious 
truth,  as  embracing  man's  relations  to  his  God,  his 
present  peace,  and  his  future  destiny.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  exclusion  ?  It  cannot  with  any  force  or 
propriety  be  maintained,  that  this  religious  truth  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  design  to  please  and  profit  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Is  it  because  there  is  a  stronger 
and  more  obvious  necessity  for  promoting  literature 
and  science  among  the  million,  than  true  religion? 
Although  there  were,  that  would  not  justify  an  absolute 
interdict  being  placed  upon  religious  truth.  Is  it 
because  men  cannot  agree  in  their  opinions  upon  reli- 
gion, as  they  do  upon  other  matters?  This  answer, 
which  perhaps  would  be  very  generally  adopted,  goes 
upon  the  very  assumption,  whose  fallacy  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  expose,  that  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  religious  truth,  or  if  there  be,  men  cannot  find  it ; 
that  there  is  some  antagonism  or  incompatibility  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular  truth,  the  sinister  cause  of 
which  lies,  not  in  science,  but  in  Christianity. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  constitution  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  consider  whether  or  not  they  involve  an 
unphilosophical  divorce  between  religious  truth  and 
other  truth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  all 
the  laws  and  doings  of  that  great  society  are  founded 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  page  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
bearings  on  human  character  and  conduct  and  destiny, 
do  not  belong  to  science.     If  true  knowledge,  specially 
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its  diffusion  among  mankind,  be  the  object  of  that 
noble  association,  why  should  it  set  aside  one  kind  of 
true  knowledge  ?  The  assumption  on  which  this  pro- 
cedure is  founded  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  so  plain 
and  incontrovertible,  as  to  need  neither  statement  nor 
explanation.  To  impugn  it  will  only  proyoke  a  smile 
in  many.  Nevertheless,  it  may  in  fact  be  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  injurious  fallacies  of  the  present 
day. 

These  suggestions  will  not  appear  so  strange  as 
they  might  otherwise  do,  if  you  endeavour  to  realize 
the  following  train  of  thought.  Philosophers  have 
united  with  poets  in  expatiating  with  delight  upon 
the  benefits  which  men  in  every  age  and  clime  have 
obtained  by  holding  communion  with  nature,  as  well 
as  carefully  unfolded  the  pleasures  and  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  scientific  observation  and  discovery. 
Whether  we  linger  in  rich  meadows  teeming  with 
exuberant  fruitfulness,  or  climb  the  mountain  brow  to 
inhale  the  fresh  free  air  of  heaven,  or  wander  on 
ocean's  shore  to  listen  to  the  music  of  its  waves,  every- 
where the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  nature's 
grandeur,  or  pleased  with  its  loveliness,  or  charmed 
with  its  variety.  The  contemplation  of  nature's  beau- 
ties suggests  to  the  happy  mind  many  elevating 
thoughts,  while  it  aids  in  calming  the  troubles  of  a 
vexed  and  wearied  spirit,  as  well  as  soothing  and  heal- 
ing the  heart  which  has  been  broken  by  affliction. 
The  vigorous  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  sends  a  glow  of 
purest  delight  through  the  mental  framework,  and 
strengthens  and  develops  the  intellectual  faculties, 
besides  augmenting  indirectly  by  successful  investiga- 
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tions  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind.  Thoughtful 
men  have  always  rejoiced  in  extracting  for  themselves 
such  blessings  from  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  inviting 
others  to  seek  like  precious  solace  where  they  them- 
selves have  found  it.  Literature  summons  all  her 
resources  to  recommend  and  disseminate  this  rational 
and  unalloyed  enjoyment.  Philosophy  adds  her  august 
sanction  to  a  frequent  participation  in  this  feast  of 
the  soul.  The  Bible  withholds  not  approbation,  but 
benignantly  smiles  upon  all  who  partake  freely  of  the 
ambrosia  at  nature's  banquet. 

But  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  only  a 
legitimate  but  necessary  inquiry — Is  this  enjoyment 
strong  and  deep  enough  to  meet  and  remove  the  un- 
easiness for  which  it  is  often  prescribed  ?  Is  it  rich 
and  abundant  enough  to  satisfy  our  large  desires? 
The  negative  answer,  which  will  be  universally  re- 
turned to  this  question,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
painful  phenomenon  in  all  human  experience.  Philo- 
sophy may  not  surely  ignore  this  fact.  The  learned 
men  who  will  not  give  it  a  place  among  their  studies, 
are  obviously  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  or 
bigotry.  How  stands  the  case  ?  There  is  a  fountain 
of  sorrow  in  every  human  breast,  and  in  every  social 
circle,  ever  welling  up  its  bitter  waters.  To  sweeten 
this  fountain  of  wormwood,  the  only  specific  that  the 
prevailing  philosophy  can  recommend,  is  communion 
with  nature  and  the  study  of  science.  This  remedy, 
though  not  unattended  with  some  good  effects,  is  un- 
deniably powerless  on  the  whole,  and  insufficient.  If 
this  philosophy,  then,  were  consistent  with  her  own 
principles,  would  she  not  call  loudly  and  incessantly 
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for  the  consideration  of  these  ominous  facts, — namely, 
the  general  prevalence  in  humanity  of  a  virulent 
disease,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  most  potent  remedies 
which  are  resorted  to  in  her  schools  ?  If  this  disease, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  cannot  also  be  cured,  then 
benevolence  would  weep  over  the  miseries  of  our  race, 
and  her  hottest  tears  would  be  shed  over  the  failure 
of  the  antidotes  which  human  wisdom  has  devised  to 
expel  or  neutralize  the  poison  of  human  grief. 

Is  there,  then,  another  and  unfailing  antidote  to  be 
found?  To  overlook  this  inquiry,  or  to  treat  it  un- 
worthily, as  has  been  done  by  almost  every  school  in 
philosophy,  is  a  grave  and  fundamental  error,  even 
judging  philosophers  on  their  own  principles.  If  it  be 
asserted  on  anything  like  a  plausible  ground,  that  there 
is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  sorrows  of  the  human 
heart,  is  philosophy  not  bound  in  self-consistency  to 
take  up  the  assertion,  and  give  some  deliverance  as  to 
its  truth  or  its  falsehood  ?  When  an  individual,  or  a 
school,  or  an  institution  of  any  sort,  professes  to  be 
philosophical,  and  does  in  fact  take  up  and  discuss,  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  men,  innumerable  questions 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  all  the  time  is  profoundly 
silent  on  this  one  point,  the  omission,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  glaring  inconsistency.  It  really  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption,  that  there  is  some  deep  and 
secret  opposition  between  one  sort  of  truth  and  an- 
other. If  it  be  indeed  a  fact,  that  there  is  a  remedy, 
and  only  one,  which  can  heal  radically  and  for  ever  our 
aching  hearts  and  dry  our  burning  tears,  the  self-styled 
philosophy  that  continues  ignorant  of  this  precious  and 
powerful  balm  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  being 
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half-blind;    and  the    philosophy  that  knows  of  this 

remedy,  and  yet  purposely  or  carelessly  conceals  its 

knowledge — nay,  that  does  not  proclaim  its  existence 

to  the  world,  and  teach  its  celestial  virtues — is  liable  to 

be  suspected  of  what  is  worse  than  blindness. 

Origen. — These  are  the'  remarks  of  one  who  seems 

desirous  of  digging  about  the  deepest  roots  of  infidelity. 

Celsus. — But  you  intimated  that  you 
Superstitious 
Antagonism  be-    had  also  some  observations  to  make  on 

tween  Reason  the  superstitious  antagonism  between  one 
and  Religion.  .  .  . 

truth  and  another. 

Theologus.  —  There  is  undoubtedly  a  superstitious 

as  well  as  a  rationalistic  antagonism  between  reason 

and  religion.    While  some  would  exclude  Christianity 

from  the  pale  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  treat  it 

under  that  pretext  unworthily,  others,   as  unwisely 

acquiescing  silently  in  the  propriety  of  this  exclusion, 

can  cling  to  the  Bible  and  religion  only  by  cherishing 

a  secret  or  avowed  dislike  and  suspicion  of  philosophy, 

or  by  making  religion  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 

understanding  and  the  reason,  as  of  the  heart  and  the 

affections.    For  example,  it  has  been  said  of  the  Bible, 

*  It  appeals  not  to  our  logical  consciousness,  but  speaks 
at  once  to  the  religious  nature,  or,  as  we  more  often 
term  it,  to  the  heart.'  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  word  of  God  did  not  speak  to  our  feelings ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  strange  if  it  did  not  speak  to  the 
feelings  through  the  understanding.  The  Bible  surely 
speaks  to  us  as  intelligent  beings,  and  its  appeals  are 
based  upon  rational  grounds.     What  may  be  meant  by 

*  logical  consciousness,'  it  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to 
determine.     Man  has  but  one  faculty  of  understanding 
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to  be  employed  on  different  objects.  That  the  Bible 
speaks  to  reason  on  its  practical  side,  no  one  will 
question ;  and  it  seems  equally  plain  that  the  word  of 
God  ought  to  be  made  an  object  of  philosophical  study 
as  well  as  His  works.  When  a  philosopher  begins  to 
patronize  the  Christian  religion  in  the  style  of  the 
above  quotation,  granting  it  a  sort  of  special  licence, 
as  if  it  were  of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  be  tested 
as  everything  else  is  tested,  its  enlightened  friends  will 
protest  against  such  treatment  as  involving  a  real 
indignity. 

There  is  a  numerous  class  of  theologians,  who,  in 
exposing  the  depravity  of  man  and  exalting  the  claims 
of  the  Bible,  virtually  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
human  understanding  on  all  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tions. It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  illustrations  of  this 
statement,  they  are  so  abundant.  The  infidel,  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  error 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  has  made  frequent  and 
effective  use  of  the  taunt :  4  The  Christian  makes  the 
Bible  the  judge  of  reason.'  It  is  painful  to  hear  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  sentiments  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, uttered  and  penned  by  men  who  stand  high  in 
the  Christian  world :  '  Reason  has  often  deceived  us, 
but  Scripture  cannot.'  4  See  what  comes  of  reasoning 
instead  of  believing.'  The  fallacy  involved  in  such 
representations  is  easily  made  apparent.  Men  have 
been  misled  by  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture  as 
well  as  by  false  arguments.  If  it  be  said,  erroneous  inter- 
pretations are  not  Scripture;  we  reply,  neither  are  false 
arguments  reason.  Apart  from  the  use  of  his  reason, 
to  understand  what  is  fundamental,  and  to  prove  what 
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is  susceptible  of  proof,  man  cannot  legitimately  believe 
a  single  proposition.  Reason  abused  is  plainly  the 
parent  of  many  errors ;  reason  rightly  used  is  the  per- 
fection of  an  intelligent  being. 

That  this  error  is  deeply  seated  and  widely  spread 
in  the  Christian  community,  is  apparent  in  many 
ways.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  talk  of 
speculative  philosophy  as  a  cause  of  infidelity.  Specu- 
lation, doubtless,  has  given  occasion  to  the  expression 
and  advocacy  of  atheistical  and  irreligious  sentiments ; 
and  the  abuse  of  speculative  inquiries  has  confirmed 
the  prevalence  of  loose  and  ungodly  principles.  But 
there  never  was  a  case  in  which  the  cause  was  more 
clearly  taken  for  the  effect.  Infidelity  is  far  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  a  false  philosophy,  than  a  false 
philosophy  the  cause  of  infidelity.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  told  again  and  again  by  respectable  authors, 
that  philosophical  speculation  has  been  co-extensive 
with  civilisation,  and  is  not  in  itself  to  be  regarded  as 
an  evil,  and  are  shortly  afterwards  informed  that  it  is  • 
also  a  cause  of  infidelity,  this  inconsistency,  which  in 
certain  circumstances  might  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  the  pen,  seems  in  the  present  case 
to  be  indicative  of  a  general  and  inveterate  prejudice. 

In  such  ways  as  these,  sacred  and  secular  truth  are 
frequently  found  in  unnatural  opposition.  Although 
it  is  generally  admitted  in  theory,  that  any  clashing 
between  reason  and  religion  is  improper  and  injurious, 
yet  practically  and  in  detail,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
claims  of  both  are  by  no  means  amicably  or  righteously 
adjusted.  To  tell  some  Christians  that  the  study  of 
philosophy  embraces  Christianity  as  it  embraces  other 
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objects,  would  excite  their  direst  fears  and  provoke 
their  hottest  jealousy.  To  tell  some  philosophers  that 
their  philosophy  is  partial  and  defective,  unless  it  make 
them  humble,  self-denying,  heavenly-minded  disciples 
of  Jesus,  would  awaken  their  bitterest  scorn.  To  tell 
some  pious  people  that  there  is  a  science  of  religion, 
and  thai  to  study  it  would  make  them  better  Christians, 
and  to  tell  some  scientists  that  their  science  is  incon- 
sistent unless  it  be  crowned  with  evangelical  piety,  is 
to  expose  one's  self  to  a  cross-fire  from  superstitious 
and  secular  bigotry.  To  assert  that  Christianity  has 
not  a  stronger  foundation  to  rest  upon  than  any  of  the 
sciences,  will  seem  to  some  a  profane  attempt  to  shake 
the  very  pillars  of  religious  faith.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  insinuate  that  science  has  not  a  more  rational 
or  more  certain  conclusion  to  teach  than  such  as  these : 
'  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him;'  'The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God,'  —  will  appear  to  others  an  enthusiastic 
.attempt  to  drive  reason  from  her  throne.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  prejudices  of  unbelieving  reason  and 
of  unenlightened  faith,  the  Bible  is  an  object  with 
which  reason  must  deal,  as  it  deals  with  everything 
else.  The  word  of  God  must  be  entered  in  the  inven- 
tory of  the  inductive  sciences ;  it  must  be  examined 
and  tested  by  suitable  instruments  and  methods,  as 
the  human  mind  examines  and  tests  all  other  things ; 
and  its  solemn  and  precious  statements  are  to  be 
received  with  the  reverence  demanded  by  a  message 
from  the  Most  High,  because  the  volume  itself  is  first 
received  with  the  confidence  due  to  the  deductions  of 
reason.    While  we  thus  trace  the  stream  of  knowledge 
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to  its  fountain-head,  we  find  that  every  deduction  of 
science,  and  every  doctrine  of  religion,  is  equally 
authoritative  and  equally  reasonable. 

Celsus. — You  also  spoke  of  the  amal- 

SUPERSTITIOUS  .  * 

Amalgamation  of  gamation  as  well  as  the  antagonism  ot 

Sacred  and  Se-  sacre(j  an(j  secular  truth,  and  of  those 
cular  Truth. 

who  superstitwusly  merge  the  latter  in 

the  former. 

Theologies. — In  the  time  of  mediaeval  darkness, 
which  has  been  called  the  stationary  period  of  the 
inductive  sciences,  the  minds  of  meditative  men  were 
disposed  to  regard  the  spheres  of  theology  and  of 
natural  philosophy  as  identical.  Their  knowledge  of 
nature  was  very  imperfect,  and  their  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  reasoning  were  loose  and  inconclusive ; 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  fell  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  all  science  is  to  be  found  in  the 
word  of  God — that  the  Bible  is  not  only  true,  but 
contains  all  truth — that  it  not  only  announces  a  message 
of  mercy,  but  unfolds  the  mystery  of  nature.  The 
prevalent  opinion  was  thus  expressed  by  Scotus :  True 
philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  true  religion  is  true 
philosophy.  The  injurious  influence  of  this  error  was 
considerable.  The  ancient  dogmas  of  philosophy, 
which  had  remained  unquestioned  for  many  centuries, 
were  covered  from  assault  under  the  aegis  of  divine 
authority;  while  every  discovery  was  branded  as  a 
pestilent  heresy.  To  doubt  the  teaching  of  Aristotle 
was  equivalent  to  disputing  the  inspiration  of  Paul; 
and  the  popular  language  of  the  word  of  God  was 
adduced,  to  justify  an  anathema  against  the  true 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     This 
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error  led,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  to  the  strange  asser- 
tion, that  what  is  philosophically  true  may  be  theologi- 
cally false. 

A  similar  error  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  are  certain  matters,  such  as  geology 
and  moral  philosophy,  which  are  common  property  to 
the  inspired  volume  and  to  the  book  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  which  we  have  information  both  in  the 
written  and  in  the  unwritten  revelation  of  God.  Now 
it  is  the  practice  of  some  minds  to  set  aside  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  from  the  latter  of  these  sources, 
and  crudely  and  erroneously  to  generalize  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  former  source.  The  Bible  is  thus 
misinterpreted,  and  hastily  pledged  to  views  which  it 
does  not  sanction.  And  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  examine  and  digest  the  information  of  the  unwritten 
revelation,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
statements  of  the  Word,  immediately  a  cry  of  heresy 
and  impiety  is  raised  in  certain  quarters,  because  old 
prejudices  are  assailed  and  cherished  errors  exposed. 

Oriqen. — But  is  religious  truth  never 
Rationalistic  °  m  ° 

Amalgamation  of  merged  into  secular  truth  with  an  infidel 

Secular  and  Sa-  tendency? 
cred  Truth.  j 

Theologus. — Undoubtedly.  Many  who 

laugh  at  their  forefathers  for  resolving  natural  science 

into  Christianity,  are  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme, 

and  resolving  Christianity  into  natural  science.     Their 

knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  so  meagre  and  shallow,  that 

it  is  not  very  wonderful  to  find  them  fancying  that 

true  religion  is  contained  in  the  enlarged  and  accurate 

sciences  of  our  day — that  modern   philosophy  is  the 

only  successful  expounder  of  mysteries — that  it  has  so 
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improved  the  habits  of  society  and  increased  social 
comfort,  that  mankind  need  no  other  rule  of  life — that 
in  the  deductions  of  reason,  unaided  by  written  revela- 
tion, are  to  be  found  the  essence  and  the  cream  of  all 
theology.  These  opinions  are  openly  avowed  by  a  few 
who  say,  that  science  is  the  providence  of  life.  They 
form,  however,  the  cherished  and  guiding  principles  of 
many  more,  who  would,  perhaps,  blush  to  avow  them. 

To  neglect  or  mystify  the  facts  of  nature,  by  a 
summary  and  unfair  reference  to  the  atatements  of 
Scripture,  was  the  folly  of  mediaeval  sophists,  and  is 
still  a  delusion  of  many  pious  people ;  to  neglect  or 
nullify  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  inordi- 
nate devotion  to  the  study  of  nature,  is  the  heresy 
of  modern  philosophy.  Implicitly  to  receive  antique 
philosophic  dogmas,  and  attach  to  them  the  authority 
of  written  revelation,  is  the  grievous  mistake  of  many 
now,  as  of  the  scholastic  doctors  of  old ;  implicitly  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  religion  inculcated  in  youth,  and 
then  to  confound  them  with,  or  to  merge  them  in,  the 
conclusions  of  modern  science,  is  the  fatal  error  of  many 
of  our  accomplished  savans.  Numbers  still  are  the 
disciples  of  the  monks,  in  disregarding  or  distorting 
nature,  out  of  a  professed  deference  to  the  words  of 
inspiration ;  many  of  our  learned  men  are  disregarding 
or  distorting  divine  declarations,  out  of  a  pretended 
deference  to  philosophy.  The  dreaming,  drowsy  asce- 
tics of  the  past — and  the  race  is  far  from  being  ex- 
tinct— flattered  themselves  that  the  Bible  was  the  only 
reservoir  of  science ;  the  eager,  active  scientists  of  the 
present  are  not  unfrequently  persuading  themselves 
that  their  discoveries  are  the  most  satisfactory  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible — or  something  better.  Centuries 
ago  the  monks  would  not  study  nature  as  they  studied 
the  Bible,  and  they  have  still  many  followers;  there 
are  thousands  now  who  have  never  studied  the  Bible 
with  the  zest,  the  patience,  and  the  vigour,  which  they 
have  expended  on  some  domain  of  nature. 

Men  may  reach  the  same  quagmire  by  different  and 
even  opposite  roads.  We  can  suppose  two  men  agree- 
ing professedly  in  the  statement,  that  all  organized 
beings  are  animals.  But  it  may  turn  out  on  examina- 
tion that  the  one  allows  those  beings  only  who  possess 
the  power  of  locomotion  to  be  organized ;  while  the 
other  allows  those  beings  who  are  destitute  of  this 
power  to  be  animals.  So,  by  unduly  magnifying  the 
place  and  the  claims  of  Christianity,  or  by  depreciating 
science,  men  may  come  to  believe  that  every  truth  is  a 
part  of  religion ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  they  can- 
not  be  pious  and  devout  without  being  at  the  same 
time  adepts  in  science.  Again,  by  erroneously  magni- 
fying the  position  and  importance  of  science,  or  by 
depreciating  Christianity,  men  may  come  likewise  to 
believe  that  every  truth  is  a  part  of  religion ;  by  which 
they  mean,  that  the  student  of  science  cannot  but  be 
an  acceptable  worshipper  of  God. 
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BELIEF   AND   RESPONSIBILITY. 

Celsus. — The  fundamental  assertion  of  Christianity, 
that  man  is  to  be  saved  by  faith,  bears  an  absurdity  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Origen. — How  so  ? 

Celsus. — Because  our  belief,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  always,  or  ought  always  to  be,  based  upon  know- 
ledge, and  our  understanding  is  not  under  our  control ; 
for  we  must  judge  of  any  matter  just  as  it  appears  to 
us  at  the  time  to  be. 

Origen. — Our  reason  is  certainly  not  directly  under 
our  control;  but  very  little  consideration  will  show 
that  it  is  under  our  power,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
indirectly.  We  can  examine  a  matter,  or  refuse  to 
examine  it,  at  our  pleasure.  Besides,  we  may  examine 
it  in  two  very  different  ways,  with  prejudice  or  without 
prejudice.  Surely,  then,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  use  our  intelligence;  and  con- 
sequently, we  are  responsible  for  our  belief. 

Celsus. — If  this  reasoning  proves  anything  at  all,  it 
proves  that  man  is  responsible  for  all  his  beliefs,  for 
one  as  well  as  for  another. 

Origen. — I  cannot  go  the  length  of  saying,  that 
man  is  responsible  for  all  his  beliefs. 
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Celsus. — Why  not?  How,  then,  do  you  distinguish 
between  those  beliefs  for  which  you  are  responsible, 
and  those  for  which  you  are  not  responsible  ? 

Origen. — '  Our  opinions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  our  dispositions,  our  beliefs,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  controlled  by  our  inclination,  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  responsibility.'1 

Celsus. — You  cannot  mention  a  single  belief,  that 
may  not  at  one  time  or  another  be  controlled  by  our 
inclination. 

Origen. — Our  belief  in  mathematical  truth  is  not. 

Celsus. — Many  a  youth  has  crossed  the  pons  asi- 
Tiorum,  because  he  was  influenced  by  the  ambition  of 
excelling,  or  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  prize,  who  other- 
wise would  never  have  mastered  the  proposition  re- 
ferred to,  or  intelligently  believed  its  conclusion. 

Origen. — '  Inclination  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
in  believing  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
A  man  in  his  senses  could  not  believe  otherwise.  But 
inclination  has  much  to  do  in  receiving  or  rejecting 
moral  and  religious  truth.'2 

Celsus. — Indeed  I  Pray  what  has  inclination  to  do 
with  believing  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal,  or  that  it  is 
right  for  the  child  to  honour  his  father  and  his  mother? 
Can  men  in  their  senses  believe  otherwise  ? 

Theologies. — Unless  the  distinction  be  made  clearly 
out  between  our  responsible  and  irresponsible  beliefs, 
the  assertion  of  such  a  distinction  will  undoubtedly 
favour  and  promote  that  '  weakened  sense  of  respon- 
sibility,' that  '  utter  absence  of  anything  like  the  re- 

1  Infidelity,  by  Pearson,  p.  269.  *  Ibid.  p.  269. 
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ligious  obligation  of  belief/  which  are  asserted 1  to  be 
characteristics  of  infidel  'indifferentism.' 

Origen. — We  effectually  expose  that  indifferentism 
by  maintaining  that  *  Reason  and  Scripture  unite  their 
testimonies,  in  establishing  the  position,  that  responsi- 
bility is  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  information  and 
the  weight  and  clearness  of  evidence.'2 

Celsus. — This  criterion  applies  equally  well  to  any 
one  belief  as  to  any  other.  If  a  man  is  to  be  blamed 
for  neglecting  or  perverting  evidence  or  information 
on  one  question,  why  not  on  another  question  ?  You 
must,  therefore,  cease  to  hold  us  responsible  for  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  our  disbelief,  till  you  hold  your- 
selves responsible  for  all  your  beliefs.  We  have  reason 
to  throw  back  upon  yourselves  the  taunt,  that  you 
have  pointed  against  others :  i  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility, in  its  high  import,  is  either  denied,  or  fluctu- 
ating and  feeble.'3 

Origen. — The  truth  for  which  we  contend  may  be 
stated  in  another  form.  '  So  far  as  false  opinion 
arises  from  the  influences  of  the  conduct  upon  the 
mind,  it  is  unquestionable  that  man  must  be  respon- 
sible for  it.'4 

Celsus. — Does  conduct  here  include  inclination,  as 
given  in  your  former  statement  ?  In  that  statement, 
did  inclination  include  conduct?  May  we  not  com- 
plain of  looseness  in  the  expression  of  your  funda- 
mental position?  But  passing  that,  we  are  as  far 
from  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  ever.  Is  every 
false  opinion  found  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  bad 

1  Infidelity,  by  Pearson,  p.  253.  *  Ibid.  276. 

9  Ibid.  p.  286.  *  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  872,  373. 
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conduct  on  the  mind?  And  if  not,  how  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish those  that  arise  in  this  manner  from  those 
that  do  not  so  arise  ? 

Origen. — This  is  metaphysical  quibbling. 

Celsus. — Is  it  indeed?  The  question  is  most 
momentous,  at  least  in  your  estimation.  You  affirm 
that  I  am  responsible  for  my  belief.  Your  affirmation 
is  worthless,  unless  you  maintain  that  you  and  I  are 
responsible  for  all  our  beliefs,  or  show  me  by  some 
plain  mark,  for  which  of  my  beliefs  I  am  responsible, 
and  for  which  of  them  I  am  not  responsible. 

Origen. — 'Man  cannot  justly  be  punished  for  what 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
reception  of  truth  or  error  is  seldom  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  it.'1 

Celsus. — This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  vague 
mistiness,  in  which  the  author  you  quote  indulges, 
and  especially  on  some  of  the  most  vital  questions. 
If  this  be  his  ultimatum  on  the  question  before  us, 
nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  'man  cannot  justly  be  punished  for 
what  is  not  dependent  upon  the  will;'  unless  indeed  it 
be  at  variance  with  your  doctrine  of  original  sin.  As 
to  his  other  remark,  nothing  could  be  more  beautifully 
indefinite,  or  palpably  false.  It  certainly  implies,  that 
the  reception  of  truth  or  error  is  sometimes  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  will ; — an  assertion  made  by  no 
other  writer  of  any  name.  The  general  import  of  the 
remark  is,  that  we  are  responsible  for  some  beliefs  and 
not  for  others ; — a  shallow  reiteration  of  this  c  glorious 
uncertainty.' 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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Origen. — Stay  now,  I  think  I  can  answer  your 
question.  l  That  arduous  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  man,  ...  is  at  once  relieved,  and 
E^TLUNTARY  effectually  relieved,  by  the  maxim— the 
key-stone  of  ethical  truth  —  that  only 
voluntary  error  condemns  us;  that  all  we  are  really 
responsible  for,  is  a  faithful,  honest,  patient  investiga- 
tion and  weighing  of  evidence,  as  far  as  our  abilities 
and  opportunities  admit,  and  a  conscientious  pursuit 
of  what  we  honestly  deem  truth,  wherever  it  may 
lead  us.' x 

Celsus. — In  the  first  place,  this  does  not  meet  my 
demand.  It  amounts  to  this.  I  am  responsible  for 
voluntary  errors,  and  not  for  involuntary  errors ;  which 
seems  to  come  to  no  more  than  this  tautology :  I  am 
responsible  for  the  errors  for  which  I  am  responsible. 
In  the  second  place,  the  statement  is  one  quite  to  our 
liking.  If  after  '  a  faithful,  honest,  patient  investiga- 
tion and  weighing  of  evidence,'  I  come  to  a  conclusion, 
believing  it  to  be  true,  while,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
really  erroneous,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  in  any  case 
I  know  the  truth  ?  In  asserting  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  this  involuntary  error,  how  do  you-  know  that 
you  are  not  in  an  involuntary  error  in  making  the 
assertion?  Error  that  is  involuntary  is,  perhaps,  as 
sages  have  long  affirmed,  invincible.  For  aught  that 
you  can  tell,  your  belief  in  Christianity  may  be  an 
invincible  and  involuntary  error. 

Theologus. — The  doctrine  of  involuntary  and  in- 
vincible error  undoubtedly  implies,  that  a  man  may 
be  in  error  on  any  point  whatever  without  any  possi- 

1  Reason  and  Faith,  p.  22. 
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bility  of  his  escaping  from  it,  or  of  knowing  that  he  is 
entangled  in  it.  To  know  that  we  are  in  an  error,  is  in 
fact  to  be  free  from  that  error.  If  this  doctrine,  then, 
be  l  the  key-stone  of  ethical  truth,'  the  edifice  will  be 
nothing  better  than  '  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.' 

Origen. — In  maintaining,  as  you  have 

w^SST  DE"  been  doin&  Mn  ^P"^  the  validity  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  in  now 
denying  the  existence  of  involuntary  error,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the 
depravity  of  man  ? 

Theohgus. — In  denying  the  validity  of  the  human 
understanding,  you  deny  the  responsibility  of  man, 
—  you  represent  his  understanding  not  merely  as 
darkened,  but  as  utterly  destroyed.  If  you  do  away 
with  man's  responsibility,  you  annihilate  both  original 
and  actual  sin.  Those  who  admit  the  common  philo- 
sophical dogma  of  invincible  and  involuntary  error, 
must  either  affirm  the  blamelessness  of  error,  or  cast 
the  blame  of  it  from  the  creature  upon  the  Creator. 
But  in  maintaining  the  culpability  of  error  in  every 
instance,  we  leave  the  way  clear  for  upholding  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  No  error  can  be  invincible 
in  an  intelligent  being ;  and  when  an  error  is  in  any 
sense  involuntary  as  regards  the  man  who  holds  it,  it 
must  be  traced  to  paternal  and  traditionary  influence. 

Celsus. — We  have  always  felt  that  Christians,  in 
denying  the  veracity  of  reason  or  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  understanding,  were  fighting  with  us  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage.  The  very  weapon  they  wield 
breaks  in  their  grasp.  Besides,  our  doctrine  of  Pan- 
theism needs  no  better  defence  than  the  ancient  and 
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universal  belief  in  involuntary  and  invincible  error. 

In   our   estimation    it  is   l  the    key-stone   of  ethical 

truth;'  that  is,  of  all  that  you  can  ever  expect  to 

get  as  ethical  truth. 

Oriqen. — You  deny,  then,  the  moral 

Moral  Inability.    ...,.„„,,  ,.     .         .  ,     , 

inability  of  fallen  man,  as  distinguished 

from  physical  inability.1 

Celsus. — Your  assertion  of  this  distinction  is  an 
awkward  attempt  to  save  yourself  from  the  pantheistic 
conclusion  involved  in  your  own  principles.  One  of 
your  friends  says,  l  Nor  does  the  necessitarian  appear 
to  have  any  escape  from  a  semi-Pantheism,  in  the 
distinction  between  physical  and  moral  necessity.  It 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  facts  of  life,  to 
speak  of  chains  of  immoral  necessity.' 2 

Theologus.  —  If  the  moral  necessity  under  which 
man  as  a  fallen  creature  is  represented  as  lying,  or  his 
moral  inability,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called, 
involve  irresponsibility,  man's  nature  is  destroyed.  If 
this  moral  inability  involve  blameworthiness,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  conceded,  including  in  it 
man's  responsibility  for  all  his  beliefs.  What  is  called 
moral  inability  has  no  meaning  that  we  can  perceive, 
unless  it  imply  irresponsibility  on  the  one  hand,  or 
guilt  on  the  other.  If  it  imply  irresponsibility,  there 
is  no  retreat  from  the  slough  of  Pantheism.  And  if  it 
involve  culpability,  to  call  it  inability  or  necessity,  or 
any  such  name,  looks  too  like  a  contradiction,  and,  as 
it  leads  to  confusion,  had,  perhaps,  better  be  avoided. 

Origen. — Granting  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  all 
his  beliefs,  so  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  his  own 

1  See  Infidelity,  p.  266.  2  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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personal  free  agency,  how  can  you  maintain  that  we 
are  responsible  for  erroneous  beliefs,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  free  agency  of  our  forefathers  ? 

Celsus. — If  you  deny  that  you  are  held  responsible 
for  your  erroneous  beliefs,  in  which  you  are  entangled 
in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  your  progenitors,  pray 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  famous  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  human  depravity  ? 

Origen. — But  you  cannot  hold  a  man  responsible  in 
the  same  degree,  or  to  the  same  extent,  for  hereditary 
errors,  as  for  errors  into  which  he  has  led  himself? 

Celsus. — On  your  own  principles  you  cannot  deny 
his  responsibility  for  both  sorts  of  error ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  greater  and  lesser  sins  is  a  sorry  re- 
fuge for  a  man  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  Bible. 
Thus  it  appears  that  our  creed,  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  our  belief  at  all,  is  about  as  reasonable  and  far 
more  consistent  than  the  Christian's  creed,  that  he  is 
responsible  for  some  of  his  beliefs,  and  not  for  others. 

Theohgus. — But  if  you  maintain  that  you  are  in  no 
sense  or  degree  responsible  for  your  belief,  you  exclude 
from  the  sphere  of  responsibility  the  most  important 
function  of  your  nature,  you  eviscerate  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  error  of  all  meaning,  you  take 
refuge  in  a  self-immolating  scepticism,  to  reason  with 
which  is  utter  folly.  But  what  objections  do  you  urge 
to  the  statement,  that  man  is  responsible  for  all  his 
beliefs  ? 

Celsus. — To  admit  this,  and  then  think  of  the 
numerous,  and,  in  your  estimation,  serious  errors  of 
mankind,  is  more  than  enough  to  make  you  wish  that 
man  had  never  existed. 
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Origen. — Man  does  exist,  and  the  pro 
The  Spirit's  In-  -i  i  •        1      j  •     v  •         •  ±  1  x. 

fluence.  blems  involved  in  his  existence  must  be 

discussed.      Your   views,   Mr.   Umpire, 

are  totally  at  variance  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 

the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tlieologus. — The  doctrines  of  the  Spirit's  work  and 
man's  degeneracy  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
correlative,  so  that  whatever  views  enhance  the  one, 
in  the  same  degree  enhance  the  other.  And  we  have 
already  noticed  how  human  depravity  is  virtually 
denied,  by  refusing  either  the  validity  of  the  human 
understanding  or  the  responsibility  of  man  for  every 
one  of  his  beliefs. 

Origen. — But  if  reason  never  deceive  us,  and  if  we 
by  our  own  strength  can  avoid  or  escape  from  every 
wrong  belief,  what  room  is  there  for  the  gracious  work 
of  the  divine  Spirit  ? 

Theologus. — When  we  speak  of  l  our  own  strength,' 
we  do  not  mean,  nor  have  we  ever  said,  that  it  is  our 
own  strength  independent  of  divine  assistance.  Nothing 
has  been  advanced  by  us  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  that 
divine  agent  aiding  and  guiding  us  in  searching  for  the 
truth,  and  strengthening  us  to  act  according  to  the  truth. 
Origen. — Do  you  mean  to  affirm,  that 
believe*0  **  WE  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  know  and  be- 
lieve the  truth,  and  yet  not  act  upon  it  ? 

Cehus. — If  you  grant  me  that  a  man  always  acts 
on  his  belief, — always  does  in  his  conduct  just  as  he 
believes  in  his  heart, — and  that  his  belief  is,  we  know 
not  how  frequently,  involuntary,  I  shall  construct  as 
nice  a  system  of  Pantheism  as  any  of  the  most  popular 
projects  of  the  day. 
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Theologus. — What  is  sin,  my  friend  ? 

Origen. — Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or 
transgression  of,  the  law  of  God. 

Theologus. — Very  well.  The  transgressor  of  the 
law  knows  and  believes  what  the  law  is  when  he 
transgresses  it,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  knows  the  law 
in  transgressing  it,  he  acts  contrary  to  his  knowledge 
or  belief.  If  he  does  not  know  the  law  which  he 
transgresses,  he  must  have  been  made  in  that  condi- 
tion, or  he  must  have  been  brought  into  it  by  his  own 
or  his  father's  folly.  He  could  not  have  been  made  in 
that  condition.  Hence  we  are  led  to  a  distinction 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner : — 
That  acting  contrary  to  one's  knowledge  or  belief  is 
direct  guilt,  or  presumptuous  sin,  and  acting  according 
to  abnormal  knowledge  or  erroneous  belief  is  indirect 
guilt,  or  a  sin  of  ignorance. 

Celsus. — If,  then,  amid  an  elaborate  description  of 
infidelity  in  all  its  forms  and  causes,  no  express  men- 
tion be  made  of  man's  acting  contrary  to  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  we  have  a  tolerably  good  scheme  of  Pan- 
theism under  a  Christian  guise.  For,  if  wickedness 
and  irreligion  be  nothing  more  than  erroneous  belief, 
and  may  always  be  resolved  into  it,  and  if  erroneous 
belief  be,  we  know  not  when,  involuntary  and  invin- 
cible, then  it  follows,  that  error  and  wickedness  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  developments  of  the  Deity. 

Theologus. — We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  this 
remark  applies  to  a  book  under  the  name  of  Infidelity, 
to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  this 
discussion.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  book  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  in  which  it  is  maintained  as  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  argument,  that  men  may  act  contrary  to 
their  belief,  and  in  doing  so  incur  guilt,  and  that  all 
erroneous  beliefs  are  culpable,  as  the  consequents  of 
presumptuous  ski.  Unless  these  principles  be  assumed, 
tacitly  or  avowedly,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  escape 
from  Pantheism. 

Origen. — But  in  your  zeal  to  escape  Pantheism,  do 
not  reject  Christianity.  The  Bible  teaches  us  the 
necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  on  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  this  work,  if 
there  be  truth  in  your  views  regarding  the  validity  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  the  ability  of  man  to 
escape,  or  keep  aloof,  from  all  erroneous  sentiments. 

Theologus. — You  affirm  the  culpability  of  the  man 
who  does  not  believe  in  Christ,  or  who  believes  that 
Christ  is  not  his  Saviour,  and  you  acknowledge  that  it 
is  through  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  alone  that  any 
man  believes  in  the  Saviour.  Very  well,  then,  if  your 
assertion  regarding  one  erroneous  belief  that  it  is 
culpable  does  not,  on  your  own  admission,  interfere 
with  the  Spirit's  agency,  how  does  the  assertion  that 
every  erroneous  belief  is  culpable,  interfere  with  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit's  work  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  ? 

Origen. — c  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  that 
the  deeds  of  men  are  acceptable  to  God,  only  when 
their  motives  originate  in  a  divine  influence'1 — 'the 
mind  has  no  power  of  virtuous  action  but  through 
divine  influence.'2 

Theologus. — If  by  divine  influence  you  mean,  the 
influence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  by  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  then  without  this 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  L  p.  198.  *  Ibid.  p.  263. 
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influence  men  have  no  power  of  vicious  action  even, 
as  well  as  no  power  of  virtuous  action.  If  by  divine 
influence  you  mean  that  gracious  influence  which  is 
the  purchase  of  Christ's  atonement,  then  you  must 
mean  what  have  been  called,  the  common,  or  the  saving, 
influences  of'  the  Spirit.  If  you  mean  the  Spirit's 
common' operations,  your  statement  is  not  true.  If 
you  mean  the  saving  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
your  mode  of  expression  is  not  very  precise.  Taken 
in  any  way,  your  assertion  is  certainly  not  available  in 
the  present  argument,  unless  you  mean  to  state,  that 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  always  irresistible,  that  there 
is  no  such  sin  as  grieving  and  quenching  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  that  those  who  are  destitute  of  this  in- 
fluence are  irresponsible  and  guiltless. 

Celsus. — It  seems  to  me  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
where  there  is  no  power  of  virtuous  action,  there  can 
be  no  power  of  vicious  action.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive the  consistency  of  the  author  just  quoted,  when 
I  compare  the  sentiments  of  his  already  given  with 
such  as  those  that  follow:  'What  can  be  expected 
when  moral  training  is  withheld,  and  moral  power 
denied,  under  the  pernicious  notion,  that  they  can  be 
of  no  use,  till  God's  time  shall  come;  to  shed  some 
extraordinary  effusion  of  divine  light  within  the  heart, 
which  shall  overpower  the  vicious  affections,  and  con- 
strain the  finite  will  by  Sovereign  Grace  ?  '  *  How  can 
1  moral  power '  be  more  expressly  c  denied,'  than  by  the 
assertion  that  there  is  '  no  power  of  virtuous  action  but 
through  divine  influence  ? ' 

Theobgus. — The  only  way  to  steer  clear  of  such 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
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contradictions  is  to  cany  along  with  us  the  very  im- 
portant principle,  that  the  mode  of  the  divine  agency 
in  conversion  (and  also  in  miracles,  prophecy,  and 
inspiration)  is  altogether  unknown  to  us,  and  conse- 
quently always  involves  a  mystery;  but  that  this 
agency  leaves  the  mind  of  man  to  act  according  to  its 
own  laws  without  interference  or  disturbance,  being 
simply  something  added  or  given  to  the  individual 
which  he  immediately  assimilates.  '  The  supernatural 
ever  bases  itself  on  the  natural.' 

Celsus. — Christians  in  attempting  to  refute  the 
various  forms  of  infidelity,  as  they  say,  tell  us,  '  that 
responsibility  remains  indestructible  amid  all  objections 
from  original  temperament  and  external  influences.'1 
Now  they  so  represent  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  by 
making  it  subversive  of  the  veracity  of  reason,  and  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  it  is  called,  by  making  it  subver- 
sive of  our  moral  power,  as  to  cause  both  of  these,  the 
one  an  original  temperament  and  the  other  an  external 
influence,  to  destroy  our  responsibility. 

Theologus. — We  saw  that  the  nature  of  sin  is 
misunderstood,  unless  we  receive  both  the  validity 
of  the  understanding  and  the  culpability  of  every 
erroneous  belief.  It  may  now  be  remarked,  that  even 
if  there  were  some  show  of  reason  in  denying  both  of 
these  positions  in  regard  to  heathens  and  men  destitute 
of  the  promise  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
appears  to  be  utterly  untenable  to  deny  them  in  regard 
to  Christians.  If  it  be  inadmissible  to  suppose  an 
idolater  so  utterly  degraded  and  lost,  that  in  an  honest 
effort  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  he  may 

1  Infidelity,  p.  278. 
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be  wrong, — wrong  invincibly  and  involuntarily, — how 
much  less  can  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  a  man 
who  is  l regenerated/  i created  anew,'  'enlightened,' 
and  '  led '  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  truth  ?  If 
the  erroneous  beliefs  entertained  by  the  savage  and  the 
cannibal  must  be  considered  culpable  and  blameworthy, 
and  this  is  a  corollary  to  the  tenet  of  hereditary  cor- 
ruption and  guilt,  how  can  we  hesitate  about  the  guilt 
of  the  erroneous  beliefs  held  by  Christians,  whose  boast 
and  privilege  it  is  to  possess  the  word  of  God,  which 
4  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works  ? '  The  Spirit  is  given  to  help  our  infirmities, 
to  rectify  and  restore  our  nature  to  its  primitive  in- 
tegrity and  beauty;  surely,  then,  even  although  the 
case  of  the  pagan  were  given  up,  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tian might  be  different.  If  we  do  not  know  assuredly 
right  from  wrong,  can  it  be  said  that  sanctification  has 
begun  ?  If  our  erroneous  beliefs,  all  of  them,  are  not 
to  be  purged  away,  what  does  the  sanctifying  process 
consist  of?  Is  it  a  mere  physical  cleansing,  or  is  it 
partial  and  incomplete  ? 

Oriqen. — Do  you  then  deny  the  sin- 

SlNCERITT. 

cerity  of  the  infidel?  for  we  never 
thought  of  going  so  far  as  this. 

Celsus. — When  you  admit  our  sincerity,  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  very  equivocal  compliment. 

Origen. — How  so  ? 

Celsus. — Because  you  admit  it  in  form,  and  virtu- 
ally deny  it. 

Origen. — Can  anything  be  more  explicit  than  such 
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a  statement  as  this :  l  As  to  what  is  written  or  spoken 
ingenuously  and  sincerely,  or  as  we  say,  "in  good 
faith,"  with  the  avowed  intention  to  loosen  or  subvert 
Religious  Belief,  I  will  never  call  the  author  of  such 
utterances  my  enemy.'1  Hear  the  same  authors 
meaning  which  he  attaches  to  sincerity,  when  he 
speaks  of  '  our  modern  sense  of  the  stern  obligation  of 
religious  sincerity;'8  or,  again,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
'  marked  simplicity,  grave  sincerity,  and  quietness  of 
tone ' 8  in  which  4  the  early  Christian  writers '  speak  of 
Christ  their  Lord.  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says: 
i  I  shall  impute  no  bad  motives  to  you  as  a  cover  to 
my  chagrin  in  finding  that  I  do  not  bring  you  over 
to  my  side :  I  shall  not  tell  you  that  your  resistance 
to  my  reasoning  is  nothing  but  an  immoral  obduracy, 
springing  from  the  corrupt  wishes  of  an  unregenerate 
heart.'4 

Celsus. — But  what  value  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
import  of  the  word  sincerity,  when  in  the  same  volume 
we  read  of  '  the  sincere  idealist,' 5  who  is  not  unlikely 
to  slide  off  from  the  path  of  morality,  of  '  sincere  gain- 
sayers,'6  and  of  *  sincere  but  unstable  souls,  wont  to 
beguile  themselves?'7  In  one  place,  indeed,  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  addressing  4  a  reasonable  and  in- 
genuous opponent;'8  and  in  another  place  remarks, 
that  '  candour  is  sorely  tried  in  supposing  that  educated 
men  are  honest  when  they  put  forth  what  is  so  frivolous, 
so  captious,  and  so  nugatory,  as  that  which  they  ad- 
vance in  behalf  of  their  disbelief.     I  converse  with 

1  Restoration  of  Belief \  p.  9.        2  Ibid.  p.  81.  3  Ibid.  p.  107. 

*  Ibid.  p.  114.  5  Ibid.  p.  148.         6  Ibid.  p.  23. 


Ubid.  p.  163.  *lbid.  p.  239. 
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those  who  profess  this  disbelief,  and  instead  of  rigid 
argumentation — serious  in  its  tone,  and  ingenuous — I 
am  met  by  a  style  of  reasoning  which  is  unanswerable, 
only  because  it  is  vague,  misty,  evasive,  and  senti- 
mental.' l 

Theologus. — It  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  sincere,  ingenuous,  and  so  forth,  is  by  no  means 
fixed.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  perplexing  to  find  great 
weight  placed  in  the  Christian  argument  upon  the 
sincerity  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  find  the  same  quality 
of  mind  freely  granted  to  the  rejecters  of  Christianity. 

Celsus. — We  are  told  that  '  no  one  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  industry  and  honesty,  would  inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  "  evidences  of  Christianity,"  the  "  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,"  or 
any  kindred  subjects,  need  be  at  a  loss  in  finding  books, 
learnedly  and  conclusively  written,  where  he  may  meet 
with  more  than  enough  of  proof  and  argument  to  satisfy 
every  seriously-minded  and  educated  reader.'2  When 
we  are  spoken  of  in  this  strain  in  one  place,  to  suppose 
in  another  place  the  case  of  an  ingenuous  opponent,  or 
a  sincere  unbeliever,  seems  to  justify  the  charge  of 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  which  has  sometimes  been 
brought  against  Christians. 

Theologus. — Had  we  not  better  endeavour  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  word  sincerity  ? 

Celsus. — A  writer  of  some  eminence  has  said,  that 
it  means  one  of  two  things.  It  may  mean  honesty 
and  consistency  in  expressing  and  maintaining  our 
opinion ;  or  again,  it  may  mean  diligence  and  candour 
in  forming  our  opinion.     To  allow  that  we  are  sincere 

1  Restoration  of  Belief  ,  p.  MO.  2  Ibid.  p.  23  ;  also  219,  257. 
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in  the  first  sense,  is  a  poor  compliment ;  to  allow  that 
we  are  sincere  in  the  second  sense,  is  fatal  to  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  Christianity.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  to  show  how  we  are  in  name  allowed  to  be 
sincere,  while  the  reality  is  denied  to  us. 

Theologies. — The  distinction  which  you  have  men- 
tioned between  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  sincere, 
and  such  like  words,  is  very  clear  and  very  important. 
The  first  meaning,  or  guilelessness  and  simplicity  in 
expressing  our  views,  can  have  little  to  do  with  the 
present  discussion.  But  it  is  a  most  vital  question, 
Can  a  man  be  sincere,  that  is,  thoroughly  honest  and 
laborious,  (not  in  holding,  but)  in  adopting  and  forming 
an  erroneous  judgment  ? 

Celsus. — Many  of  our  friends,  holding  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  true,  cannot  regard  Christians  as  sincere 
in  embracing  it.  And  many  more  of  them,  beholding 
so  many  Christians  not  only  insincere,  as  they  think, 
in  embracing  it,  but  also  inconsistent  in  holding  it,  * 
are  tempted  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  delusion  and  a 
cheat. 

Origen. — But  you  would  never  l  make  sincerity  or 
earnestness  the  test  of  truth  and  moral  greatness.' * 

Celsus.  —  In  making  this  assertion, 
Te^StS^  y°u  virtually  give  up  the  position,  that 
he  who  honestly  and*  diligently  seeks  to 
know  the  truth  respecting  Christianity  will  find  it  to 
be  true ;  and  you  contradict  yourself  when  you  trace 
infidelity,  both  speculative  and  practical,  in  all  its 
forms  and  in  each  case,  Ho  the  same  moral  cause — 
the  repugnance  in  human  nature  to  what  is  purely 

1  Infidelity,  p.  67. 
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spiritual  and  divinely  authoritative.'1  We  lay  no 
claim  to  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  which  do  not 
exclude  a  repugnance  to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine. 
If  that  is  the  kind  of  sincerity  which  you  allow  to 
us,  we  do  not  regard  your  concession  of  it  as  a  com- 
pliment, but  as  an  insult.  And  if  others  attribute  that 
sincerity  to  Christians,  what  right  have  you  to  complain  ? 

Oriqen. — When   we   appeal   to  the 

Martyrs.  .  .         „    ,  ...         '    .     .  , 

sincerity  of  the  primitive  Christians  and 

martyrs,  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  'the  matter  in  relation  to 
which  their  evidence  is  adduced  was  one  to  be  re- 
solved, not  by  the  understanding,  but  by  the  senses.' 

Celsus. — In  the  first  place,  we  observe  in  reply  to 
this  statement,  the  senses  without  the  aid  of  the 
understanding  can  resolve  no  question ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  implies  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive  us,  but 
that  our  understanding  may  deceive  us;  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  implies  that  there  can  be  no  true  mar- 
tyrdom, unless  in  relation  to  a  matter  which  can  be 
resolved  solely  by  the  senses. 

Origen. — Our  position  may  be  stated  in  another 
form.  We  believe  the  facts  recorded  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  on  account  of  the  undoubted 
sincerity  of  these  writers,  that  is,  '  because  hostile  criti- 
cism hath  hitherto  failed  in  shaking  their  character, 
either  in  respect  of  their  conscientiousness — of  their 
meaning  to  tell  the  truth — or  in  respect  of  their  com- 
petency— of  their  having  within  reach  the  materials  of 
truth,  and  being  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  it.' 

1  Infidelity,  p.  333. 
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Celsus. — It  seems  to  me,  that  if  you  controvert  a 
man's  opinion  or  judgment  on  any  question  whatever, 
— if  you  affirm  to  be  true  what  he  affirms  to  be  false, 
or  vice  versa, — it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
both  of  you  are  equally  competent  and  conscientious, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  that  particular  question  is  con- 
cerned. Do  you  admit  the  conscientiousness  and  com- 
petency of  the  pantheist,  so  far  as  he  is  a  pantheist  ? 

Origen. — Why,  no.  For  4  pantheism  expresses  the 
astonishment  of  reason  to  see  nature  separate  from 
God.  It  is  the  speculation  of  the  soul,  which  ought  to 
be  one  with  the  Eternal,  but  is  robbed  of  the  Divine 
Treasure,  and  cannot  realize  her  loss.'1 

Ceteus. — But  you  are  yourself  a  pantheist ;  unless 
you  mean  what  you  have  not  very  precisely  expressed, 
— namely,  that  the  soul  is  not  robbed  by  another,  but 
robs  herself  of  the  divine  treasure,  and  will  not,  rather 
than  cannot,  realize  her  loss.  What,  then,  can  you 
mean  by  saying,  that  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation  is  'sincere'  in  'making  a 
constant  and  reverent  profession  of  theism;'2  or  how 
can  you  maintain  that  Blanco  White  treated  the 
question  between  supernaturalism  and  rationalism 
with  much  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  'with  perfect 
sincerity,'  while  yet  there  is  '  a  great  mistake  at  the 
foundation  of  his  arguments?'8 

Theologies. — It  is  plain  that  a  man's  error  on  any 
point  must  be  traced  directly  to  his  want  of  com- 
petency or  of  conscientiousness  in  respect  to  that 
point.     He  who  is  in  error,  must  be  so  because  he 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  *  Ibid.  p.  112. 

9  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  204 ;  compare  pp.  376,  378,  396,  414. 
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cannot  or  because  he  will  not  see  it.  To  talk,  then,  of 
a  4  sincere  mistake '  is  nonsense.1 

Origen. — But  do  you  deny  that  there  are  sincere 
Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be  saved,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  of  their  pernicious  system  ? 

Theologus. — God  forbid  that  I  should  doom  any 
man  to  wrath,  or  affirm  that  no  adherent  of  an  apostate 
church  can  be  saved.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  '  a  sincere  Papist,'  or  a  sincere  errorist 
of  any  kind.  To  examine  a  question  with  competency 
and  conscientiousness,  and  yet  call  light  darkness — it 
is  impossible.  But  a  man  may  be  sincere  on  one  point, 
and  be  destitute  of  that  sincerity  on  another  point. 
And  a  sincere  Christian,  though  entangled  among  many 
of  the  errors  of  Popery,  will  be  saved. 

Origen. — But  may  we  not  speak  of  the  grievous 
errors  held  by  an  individual,  and  '  decline  to  speculate ' 
i  from  what  cause  proceeding '  in  his  case  ?  4 1  am  no 
judge  of  the  heart,  and  do  not  wish  to  judge  it.'2 

Celsus. — But  your  friends  often  speculate  about  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  and  proceed,  I  presume,  upon  the 
principle,  that  when  the  cause  is  found,  it  applies  to 
individual  cases.  Those,  again,  who  in  words  decline 
the  speculation,  carry  it  out  in  reality.  The  very 
author  you  refer  to,  says,  on  the  next  page  but  one : 
6 1  knew,  indeed,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  hastily 
to  adopt  and  abandon  any  opinions,  if  he  took  but  half 
of  a  seventh  of  a  tenth  of  a  thirteenth  of  a  survey  of 
the  evidence ;  but  here  I  could  not  find  that  there  was 


1  This  statement  is  amply  sustained  by  the  remarks  of  Sir.  W.  Hamilton 
on  l  Influence  of  Preconceived  Opinion.'    Lect.  iv.  on  Metaphysics. 
*  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  7. 
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any  survey  of  evidence  at  all.'  And  yet  we  are  to 
believe  that  he  declines  to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of 
a  grievous  error  in  any  individual  case ! 

Origen. — Well,  well;  I  act  on  the  principle  of 
imputing  no  ill  motives,1  and  even  in  the  use  of  ridicule 
of  leaving  motives  untouched.2 

Celsus. — Of  course,  to  complain  of  our  '  acrimony 
and  petulance,'8  and  '  presumptuous  jargon,'4  and  so 
forth,  is  not  imputing  ill  motives ! 

Origen. — All  this  is  carping  at  incidental  expressions. 

Celsus. — Well,  then,  taking  up  the  matter  in  its 
broad  outlines,  how  can  any  man  who  opposes  the  true 
religion  be  sincere,  if,  as  you  affirm,  'the  evidence 
which  substantiates  any  true  theory  of  religion  must 
be  at  least  tolerably  appreciable  by  every  man  who 
sincerely  examines  it?'5 

Origen. — But  then  everybody  believes  that  'the 
genuine  sceptic '  is  distinguished  by  i  a  love  of  doubt 
itself — a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  "nothing  true;"16 
and  that  'if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  bonajide  atheist 
— who  is  not  also  mad — argument  with  him,  in  any 
shape,  is  a  very  hopeless  sort  of  an  affair.'7 

Celsus. — It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if,  as  you  say,  the 
true  Christian  is  distinguished  from  the  formalist  by 
his  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  the  genuine  sceptic  by  his 
sincere  love  of  doubt,  and  the  bona  fide  atheist  by  his 
sincere  madness,  the  ordinary  unbeliever  cannot  be 
sincere  in  any  sense. 

1  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  16.  *  Ibid.  p.  27. 

•  Ibid.  p.  21.  4  Ibid.  p.  48 ;  see  also  pp.  61,  62,  120,  133,  139. 

*  Ibid.  p.  149,  et  alibi,  188,  228. 

6  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  193.     Genins  and  Writings  of  Descartes,  p.  9. 
1 1bid.  p.  40. 
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Theologus. — But  has  no  case  been  alleged,  in  which 
an  individual  is  in  error,  neither  through  incompetency 
nor  unconscientiousness  ? 

Origen. — I  have  just  laid  my  hands  on  one.  'The 
predisposition  to  find  everywhere  the  germs  of  the  yet 
future  sensational  schools  in  Locke  as  their  fountain- 
head,  often  leads  M.  Cousin,  as  we  cannot  but  think, 
into  extreme  injustice  to  our  great  countryman.  This 
we  are  far  from  attributing  to  any  unworthy  spirit  of 
depreciation,  for  M.  Cousin  often  gives  frank  expres- 
sion to  his  admiration  of  Locke's  sagacity  and  genius. 
As  little  can  we  impute  it  to  ignorance,  for  he  has 
evidently  studied  the  great  work  of  Locke  diligently, 
and  cites  him  profusely.'1 

Celsus. — Ah,  well;  how  is  this  extreme  injustice 
to  be  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  traced  neither  to 
ignorance  nor  to  an  unworthy  spirit  ?  Does  not  such 
an  opinion  savour  of  pantheism  ? 

Origen. — This  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  accounted 
for :  '  We  can  attribute  it  only  to  what  is  but  too  apt 
to  adhere  to  the  critic  and  historian  of  philosophy — the 
spirit  of  system.  Having  laid  it  down  that  the  roots 
of  the  sensational  schools  were  to  be  found  in  Locke's 
writings,  he  unconsciously  perverts  or  exaggerates 
whatsoever  seems  to  favour  that  hypothesis.'2 

Celsus. — What  a  poor  innocent  a  critic  and  historian 
of  philosophy  is,  according  to  this  statement!  The 
fact  that  he  is  too  apt  to  adhere  to  a  spirit  of  system 
leads  him  to  commit  extreme  injustice,  while  all  the 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  202.  Locke's  Character  and  Philosophy,  p. 
411.  See  A  Defence,  etc.,  pp.  233,  234,  where  the  author  approves  of 
the  two  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  which  we  quote. 

2  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  202.    Locke's  Cliaracter  and  Philosophy,  p.  411. 
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time  there  is  no  ignorance  (not  to  say,  no  error)  in 
his  mind  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  no  improper 
desire  in  his  heart.  We  are  told  that  he  perverts  and 
exaggerates  unconsciously.  The  defence  can  only  be 
complete  by  asserting,  that  in  '  laying  it  down  that 
the  roots  of  the  sensational  schools  were  to  be  found  in 
Locke's  writings,'  he  did  so  unconsciously,  and  that  he 
was  sincerely  unconscious.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  case 
of  extreme  injustice,  of  which  no  one  is  guilty.  If 
pantheism  consist  in  the  destruction  or  relaxation  of 
responsibility,  as  you  affirm,  what  is  this  ? 

Theologus. — If  there  be  a  great  deal  of  infidelity,  in 
4  a  want  of  stern  fidelity  to  doctrines '  which  are 
'theoretically  admitted,'1  there  is  plainly  some  need 
to  recast  certain  portions  of  the  Christian  argument, 
as  well  as  to  reform  certain  parties  in  the  Christian 
church.  '  In  this,'  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  '  if  I  may 
without  irreverence  compare  things  human  with  things 
divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coincide  ;  for  truth 
is  equally  the  end  of  both.  What  is  the  primary  con- 
dition which  our  Saviour  requires  of  His  disciples? 
That  they  throw  off  their  old  prejudices,  and  come 
with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge,  and  under- 
standings open  to  conviction.  " Unless,"  He  says,  "ye 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Such  is  true  religion ;  such  also 
is  true  philosophy.  ...  It  is  the  neglect  of  this 
primary  condition  which  has  mainly  occasioned  men  to 
wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and  caused  the  end- 
less variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects.  .  .  . 
Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher  what  the  Bible  is 

1  Infidelity,  p.  251. 
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to  the  theologian.  Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth, 
and  both  afford  the  truth  to  those  who  are  content 
to  receive  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  received,  with  reverence 
and  submission.  But  as  it  has  too  frequently  fared 
with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the  other.'1 

Origen. — If  men  be  indeed  responsible  for  all  their 
beliefs,  it  will  scarcely  be  true  that  the  great  problem 
of  the  Religious  Obligation  of  Belief  was  solved  for  us 
by  the  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church. 

Theologus.  —  We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the 
advantages  that  have  flowed  from  their  practical  and 
powerful  exemplification  of  the  principle ;  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  suppose  that,  till  then,  it  was 
unknown,  or  that  now  it  is  fully  understood. 

Origen. — You  do  not  allow,  therefore, 

sc™.°F  C°N"  that  the  '8reat  Law  of  Conscience'  has 
been  *  defined,'  and  that  it  is  this  law 
c  which  places  the  modern  mind  in  so  great  an  advance 
beyond  the  ancient  mind.' 2 

Theologus. — To  suppose  that  the  Law  of  Conscience 
was  both  originated  and  perfected  by  the  early  martyr 
church,  is  to  degrade  the  ancient  world  beneath  the 
level  of  responsibility,  and  to  elevate  modern  and 
medieval  Christians  higher  than  they  deserve. 

Cehus. — I  have  not  been  able,  even  yet,  to  find 
anywhere  a  definition  of  the  Law  of  Conscience. 

Origen. — So  you  never  heard  the  text  of  Scripture  : 
'  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.' 

Celsus. — Have  you  never  heard  of  its  contradictory 
interpretations  or  applications? 

Origen. — It  is  plain  beyond  dispute,  that  no  one 

•  1  Lect.  V.  on  Metaphysics.  2  Restoration,  p.  79. 
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ought  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  his 
conscientious  opinions. 

Celsus. — If  it  be  the  conscientious  opinion  of  the 
civil  magistrate  that  he  should  punish  some  of  his 
subjects  for  holding  an  opinion  which  they  regard  as 
conscientious,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  conscience 
of  the  magistrate  to  overbear  the  conscience  of  his 
subject?  Or  is  the  conscience  of  the  subject  to  over- 
master that  of  the  throne  ?  Or  are  the  two  consciences 
to  be  in  everlasting  conflict,  or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
the  one  exactly  balancing  the  other  ? 

Origen. — Nothing  can  sustain  uninjured  such  meta- 
physical manipulation. 

Theologus. — The  questions  are  most  relevant  and 
fair.  They  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  discussion  lead, — namely,  that  a 
really  conscientious  judgment  will  be  a  true  one.  If 
men  plead  conscience,  when  conscience  has  not  been 
consulted,  they  act  with  insincerity  and  disingenuous- 
ness.  If  conscience  be  really  consulted,  if  men  seek 
the  truth  sincerely,  that  is,  with  honesty  and  diligence, 
they  will  not  err.  .  Two  honest  consciences,  therefore, 
cannot  come  into  collision.  And  the  Law  of  Con- 
science is  not  liberty  to  think  as  we  choose,  or  to 
suspend  the  arm  of  the  magistrate  by  the  plea  of 
conscience,  but  liberty  to  think  truly,  to  form  our 
judgments  in  accordance  with  truth.  No  conscience 
is  at  liberty  to  believe  error.  No  man  can  deliberately 
adopt  error  without  deceiving  himself. 

Origen. — Is  sincerity,  then,  a  test  of  truth? 

Theobgus. — Unquestionably,  if  taken  in  the  sense 
"  which  has  been  explained. 
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Origen. — Is  the  fact  of  a  man's  consenting  to  die 
in  attestation  of  his  sincerity,  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
sincerity,  taken  in  this  sense  ? 

Theobgus. — Generally  it  will  be  so ;  but  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  universally. 

Origen. — There  may  have  been  martyrs  for  a  false 
religion  on  that  supposition. 

Tlieobgus. — The  principles  stated  allow,  we  think, 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  But  when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  martyr  is  properly  defined,  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  or  deleterious  than  the  loose  way 
of  speaking  in  which  many  indulge,  allowing  every 
religious  system  to  have  its  martyrs.  A  martyr  accu- 
rately conceived  of,  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life 
rather  than  renounce  his  belief,  even  while  the  option 
is  before  him  to  renounce  it  and  live.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  well-authenticated  case  of  such  a  sort  of 
martyrdom,  except  in  connection  with  Christianity. 

Origen. — Is  such  a  martyrdom  proof  positive  of  the 
truth  of  the  martyrs  belief? 

Theobgus. — It  is  a  strong  presumption.    It  is  not 

absolute  proof,  not  because  sincerity  is  not  a  test  of 

truth,  but  because   even  a  voluntary  submission  to 

death  may  occur  through  opinionativeness  or  pride. 

Onqen. — What  room  can  there  be 
Charity.  "  .         „,..,» 

for  the  exercise  of  charity,  if  we  assume 

that  every  man  that  is  in  error  is  insincere  ? 

Celsus. — What  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of 

charity  between  your  party  and  ours,  if  the  following 

statement,  or  such  as  it,  be  admitted  ?     4na  manner 

which  is  perfectly  conspicuous,  and  which  no  man  of 

clear  intellect  can  misunderstand,  the  religious  con-" 
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troversy  of  this  passing  time  is  bearing  us  forward 
toward  a  single  issue.  The  alternative,  the  only 
alternative  now  in  front  of  the  cultured  branches  of 
the  human  family,  is  this — Christianity  or  Atheism. 
One  feels  that  this  alternative,  and  nothing  short  of  it, 
is  near  in  front  of  us,  because,  on  the  one  side,  those 
many  ill-judged  and  crazy  schemes  for  effecting  a 
compromise  with  infidelity,  which  of  late  have  been 
propounded  by  intelligent  Christian  men,  all  carry 
upon  them  the  indications  of  their  origin  in  faltering 
belief,  in  mistaken  discretion,  and  in  confusedness  of 
brain.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  such  slender  devices 
as  these  can  have  power  to  check  that  mighty  move- 
ment to  which  we  are  all  of  us  committed,  or  can  save 
us  from  its  issue.  On  the  other  side — the  side  of 
Disbelief — the  endeavours  that  are  making  by  Theists 
to  pack  and  float  a  raft  ahead  of  Niagara  would  be 
purely  matter  of  ridicule,  if  the  consequences  to  these 
schemes  were  not  what  they  are.' l 

Theologus. — It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  just  as 
much  room  for  the  exercise  of  charity  between  Chris- 
tians, on  the  supposition  that  we  are  responsible  for 
each  one  of  our  beliefs,  as  on  the  admission  of  such 
views  as  the  following :  '  This  is  that  sifting  of  spirits 
— this  is  that  fiery  trial  which,  with  a  peculiar  inten- 
sity, is  going  on  at  this  time,  and  is  putting  to  the 
severest  proof  the  loyalty,  the  religious  allegiance, 
of  many  minds  born  and  trained  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  influence.  To  each  of  us,  in  a  more  or  less 
pointed  manner,  the  critical  question  is  now  put, 
whether  we   will   stand    by   Heaven,   by  Truth,   by 

1  Restoration,  pp.  248,  249. 
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Goodness ;  or  will  range  ourselves  with  primeval  re- 
bellion, and  be  compromised  with  those  whose  quarrel 
with  God  may  be  older  than  the  mountains  ?  ' l 

Origen. — It  is  perfectly  true  that  we 
tolerance^  *"  mus*>  '  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints  ; f  but  this  opinion,  that  every  error  implies  guilt 
and  insincerity,  will  open  the  floodgates  of  '  religious 
intolerance,'  which  '  is  the  most  odious  and  insufferable 
of  all.' 

Theologus. — When  two  parties  contradict  each 
other,  if  each  of  them  immediately  concludes  that  his 
neighbour  who  is  opposed  to  him  is  wrong,  and  in- 
sincere, and  guilty,  and  acts  on  this  conclusion,  charity 
would  be  seriously  outraged.  But  if  each  of  them  will 
suspect  himself  of  error  and  insincerity,  and  re-examine 
the  point  in  dispute  with  greater  care,  both  truth  and 
charity  would  be  gainers. 

Celsus. — What  is  religious  intolerance,  but  one  man 
telling  another  man  that  he  is  wrong,  and  wrong  be- 
cause he  is  insincere,  and  that  on  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion  of  all  ? 

Origen. — No,  my  friend ;  you  are  now  confounding 
religious  intolerance  with  '  an  enlightened  attachment 
to  the  truth  itself.' 

Theobgus. — Well,  do  you  not  see,  that  attachment 
to  the  truth  itself  cannot  be  enlightened,  unless  it  be 
an  attachment  to  the  truth,  as  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  If  it  be  possible  in  one 
question  to  discriminate  between  intolerance  and  zeal 
for  truth,  why  not  in  every  question  ? 

1  Restoration,  p.  370. 
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Chngen. — Yes,  but  when  every  man  begins  to  call  his 
crotchet  true,  and  to  treat  as  insincere  all  who  smile 
at  him  and  it,  we  shall  have  old  scenes  renewed  in  ten- 
fold extravagance,  and  Christianity  itself  will  become 
1  an  inconceivably  paltry,  troublesome,  intolerant  thing.' 

Theologus. — Our  principle  sanctions  no  man  in  call- 
ing his  crotchet  true.  It  is  our  principle  alone  that 
makes  a  man  guilty  for  elevating  a  whim  into  a 
doctrine  or  truth  to  be  defended  even  unto  blood. 
Admitting  the  usual  maxim  about  involuntary  error, 
there  is  no  reasonable  means  of  guarding  against  the 
absurdity  of  men's  magnifying  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains, and  turning  traditions  and  fancies  into  commands 
of  God.  Truth  being  thus  sacrificed,  charity  is  falsely 
inflated  to  conceal  the  wrong.  When  once  you  look 
upon  your  neighbour  as  the  hapless  victim  of  involun- 
tary error,  there  is  no  room  in  your  bosom  for  that 
charity  towards  him  which  'rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ; '  you  must  regard  him  either 
with  that  bigotry  which  denies  him,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  privileges  of  manhood,  or  with  that  lati- 
tudinarianism  which  immolates  truth  at  the  shrine  of 
a  pseudo- benevolence. 

Celsus. — i  I  will  be  tolerant  of  everything  else,  but 
every  other  man's  intolerance.' 

Origen. — '  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  latitudinarian 
charity  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  curious  sort  of 
bigotry.  It  is  always  vehement  enough  against  any 
opinions  that  imply  that  opinions  are  of  any  import- 
ance, or  indeed  against  any  opinion  except  the  opinion 
that  no  opinions  are  of  any.' 1 

1 A  Defence,  pp.  28,  29— note. 
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Thologus. — All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  this 
sentiment  be  applied  to  every  case  to  which  it  is  fairly 
applicable.  Every  truth  is  vastly  important:  wher- 
ever, then,  truth  is  involved  and  a  conflict  arises  as  to 
where  the  truth  is  to  be  found,  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness to  each  other  need  not  compromise  ardour  for  the 
truth.  Since  zeal  for  truth  is  only  legitimate  and  con- 
sistent when  based  upon  the  utmost  diligence  and 
candour  in  seeking  truth,  the  duty  of  charity  itself 
will  not  be  correctly  appreciated  apart  from  this  zeal. 
No  one  will  profess  to  care  for  a  base  counterfeit 
charity ;  what  we  all  want  is  the  true  genuine  charity. 
There  is  no  such  charity  apart  from  truth.  •  Without 
the  love  of  truth,  no  one  can  understand  the  true 
charity.  Hence,  when  any  one,  by  a  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate decision  on  any  question  whatever,  injures  or 
opposes  truth,  he  is  the  very  person  who  is  likely  to 
wound  charity  also  in  one  of  two  ways,  according  to 
his  temper  and  his  circumstances, — either  by  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  or  by  pusillanimity  and  softness,  in 
one  or  other  of  their  thousand  shapes.  The  charity  of 
truth  and  of  the  Bible  breathes  nothing  but  tenderness 
and  love  to  the  person  of  every  man,  while  opposing 
with  stern  inflexibility  every  vice  and  every  error 
without  respect  of  persons. 

Celsus. — Though  you  thus  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  sincere  denier  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, you  are  prepared  to  allow  that  a  man  may  sin- 
cerely doubt  its  claims.  For,  unless  you  concede  this, 
how  can  there  be  a  patient  and  honest  investigation  ? 

Theohgus.  —  Unquestionably.  We  would  much 
rather  see  a  sincere  doubter  on  any  question,  than  a 
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hurried  profession  of  the  truth  itself,  without  due 
examination.  At  the  same  time,  the  sincere  doubter 
and  inquirer  will  soon  find  more  or  less  of  the  rock 
of  truth  beneath  his  feet.  There  is  far  too  little  of 
this  ingenuous  hesitation  and  childlike  investigation 
on  both  sides  of  the  contending  hosts.  There  would 
be  far  less  infidelity  without  the  Christian  church,  if 
there  were  less  dogmatism  within  it. 

Origen. — It  is  easy  to  bring  a  sweeping  charge ;  it 
is  more  difficult  to  substantiate  it. 

Celsus. — Do  you  dispute  what  one  of  your  own 
friends  has  advanced,  when  he  says :  *  Do  you  imagine 
that  I  can  so  think  of  the  good  Christian  folks  of 
this  present  time,  as  to  their  judgment,  as  to  their 
intelligence,  or  as  to  their  conscientious  diligence,  as 
that  I  could  be  willing  to  leave  Christianity  in  their 
hands,  undisturbed  and  irresponsible?  Far  from  it.'1 
It  is  some  consolation  to  us  to  find  that,  even  on 
the  showing  of  your  advocates,  we  are  on  the  whole, 
ethically  and  spiritually,  not  much  worse  than  the 
mass  of  professing  Christians. 

Theologus. — Has  it  never  struck  you  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  our  denominational  differences  are  almost  as 
hereditary  as  an  entailed  estate,  or  as  Mohammedanism 
and  Hinduism  ?  The  young  people  born  and  educated 
in  one  denomination  are  sure,  almost  universally,  to 
adopt  the  peculiarities  of  that  denomination.  Thus 
sectarian  controversies  are  perpetuated,  which  would 
die  a  natural  death,  if  the  rising  generation,  and 
especially  students  for  the  ministry,  would  i  prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'     The  Chris- 

1  Restoration,  p.  246. 
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tian  church  will  never  preach  this  text  with  effect  to 
the  world,  till  they  practise  it  more  themselves. 

Origen. — Might  I  now  ask  you  to  explain  a  little 
more  fully  what  you  mean  by  admitting  '  sincerity  to 
be  the  test  of  truth?' 

Sincerity  shown         Theobgus.  —  Taking     sincerity    as 
to  be  the  Test  of  already  explained  to  signify,  not   con- 

EUT  *  sistency  or  firmness  in  adhering  to  our 

view,  but  care  and  conscientiousness  in  adopting  it, 
the  position  seems  to  be  free  from  difficulty.  Light  is 
the  test  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  is  the  test  of  light. 
That  is  dark  which  to  a  sound  eye  is  dark ;  and  that 
is  light  which  to  a  sound  eye  is  light.  The  eye  to 
which  darkness  is  not  darkness,  or  light  not  light,  is 
not  healthy.  So  also,  that  is  true  which  to  a  sincere  mind 
is  true,  and  that  is  error  which  to  a  sincere  mind  is  error. 
The  mind  to  which  truth  is  not  truth,  or  error  not 
error,  is  not  sincere, — not  honest  with  itself,  if  it  have 
the  power  of  intelligence.  If  by  a  sincere  mind  be 
meant  a  mind  which  honestly  desires  to  know  the 
truth  on  a  given  point,  and  which  will  not  say  or  think 
that  a  proposition  respecting  that  point  is  either  true 
or  false  without  due  attention  and  sufficient  evidence, 
it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that  sincere 
belief  is  belief  of  the  truth,  and  belief  of  the  truth  is 
sincere  belief.  It  is  well  to  notice,  that  there  may  be 
a  mere  professed  belief  of  the  truth,  which  being  with- 
out sincerity,  is  no  real  belief  of  the  truth  at  all.  So 
also  there  may  be  an  empty  profession  of  sincerity, 
which  shall  prove  itself  to  be  empty  by  denying  truth 
or  affirming  error. 

To  maintain  that  an  individual  is  responsible  for 
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some  of  his  beliefs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  may  sincerely  and  unblameably  believe 
error  to  be  truth  on  any  subject,  is  a  clear  contradic- 
tion. For  if  a  man  be  liable  in  any  instance  to  affirm 
as  true  an  erroneous  proposition — that  is,  to  mistake 
intellectual  darkness  for  intellectual  light — it  must  be, 
either  because  he  is  not  able,  or  because  he  is  not 
willing,  to  perceive  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
error  in  that  particular  case.  If  he  be  unable  to 
perceive  the  distinction,  then  in  that  matter  being 
destitute  of  the  privilege  of  intelligence,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  obligation  of  responsibility.  But  if,  while  a 
man  is  able  in  anything  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  error,  he  vrill  not,  then  he  is  at  once  intelligent, 
responsible,  and  culpable. 

If  it  be  no  matter  what  a  man  believes,  as  is  broadly 
stated,  and  loosely  assumed,  and  craftily  insinuated, 
times  without  number,  then  truth  is  an  empty  name. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  hackneyed  phase  of  scepticism ; 
for  the  proposition  that  would  make  all  other  pro- 
positions worthless,  makes  itself  worthless  too.  Since, 
then,  there  is  value  in  truth,  in  all  truth,  and  in  some 
truth  value  incajculable,  to  suppose  that  mankind 
should  be  so  constituted,  that  while  they  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  eschew  error  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  while 
their  welfare  actually  depends  upon  their  doing  so 
both  in  thought  and  in  action,  they  should  yet,  without 
any  fault  on  their  part,  mistake  the  one  for  the  other, 
is  surely  to  impeach  the  character  of  their  Creator. 
He  who  would  attempt  to  screen  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  insincerity  behind  a  mere  verbal  orthodox 
creed,  and  he  who  would  palliate  his  erroneous  belief 
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by  the  plea  of  sincerity,  are  equally  endeavouring  to 
vindicate  themselves  by  criminating  the  Most  High. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret,  that  in  the  con- 
troversies regarding  the  divine  existence  and  character, 
the  contending  parties  should  so  frequently  have  taken 
hold,  the  one  of  the  one  side  of  this  truth,  and  the 
other  of  the  other  side.  It  has  been  a  main  position 
of  one  party,  that  his  sincerity  will  acquit  a  man, 
whatever  he  may  believe.  Their  opponents,  after 
granting  that  a  man  may  sincerely  believe  in  error, 
have  vainly  bent  their  efforts  to  the  establishment  of 
objective  truth.  For  what  use  can  there  be  in  dis- 
playing the  truth  objectively,  if  the  sincere  and  upright 
mind  may  contemplate  without  recognising  her?  The 
plea  of  inward  sincerity  being  equally  valid  with  the 
plea  of  outward  truth,  the  warfare  between  the  occu- 
pants of  these  two  impregnable  citadels  must  be 
endless.  Let  the  defenders  of  the  existence  of  God 
and  a  divine  revelation  once  refuse  to  grant  that 
sincerity  is  a  test  of  truth,  and  start  their  apology 
with  the  affirmation  or  concession  that  a  man  may  be 
conscientious  in  a  bad  cause  as  well  as  in  a  good  one, 
and  they  not  only  give  their  opponents  an  argument 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  nothing  can  refute,  but 
they  also  thereby  unwarrantably  resign  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  of  assault,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduce  into  the  very  camp  of  truth  itself  con- 
fusion and  anarchy. 

By  this  concession  the  only  effective  weapon  of 
assault  falls  from  the  Christian's  grasp.  Let  the 
position  that  error  regarding  the  divine  character,  and 
the  rejection  of  Christianity,  involve  a  want  of  sincerity 
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and  candour,  and  consequent  criminality,  have  once 
its  integrity  impaired,  or  its  firmness  shaken,  or  its 
prominence  veiled,  and  wherewithal  can  the  theist, 
but  especially  the  Christian,  make  an  aggressive  move- 
ment upon  the  unbelieving  world?  He  may  talk  of 
miracles,  and  manuscripts,  and  morals,  of  the  glories 
of  creation,  and  the  wonders  of  redemption,  and  the 
terrors  of  judgment :  these  are  only  so  many  levers, 
which,  without  some  such  point  as  that  now  indicated 
to  form  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  work,  are  utterly  power- 
less in  his  hand. 

Celsus. — 4  When  you  begin  by  assuming  broad  dis- 
sent to  be  manifest  guilt,  it  can  matter  little  what  you 
say  to  such  a  man,  or  how  you  treat  him.' 

Theologus. — Far  from  it ;  a  very  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  statement  is  made,  and 
upon  the  different  modes  in  which  even  the  manifestly 
guilty  may  be  treated. 

Celsus. — *  It  becomes  mere  hypocrisy  or  complicity 
to  reciprocate  courtesies  with  one  whom  you  believe  to 
be  a  wilful  criminal.' 

Theologus.  —  Assuredly,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons;  that  if  we  do  not  protest  against  and  resist 
rebellion  when  it  is  avowed  and  acted  in  our  presence, 
we  are  ourselves,  by  our  very  silence  and  inactivity, 
constituted  rebels.  But  there  may,  and  there  ought  to 
be,  a  vast  difference  between  our  deportment  to  a  rebel 
whose  trial  is  passed,  and  sentence  pronounced,  and 
doom  decided,  and  our  deportment  to  another  whose 
timely  submission  may  yet  restore  his  tarnished  honour, 
and  retrieve  his  forfeited  inheritance ;  the  more  espe- 
cially when  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  we  ourselves 
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have  but  very  recently  escaped  from  that  condition, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  what  is  as  open  to  him  as  to 
us — Heaven's  amnesty. 

Origen. — You  said,  that  to  deny  sincerity  to  be  the 
test  of  truth,  is  to  throw  discord  into  the  camp  of 
truth.    How  is  that? 

Theologus. — In  this  way:  when  it  is  formally  ad- 
mitted that  a  man  may  be  sincere  in  error,  sanction  is 
virtually  though  secretly  given  to  the  widespread  and 
calamitous  delusion,  that  belief  in  the  truth,  apart 
from  sincerity,  is  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  sincerity  in  error,  it  is  of 
course  worthless,  or  next  to  worthless.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  shown  that  sincerity  in  the  truth  is  in  any 
degree  better?  Mental  honesty  and  candour  thus 
become  degraded  and  ruined.  The  way  is  prepared 
for  professing  the  truth,  without  possessing  it.  The 
very  utterance  of  truth  is  turned  into  a  he ;  for  the 
words  of  verity  are  frequently  found,  upon  the  lips, 
while  the  realities  of  verity  are  far  from  the  heart. 
The  profession  even  of  religious  truth  may  thus,  alas ! 
become,  what  we  fear  it  often  is,  nothing  but  a  subtle 
superstition.  This  hypocritical  conduct  finds  its  sanc- 
tion or  excuse  in  the  insult  offered  to  sincerity.  If 
my  neighbour  may  be  conscientiously  wrong,  why 
should  I  toil  at  the  hopeless  task  of  being  conscien- 
tiously right?  If  all  diligence  and  candour  will  not 
preserve  me  from  error,  I  must  find  a  short  cut  to  the 
truth,  or  be  content  with  what  comes  first  to  hand. 
By  such  retorts  as  these,  the  injury  done  to  sincerity 
is  avenged.  And  we  thus  perceive,  that  when  Chris- 
tians attempt  to  exalt  objective  truth  at  the  expense 
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of  subjective  uprightness,  the  consequences  are  most 
disastrous :  the  outworks  of  infidelity  are  buttressed, 
and  genuine  religion  is  virtually  betrayed. 

Might  we  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  union  between 
the  mind  and  the  truth,  as  having  all  the  security  and 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation?  By  unfaithful- 
ness on  either  side,  the  bond  is  broken.  There  are 
truths  which  will  enter  that  mind  only  which  proves 
itself  worthy  of  their  reception.  The  mind  that  deli- 
berately embraces  error  prostitutes  itself.  The  lati- 
tudinarian  charity  of  the  day  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  this  prostitution  is  lawful.  To  deny, 
therefore,  that  sincerity  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  truth 
the  test  of  sincerity,  is  to  leave  no  vestige  of  dignity, 
or  purity,  or  strength,  either  to  eternal  truth  or  to  the 
human  mind. 

Origen. — The  dignity,  purity,  and  strength  of  the 
human  mind  1 1  What,  then,  do  you  make  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity  ? 

Theologus. — If  you  assert  that  there  is  '  no  vestige 
of  dignity,  or  purity,  or  strength  in  the  human  mind,' 
inasmuch  as  it  is  depraved,  in  asserting  its  corruption, 
you  deny  its  intelligence  and  responsibility. 

As  to  the  indissoluble  union  between  outward 
truth  and  inward  sincerity,  it  seems  to  be  the  very 
turning-point  of  every  controversy,  especially  of  the 
one  that  is  now  agitated.  On  one  hand,  men  may  be 
observed  extenuating  the  distinction  between  error 
and  truth,  till  it  becomes  a  mere  convenience  or  a 
petty  conventionality ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
stretching  their  brotherly  love  in  such  a  generous 
mood  as  to  overlook  all  real  diversity  of  inward  cha- 
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racter.  But  all  distinctions  cannot  be  abolished ;  con- 
sistent communism  is  an  actual  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
absurdity.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  therefore, 
but  to  erect  this  and  the  other  fashionable  foible  of 
the  day  into  the  partition-wall  of  human  society.  To 
stop  short,  however,  of  the  lowest  degree  of  com- 
munism— to  acknowledge  diversity  of  some  substantial 
kind  among  men — to  halt  on  this  side  of  extremest 
pantheism,  and  admit  that  any  one  thing  is  more 
divine  than  another — to  refuse  to  bury  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  taste,  art,  literature,  and  science,  in  one  huge, 
common,  loathsome  grave,  is  a  palpable  inconsistency, 
not  merely  if  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error 
— religious  truth  and  religious  error — between  sincerity 
and  insincerity,  or  virtue  and  vice,  be  really  denied,  or 
coldly  admitted,  but  even  if  it  be  denuded  of  its  proper 
and  supreme  authority,  and  of  its  lasting  and  weighty 
results. 

It  is  an  inconsistency,  moreover,  involving  the  most 
ludicrous  consequences.  If  sincerity  may  be  divorced 
from  truth  and  wedded  to  error,  then  truth  may  not 
condemn  error,  and  virtue  may  not  abhor  vice.  If  the 
man  who  in  some  case  of  moment  is  possessed  of  true 
knowledge  and  genuine  virtue,  may  not  speak  of  the 
man  of  erroneous  knowledge  and  spurious  virtue  in 
terms  plain  and  forcible — which  are  as  far  removed 
from  drivelling  charity  as  from  rancour  and  ill-will — 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  acerbity  and  malice, 
it  is  solely  because  error  claims  to  be  truth,  and  vice 
to  be  virtue.  To  extend  our  charity,  therefore,  be- 
yond the  landmarks  of  truth  and  the  bulwarks  of 
virtue  —  and  sincerity,  in  the  sense  that  has  been 
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assigned  to  it,  is  of  the  essence  of  both — is  not  merely 
to  be  inconsistent,  or  to  nullify  or  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  error,  and  virtue  and  vice ; 
it  is  more — it  makes  error  truth,  and  vice  virtue.  The 
culprit  seats  himself  by  some  dexterous  exploit  upon 
the  bench,  and  has  the  audacity  to  summon  the  judge 
to  the  bar.  Truth  is  scorned,  because  she  will  not 
sympathize  and  associate  with  error.  Virtue  is  cen- 
sured, because  she  keeps  her  robes  unsullied.  The 
good  man,  for  confronting  and  withstanding  the  bad 
man,  forfeits  his  goodness.  Actual  manifestations  of 
this  spirit  are  constantly  occurring  in  social  life ;  for 
while  wickedness  and  ungodliness  exist,  they  are  alto- 
gether unavoidable.  There  are  some  who  on  this  path 
reach  the  very  climax  of  folly  and  of  crime ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Almighty  Himself  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
guiltiest  of  all,  for  inflicting  without  mercy  everlasting 
punishment  on  those  who  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
probation  continue  resolute  and  impenitent  in  guilt.1 

Origen. — Some    additional    explana- 

explajnw).      ^on  °f  y°ur  v*ews  on  Charity,  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  just  discussed, 
seems  desirable. 

1  Cowper  has  put  this  very  well : 

4  The  world  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  face, 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace ; 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare, 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there ; 
And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  Him  a  feint.' 

Now  we  must  most  imperatively  give  up  our  Christianity ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  writer,  we  must — 
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Theobgus. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals meet  regularly  together  to  prosecute  various 
studies.  Their  union  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
loving  truth,  and  loving  one  another.  Their  inquiries 
proceed,  and  they  rejoice  in  the  mutual  recognition  of 
fascinating  and  important  doctrines.  Their  conjoint 
investigation  of  weighty  facts,  and  common  assiduity 
in  watching  the  results  of  rare  experiments,  knit  them 
together  in  closest  sympathy.  One  after  another  is 
successful  in  making  a  valuable  discovery;  and  the 
joy  of  each  is  shared  by  all.  In  this  peaceful  and 
prosperous  way,  while  truth  is  developed,  friendship 
is  cemented.  If,  however,  after  a  time,  one  of  this 
group  of  scientific  brothers  shall  come  to  look  upon  a 
certain  truth,  which  is  recognised  as  such  by  his  com- 
panions, to  be  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it,  or  shall  come  to 
receive  something,  which  they  do  not  receive,  not  only 
as  true,  but  also  of  unspeakable  importance,  will  not 
this  change  of  opinion  unavoidably  produce  consider- 
able change  of  feeling  ? 

It  would  obviously  be  the  duty  of  him  who  believed 

4  Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 
She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 
That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels,  instead, 
A  cold  misgiving  and  a  killing  dread : 
That,  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 
She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives ; 
That  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 
And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull, 
And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim — 
A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame ; 
That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres, 
And,  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears.1 

Cowper's  Conversation. 
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he  had  made  an  all-important  discovery,  to  communi- 
cate to  his  fellows  a  statement  of  his  new  belief,  with 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  To  conceal  it  would 
be  unfaithfulness  to  truth,  dishonour  to  himself,  and 
unkindness  to  his  friends.  It  is  possible  he  may  err 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  avowal,  but  make  it  he 
must.  If  his  friends,  on  considering  his  statement, 
shall  regard  it  as  unfounded  and  extravagant,  and 
refuse  to  adopt  the  new  view,  their  respect  for  him 
will  very  much  diminish,  as  will  also  his  respect  for 
them.  Thus  a  change  of  sentiment,  such  as  has  been 
indicated,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, seriously  disturb  and  mar  the  longest  and 
most  fraternal  friendship. 

Celsus. — i  The  chief  lesson  that  man  has  to  learn 
is,  to  entertain  contempt  and  aversion  for  all  fanaticism 
in  philosophy  as  in  everything  else,  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  tolerating,  and  even  respecting,  all  the  theories 
which  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  human  mind 
and  human  liberty/ 

Theologies. — There  is  much  and  dangerous  error,  as 
you  admit,  in  the  theories  or  systems  you  speak  of; 
I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  entertain  respect  for  error. 
Charity  commands  us  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to 
love  men ;  truth  forbids  us  to  tolerate  their  errors. 

Celsus. — '  The  most  gifted  of  our  brethren  are  no 
more  than  the  fragments  of  a  larger  and  (as  yet)  ideal 
manhood.  Even  Shakespeare  is  only  a  poet.  But 
when  the  fragmentariness  becomes  extreme,  and  when 
little  men  insult  over  our  endeavours  to  emancipate 
ourselves  from  a  littleness  of  ours,  perhaps  still  less 
than  their  own,  we  do  well  to  be  angry.     And  we  do 
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better  still  to  assert  that  the  technical  classes,  from 
the  mere  shoemaker  up  to  the  mere  naturalist,  and 
from  him  to  the  mere  theologian,  could  not  do  better 
than  join  our  institution,  and  listen  to  the  broad  and 

general  prelections  of  men  like .     If  they  soon 

discover  that  our  instructors,  how  well  soever  they 
may  know  the  subjects  they  severally  teach,  do  most 
notoriously  differ  from  one  another  in  their  more 
central  views  of  things,  then  so  much  the  better ;  for 
it  does  us  all  good  to  deal  closely  with  the  heterodox 
on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  impersonal  intellect  and 
the  catholic  feelings  of  our  nature.' 

Origen. — To  speak  of  i  heterodoxy'  on  '  neutral 
ground'  seems  something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Nor  can  we  admit  catholicity  to  be  a  test  of  truth, 
and  forget  one  of  whom  we  have  read : 

4  Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  uuterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal, 
Nop  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single.' 

Theologus. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  '  impersonality  of  the  intellect'  can  be 
maintained,  implies  that  its  aberrations  are  personal 
and  culpable.  But  let  us  return  to  the  point  more 
immediately  in  hand.  That  there  is  a  real  and  im- 
measurable difference  between  taking  God  Himself  to 
be  our  God,  and  taking  that  which  is  not  God  to  be 
our  god— our  idol — will  not  surely  be  denied.  The 
existence  of  the  distinction,  and  its  weighty  import 
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too,  have  been  often  acknowledged.  Calvin,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fifth  chapter  (sec.  11)  of  the  first  book 
of  his  Institutes,  reasons  thus :  '  When  we  direct  our 
thoughts,  by  means  of  God's  works,  to  meditate  upon 
Him  (which  all  must  do),  having  rashly  formed  some 
conception  of  Deity,  we  immediately  yield  to  some 
wild  or  depraved  imagination  of  our  flesh,  and  corrupt 
the  pure  truth  of  God  with  our  folly.  And  although 
every  one  has  some  peculiar  error  of  his  own,  in  this 
we  are  all  alike,  that  we  fall  away  from  the  one  true 
God  to  monstrous  conceits ;  in  which  disease  not  only 
common  and  dull  minds  are  involved,  but  also  the 
shrewdest  and  most  excellent.'  Although  Calvin,  in 
his  further  remarks,  includes  Plato  by  name  in  this 
sweeping  censure,  it  is  true  that  the  latter  has  himself 
recognised  the  very  principle  on  which  the  remarks  of 
the  former  are  founded,  and  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing. Plato  held  that,  to  attempt  to  propitiate  the  gods 
toward  criminal  conduct,  was  a  kind  of  blasphemy. 
This  opinion  evidently  supposes  that,  to  seek  to  ap- 
proach Deity  under  a  serious  misconception  of  His 
character,  is  equivalent  to  approaching  an  idol,  and 
thus  offering  indignity  to  the  true  God. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  as  at  least  possible,  that 
one  man  may  have  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  also 
be  earnestly  desiring  and  striving  to  have  his  will  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  while  another  man,  his 
neighbour,  has  not  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  or  if  he 
have,  cares  not  to  have  his  will  in  habitual  subjection 
to  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  What  must  be  the  state 
of  feeling  between  two  such  individuals  ?  Both  parties 
will  feel  that  there  is  an  awful  chasm  between  them ; 
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and  if  any  one  shall  by  some  means  or  other  pass  from 
one  side  of  that  chasm  to  the  other,  it  cannot  but 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  former  companionships.  The 
man  who  holds  an  opinion  to  be  as  plain  and  certain 
as  any  proposition  can  be,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
speakably momentous,  must  appear  in  some  sort  in- 
tolerant to  all  those  who  disagree  with  him  in  that 
opinion.  To  deny  that  there  are  true  opinions  of  this 
description,  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  man  knowing 
and  serving  his  Maker,  or  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  guilt  and  ungodliness  in  the  earth.  If  a 
man  know  and  hold  to  a  truth  which  is  not  only  most 
luminous  but  weighty,  affecting  obviously  and  directly 
the  personal  interests  of  every  individual,  though  he 
speak  of  this  truth  in  the  most  gentle  and  courteous 
manner,  yet  if  he  really  does  justice  to  the  truth  itself, 
his  statements  will  inevitably  excite  the  most  uneasy 
and  painful  feelings  in  all  with  whom  he  differs. 

They  who  are  either  theoretically  or  practically 
reckoning  as  God  that  which  is  not  God — the  ungodly 
and  idolatrous  of  all  shades — have  little  patience  with 
the  godly  man,  who  knows  and  fears  with  all  his  heart 
God  as  lie  is,  when  he  begins  to  speak  in  their  pre- 
sence of  the  errors  in  which  they  are  entangled.  The 
difference  between  two  such  parties  is  so  marked  and 
so  momentous,  that  the  subject  is  commonly  avoided 
in  their  conversation ;  for  it  cannot  be  discussed  with- 
out intensest  feeling  upon  both  sides,  and  it  is  only  in 
special  circumstances  that  the  pious  man  may  legiti- 
mately force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  other.  If 
the  one  would  make  any  abatement  in  his  averments, 
either  as  to  the  perfect  plainness  of  the  truth  or  as  to 
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its  untold  value — neither  of  which  he  can  do— the  other 
might  tolerate  his  opinions.  If  a  traitor  and  a  loyal 
subject  be  thrown  together  for  a  season,  they  must 
either  avoid  conversing  about  their  common  monarch, 
or  their  conversation  (unless  one  of  them,  indeed, 
conceal  his  real  views)  will  afford  obvious  evidence  of 
the  dread  diversity  of  their  sentiments.  The  truth 
respecting  the  character  of  God,  in  His  more  immediate 
relation  to  ourselves,  is  so  clear  and  so  precious,  that 
to  doubt  or  disregard  it  is  the  greatest  folly  or  the 
highest  crime.  This  must  be  the  claim  and  bearing 
of  intelligent  devotion,  wherever  she  is  found.  This  self- 
assertion  she  cannot  and  dare  not  qualify.  It  is  her 
life — her  essence;  and  all  compromise  is  impossible. 
Consequently  she  finds  in  every  man,  with  whom  she 
forms  anything  like  an  intimate  acquaintance,  either 
an  enemy  or  a  friend. 

But  when  this  high  claim  is  allowed — a  claim 
which,  need  we  add,  can  be  reasonably  and  effectu- 
ally urged  by  any  individual  upon  his  fellows,  only 
by  able  arguments  and  self-denying  love,  not  by  harsh 
words  or  haughty  looks,  far  less  by  pains  or  penalties 
— when  the  divine  character  is  known  and  honoured 
in  its  essential  integrity,  there  will  be  a  special  and 
intense  affection  among  all  those  who  agree  in  this 
fundamental  position,  while  they  will  feel  compassion 
for  all  who  differ  from  them.  The  fact  that  this  claim 
has  been  so  often  assumed,  and  by  parties  so  diverse, 
is  proof  sufficient  that  there  is  one  party  to  whom  it 
rightfully  belongs.  To  refuse  to  determine  who  this 
party  is  among  numerous  competitors,  is  to  run  the 
risk,  whatever  that  risk  may  be,  of  disallowing  the 
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supremacy  of  that  which  is  supreme.  True  religion, 
then,  asserts,  and  must  ever  assert,  the  possession  of 
the  highest  authority;  she  claims  the  unfeigned  and 
unqualified  submission  of  every  man.  Towards  all 
who  withhold  this  submission  she  is  intolerant,  not 
physically,  but  morally — not  proudly,  but  meekly. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  true  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  world,  then  dismal  indeed  is  the  condition 
of  humanity.  But  if  there  be,  it  may  not  be  com- 
pared with  speculations  that  are  yet  unsettled;  neither 
may  it  be  placed  on  a  level  even  with  the  established 
doctrines  of  science :  for  while  as  certain  as  they  (on 
the  principle  that  all  true  knowledge  is  equally  cer- 
tain), it  transcends  them  immeasurably  in  value. 
True  religion,  therefore,  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
choicest  of  our  acquisitions,  and  her  crown  may  not  be 
dishonoured.  But  her  raiment  is  love.  She  breathes 
unbounded  kindness  to  all  men,  and  inspires  the 
strongest  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  among  those 
who  yield  her  due  respect.  To  those  who  decline 
and  resist,  she  is  inflexibly  and  awfully  severe.  She 
frowns  in  all  her  divine  dignity  on  the  man  who  will 
not  pay  her  homage.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  harmony  or  sympathy 
among  those  who  are  not  substantially  at  one  in  their 
views  of  the  divine  character ;  while  among  those  who 
are  thus  at  one,  there  will  be  not  only  the  closest 
intimacy,  but  large  and  rational  forbearance,  when 
they  differ  in  opinion  on  subordinate  topics. 

This  forbearance,  however,  even  on  points  of  in- 
ferior moment,  cannot  rest  on  the  supposition,  that 
men  may  sincerely  contradict  each  other  on  any  matter 
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whatsoever.  This  were  to  return  to  the  quicksands  of 
unbelief.  Christian  forbearance  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  direct  collision  of  sentiments  implies  blame- 
worthiness in  one  of  the  parties  or  the  other;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  does  so,  this  collision  ought  to  be 
avoided  to  the  very  uttermost  by  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  but  truth  itself;  and  when  collision  does 
arise,  each  party  should  first  suspect  himself  of  being 
the  censurable  cause  of  the  conflict.  And  even  when 
we  have  found  some  truth,  and  know  that  we  have 
found  it,  without  deceiving  ourselves,  that  truth  should 
be  always  uttered  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  truth,  all  truth,  has  at 
once  a  repellent  and  an  attractive  force — a  dissevering 
and  an  uniting  tendency.  She  not  only  binds  together 
those  who  know  her,  but  excludes  from  their  fellow- 
ship those  who  deny  her.  Is  it  proper  that  ignorance 
of  sacred  truth  only  shall  not  invalidate  a  man's  claim 
to  scholarship  ?  Is  it  seemly  that  it  should  be  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  truth  only  that  does  not  injure  any 
one's  pretensions  to  be  a  man  of  letters  ?  There  can- 
not be  a  graver  inconsistency,  than  to  set  aside  truth 
in  religion  at  the  call  of  a  counterfeit  charity,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  done  so  seldom  in  anything  else.  Is 
not  the  engineer  who  should  fall  into  a  grave  mistake 
in  the  construction  or  management  of  a  steamboat  or  a 
railway,  and  thereby  cause  the  loss  of  life  or  the  ruin 
of  property,  considered  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour? 
Does  charity  save  him  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  insidious  and  dangerous  than 
the  attempts  which  are  constantly  made  at  present, 
both  within  and  without  the   pale  of  the  Christian 
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church,  to  ignore  the  repellent  force  and  disallow  the 
dissevering  tendency  of  truth.  There  are  many  who 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Christian 
church,  who  never  cease  their  sentimental  harping  on 
the  attractive  power  and  uniting  influence  of  charity, 
as  if  religion — that  is,  the  correct  knowledge  and  habitual 
fear  of  God  as  He  is,  or  the  only  means  by  which  man 
can  be  restored  to  that  high  position — were  some  curious 
contrivance  to  gather  together  without  discrimination 
everything  that  comes  in  its  way;  or  a  solvent,  to 
dissolve  into  one  putrid  mass  the  ill-assorted  and 
corrupt  materials  of  human  society !  Is  it  not  more 
worthy  of  God,  more  needful  to  man,  and  more  con- 
sistent with  reason,  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  fire, 
which  shall  purge  the  dross,  and  thereby  send  forth  a 
mass  of  purest  gold  ? 

In  like  manner,  there  are  not  a  few  Christians  who 
fancy  that  the  best  way  in  which  their  union  may  be 
accomplished,  is  to  excavate  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
and  thus  provide  a  grave  of  forgetful ness,  wherein  to 
entomb  all  the  contradictory  and  clashing  opinions  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  Having  finished  the  interment, 
they  would  erect  on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event,  the  temple  of  Christian 
concord.  The  building  might  be  beautiful,  but  it 
would  not  be  lasting.  The  buried  and  hushed-up 
controversies  at  its  foundation  would  prove  so  many 
charges  of  inflammable  material,  which  any  accident 
might  ignite  and  lay  the  temple  in  ruins.  These 
controversies  must  be  resolved  by  Christians  seeking, 
and  finding,  and  agreeing  in  the  truth  which  each 
controversy  involves ;  for  as  genuine  charity,  whether 
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it  be  brotherly  affection  for  the  good  or  compassion 
for  the  erring,  must  fall  unless  supported  by  truth,  so 
also  is  it  on  the  immoveable  rock  of  truth  alone  that 
the  temple  of  Christian  union  can  be  erected  in  its  full 
proportions  and  in  enduring  splendour. 
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MYSTERY  AND  CONTRADICTION. 

Celsus. — Since  it  has  been  established  in  this  dis- 
cussion, that  reason  rightly  used  never  deceives  us, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a  religion  unless  it 
make  good  its  pretensions  to  be  thoroughly  reasonable. 

Origen. — What  do  you  mean  by  thoroughly  reason- 
able? 

Celsus. — '  What  the  light  of  your  mind,  which  is 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  pronounces 
incredible — that,  in  God's  name,  leave  uncredited ;  at 
your  peril,  do  not  try  believing  that.' 

Origen. — Faith  may  embrace  what  reason  rejects. 

Celsus. — How  is  this  ? 

Origen. — I  shall  explain  what  I  mean  by  an  ex- 
ample. 4  The  doctrines  of  prayer  and  predestination 
are  often  regarded  as  inconsistent,  and  by  many  Chris- 
tians are  not  reconciled  but  by  explaining  away  either 
the  moral  agency  of  man  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator.  At  first  sight  they  will  generally  appear  to 
be  incompatible ;  but  cease  to  be  so  to  those  who  have 
laid  aside  false  notions  of  infinite  wisdom.' l 

Celsus. — Your  statement  is  not  very  clear.  Do  you 
regard  the  doctrines  of  prayer  and  predestination  as 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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simply  not  incompatible,  or  do  you  regard  them  as  recon- 
ciled? You  first  speak  as  if  they  could  be  reconciled, 
and  afterwards  seem  to  think  it  enough  if  they  cease 
to  appear  to  be  incompatible. 

Origen. — The  distinction  is  perhaps  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

Celsus. — So  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  author  from  whom  you  have  just  quoted. 
For  in  one  page  he  remarks  that,  l  between  the  in- 
flexible laws  of  nature  and  a  Providence  who  answers 
prayer,  there  is  no  inconsistency  of  opposite  doctrines,  but 
only  an  incompetency  of  the  human  understanding  to 
know  how  they  co-exist ;'  while  in  the  next  page  he 
endeavours  to  show  how  they  co-exist,  or  how  God 
4  can  answer  prayer  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  by  means  of  them.'1  It  seems  rather 
puzzling  to  find  such  a  distinction  formally  introduced, 
and  immediately  discarded. 

Theologus. — The  distinction  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  only 
difficulty  lies  in  clearly  apprehending  its  import,  and 
consistently  adhering  to  it  in  our  discussions. 

Origen. — It  is  a  distinction,  as  some  think,  of  vital 
moment  in  the  theistic  argument,  which  may  be  shortly 
stated  thus :  l  The  question  of  the  origin  of  nature  is 
one  which  we  cannot  possibly  evade.  It  forces  itself 
upon  the  reason,  and  presently  involves  it  in  a  dilemma. 
But  it  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  a  dilemma  of 
opposite  incomprehensibles,  but  between  an  incom- 
prehensible and  an  absurdity — between  a  conclusion 
above  reason  and  one  contrary  to  it.     We  cannot  but 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 
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shrink  from  the  absurdity ;  the  incomprehensibility  is 
no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.'1 

Cehus. — It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  should  shrink 
as  much  from  an  incomprehensible  conclusion  as  from 
an  absurd  one.  If  a  conclusion  be  above  my  reason, 
how  can  my  reason  accept  it  ? 

Mystery  and  Theologus.  —  This  remark  shows  us 

Contradiction    the  necessity  of  clearly  understanding 

EXPLAINED.  ,       .  .  ,  .,  .,..  , 

what  an  incomprehensibility  or  mystery 
is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  absurdity 
or  contradiction.  A  mystery  is  not  found  in  a  fact  or 
proposition  taken  by  itself.  For  if  a  fact  or  proposition 
be  in  itself  mysterious,  how  can  it  be  known  at  all  ?  A 
mystery  may  attach  itself  to  a  proposition  in  two  ways. 
The  proposition  may  express  a  fact,  whose  explanation 
is  incomprehensible  or  mysterious ;  or  one  proposition, 
known  to  be  true,  may  stand  in  an  evident  but  incom- 
prehensible relationship  to  another  proposition  known 
to  be  true.  A  mystery,  therefore,  can  be  affirmed  with 
propriety,  not  of  a  conclusion,  but  only  of  the  explana- 
tion of  a  fact,  or  of  the  relation  between  two  truths.  A 
conclusion  or  proposition  is  absurd  when  it  contradicts 
another  proposition  which  is  believed  by  the  party  draw- 
ing the  conclusion,  or  which  is  conceded  to  be  true.2 

Origen. — But  is  there  not  something  mysterious  in 
the  very  statement,  that  all  things  were  made  by  God, 
who  is  infinite  in  all  His  perfections  ? 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

2  *  Aliud  est  aliquid  esse  contra  rationem,  Aliud  supra  et  prteter ;  Aliud 
a  ratione  everti ;  Aliud  ab  ea  ignorari.  Mysteria  fidei  sunt  quidem  contra 
rationem  corruptam,  et  ab  ea  impugnantur ;  sed  sunt  tantum  supra  et  prseter 
rationem  rectain,  et  ab  ea  non  docentur.' — Turret.  Loc.  I.  Q.  viii.  xviii. 
Here  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  its  Biblical  sense,  as  meaning  something 
formerly  unknown,  which  is  now  revealed. 
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Theohgus. — It  may  seem  trivial  to  some,  but  it  is 
really  of  great  consequence,  to  distinguish  between  a 
statement  that  is  mysterious,  and  one  that  is  con- 
nected with,  or  implies,  a  mystery.  A  mystery  is 
something  not  known.  A  proposition  cannot  be  be- 
lieved, unless  we  know  its  meaning,  and  also  know 
that  it  is  true.  To  say  that  a  mysterious  proposition 
may  be  believed  is  absurd,  for  it  makes  ignorance 
identical  with  knowledge. 

Celsus. — I  regard  the  command  im- 

The  Canaanites.  -,  •-,     -i  . 

puted  to  God  to  extirpate  the  nations  ot 
Canaan  to  be  'incredible,  because  it  contradicts  my 
moral  and  spiritual  convictions  of  what  God  would 
do.  It  attributes  to  God  what  would  be  "  harsh, 
cruel,  and  unjust  in  man;"  and  therefore  I  must 
reject  it.' 

Origen. — Is  not  God  good,  even  in  permitting  war, 
tyranny,  slavery,  earthquakes,  shipwrecks,  volcanoes, 
sickness,  and  death  ?  4  Yes,  I  say ;  yes,  with  an  un- 
faltering faith;  but  I  believe  it,  and  cannot  see  it. 
These  things  are  what  100  should  call  "harsh,  cruel,  and 
unjust  in  man,"  and  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
our  u  little  wisdom,"  and  "  little  goodness,"  and  "  little 
love;"  just  as  His  command  to  exterminate  the 
Canaanites,  though  not  so  perplexing,  nor  a  tenth 
part  so  perplexing,  is  also  incomprehensible.  But  I 
believe  that  God  is  good  in  spite  of  these  facts.'1 

Celsus. — It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be 
two  degrees,  far  less  ten,  in  things  unknpwn  and  in- 
comprehensible. But  passing  that,  and  assuming  that, 
when  you  speak  of  the  command  itself  as  incompre- 

1  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  44. 
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hensible,  you  mean  the  relation  between  the  command 
and  the  character  of  God,  you  surely  have  forgotten 
that  the  Bible  itself  does  not  speak  of  it  as  incompre- 
hensible, but  attempts  to  explain  and  vindicate  God's 
proceedings  in  the  matter.  (See  Lev.  xviii.  24-30 ; 
Deut.  xx.  10-18;  Josh.  ii.  12-14,  xi.  19,  20.)  By 
calling  it  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  you  virtually 
admit  that  this  explanation  and  vindication  are  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  If  this  command  utterly  to 
destroy  the  people  of  Canaan  involve  a  real  mystery, 
it  cannot  be  expounded  and  defended  and  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  human  understanding.  But  your 
Scriptures  themselves  endeavour  to  do  so.  If  they  fail 
in  this  endeavour — and  according  to  j^our  statement 
they  have  failed — we  do  not  see  how  you  can  com- 
placently receive  these  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God 
in  spite  of  this  failure.  Not  that  this  failure  destroys 
positive  independent  evidence,  but  it  opposes  and 
neutralizes  it,  and  must  leave  the  mind  in  that  state 
of  believing  doubt,  or  doubtful  belief,  in  describing 
which  many  grow  eloquent. 

Origen. — l  The  Christian  believes,  from  an  immense 
variety,  complexity,  and  convergence  of  proof,  that 
the  Book  which  contains  Christianity,  and  the  system 
it  reveals,  never  came  from  man.  Particular  objections 
to  portions  of  it,  nevertheless — both  as  respects  doctrine 
and  history — may,  like  the  correspondent  difficulties 
in  the  outward  universe,  be  attended  with  unanswer- 
able perplexities;  but  the  Christian  listens  to  them 
just  as  he  would  to  a  judge,  who,  in  his  summing  up, 
tells  the  jury  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
evidence — nine  parts  out  of  ten — will  justify  them  in 
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bringing  in  one,  and  only  one  verdict ;  though  he  says 
there  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  points  on  which  the 
evidence  is  conflicting,  and  on  which  neither  himself 
nor  mortal  man  can  give  or  even  suggest  any  plausible 
solution.'1 

Celsus. — The  force  of  this  reasoning  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  point  or  points 
on  which  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  If  the  evidence 
on  some  main  point  in  the  charge  be  at  variance,  or  if 
the  contradictions  of  witnesses  implicate  the  moral 
character  of  one  of  their  number,  whose  testimony  is 
important,  will  any  judge  affirm  that,  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  but  one  verdict,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it?  Now  the  command  to  exterminate  the 
Canaanites  does  involve  directly  and  deeply  the  cha- 
racter of  God ;  and  since  the  Bible  itself  does  not 
treat  it  as  a  mystery,  you  are  bound  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  and  defence  thereof,  or  greatly 
modify,  if  not  entirely  abandon,  your  faith  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

Theologus. — The  assertion  that  the  divine  command 
wholly  to  extirpate  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  involves  a  mystery,  and  cannot  be  explained 
or  vindicated  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  throws 
the  Christian  advocate  into  more  than  one  serious 
disadvantage.  Whenever  we  appeal  to  the  events  of 
Providence,  or  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  to  justify 
God's  ways  to  men,  our  appeal  is  legitimately  arrested, 
unless  we  extend  it  to  all  these  events,  and  all  these 
statements.  To  allow  that  some  of  them,  and  these 
the  most  forcible  and  critical,  remain  hopelessly  in- 

1  A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  181. 
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explicable,  is  virtually  to  abandon  our  defence  of  the 
character  of  the  Almighty. 

Again,  it  is  certainly  the  fact,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  in  the  Bible  itself,  once  and  again,  are  found 
arguments  and  representations  which  are  evidently 
intended  to  manifest  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
God  in  His  dealings  towards  the  exterminated  people. 

Further,  when  the  Christian  assumes  that  some  of 
God's  proceedings  toward  men  are  mysterious  —  in 
other  words,  that  men  can  learn  nothing  from  these 
proceedings — the  unbeliever,  basing  his  reply  upon 
the  truth  which  this  assumption  denies — namely,  that 
intelligent  beings  must  judge  of  the  divine  character 
from  the  actions  of  the  Deity  towards  themselves — is 
able,  with  the  power  thus  attained,  to  carry  confusion 
into  his  opponent's  line  of  argument,  and  give  to  his 
assertion,  that  the  command  in  question  is  immoral,  a 
point  and  a  force  otherwise  unattainable. 

Oriqen. — 4  Objections  to  the  doctrine 

Thf  Atonfment 

of  Redemption  generally  rest  on  false 
views  of  the  competency  of  man's  moral  judgment. 
On  such  a  subject,  the  divine  conduct  cannot  be  within 
the  reach  of  human  criticism.'1 

Celsus. — Does  not  God  Himself  invite  and  demand 
criticism  on  His  conduct?  (See  Isa.  i.  2,  3,  18 ;  Jer. 
ii.  12,  13;  Rom.  v.  6-9.) 

Origen. — i  We  cannot  sufficiently  know  those  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  morality,  which  have  their  foundation 
in  the  divine  nature,  to  be  able  to  apply  them  in 
judgment  of  His  dealings  with  a  fallen  world.  We 
have  not  acquaintance  with  universal  nature  to  per- 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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ceive  the  effects  of  the  fall,  or  to  pronounce  what  will 
be  the  agency  of  Infinite  Holiness  and  Love  to  the 
fallen.  Human  reason,  or  human  morality,  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  questions.'1 

Celsus. — If  you  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment as  a  fact,  and  regard  its  explanation  as  a 
mystery  (and  I  perceive  no  other  meaning  that  may 
be  attached  to  your  words),  then  you  regard  as  incon- 
clusive and  unsatisfactory  the  thousand  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  show  the  wisdom  of  that  procedure 
on  the  part  of  God ;  and  what  you  will  make  of  one 
half  or  so  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  Nay,  the  author  from  whom  you  quote 
immediately  contradicts  himself.  After  reiterating  his 
assertion  in  these  words — i  The  divine  conduct  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world  is  thus  wholly  beyond  the 
criticism  of  reason' — he  presently  begins  to  criticise, 
that  is,  to  explain  and  vindicate,  what  he  professes 
not  to  understand.  '  The  revelation,'  he  says,  '  of  the 
divine  perfections  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
ferences of  natural  theology.  The  Christian's  God  is 
therefore  both  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  scarcely  falls 
within  our  subject  to  examine  the  direct  evidences 
which  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  But 
its  importance  may  justify  a  short  notice  of  some  of 
them.'2 

Theologus. — If  the  assertion  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites  is  morally  incomprehensible  be  extra- 
vagant and  perilous,  much  more  so  is  the  statement 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  314. 
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that  the  relation  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  character  of  His  Father,  Jehovah,  is 
mysterious.  The  remarks  which  we  formerly  offered 
on  the  first  case  apply  more  forcibly  to  the  present 
one.  It  seems  almost  unaccountable  how  any  Chris- 
tian apologist  could  say  that  i  human  reason,  or  human 
morality,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  question.'  Is 
not  God's  gift  of  His  own  Son — His  best  and  greatest 
gift — the  clearest  and  most  impressive  manifestation 
of  the  divine  character?  Is  it  not  here,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  that  divine  wisdom,  love,  and  right- 
eousness are  most  conspicuously  displayed?  And  is 
it  not  this  very  display  of  God's  holiness  and  mercy  that 
is  the  fittest  and  most  effectual  means  in  working  upon 
men's  obdurate  hearts,  to  bring  them  to  their  right 
mind,  and  win  them  back  to  their  God  ?  To  tell  us 
that  the  Atonement  is  a  mystery,  is  to  give  a  death- 
blow to  intelligent  practical  Christianity,  and  plunge 
us  in  the  depths  of  superstition. 

Then,  as  to  the  mere  logic  of  the  question,  if  an 
intelligent  being  thinks  that  the  Great  God  acts  toward 
himself  on  principles  which  he  does  not  and  cannot 
understand,  his  worship  will  be  blind,  and  his  confi- 
dence, if  confidence  there  be,  that  of  a  slave.  When 
a  Christian  speaks  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  he 
means,  or  he  ought  to  mean,  not  that  he  cannot  now 
reconcile  the  events  referred  to  as  mysterious  with 
God's  infinite  wisdom,  love,  and  power,  but  simply  that 
they  form  part  of  a  large  plan  which  he  does  not  com- 
prehend in  all  its  details.  For  to  the  godly  man  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  mystery  connected  with  his 
sufferings,  however  sharp  or  long  continued :  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  his  guilt,  or  the  prospect  of  future  reward, 
ever  harmonizes  his  tribulation  with  the  righteousness 
of  his  God.  The  hypothesis,  then,  that  the  principles 
on  which  God  deals  with  us,  even  in  any  instance, 
and  much  more  in  the  case  of  i  not  sparing  His  own 
Son,  but  delivering  Him  up  for  us  all,'  are  unknown  to 
us,  or  unapproved  by  our  intelligence,  reduces  us  to 
fatalism,  and  confounds  slavish  submission  to  mere 
power  with  childlike  submission  to  mercy  and  wisdom. 
On  a  hypothesis  like  this,  how  can  Theism,  much  less 
Christianity,  be  successfully  defended  ?  The  palladium 
of  true  religion  is  all  but  abandoned  into  the  enemy's 
hand. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  always 
careful  in  distinguishing  a  mystery  from  a  contradic- 
tion. When  we  have  a  doctrine  which  involves  a  real 
mystery,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  taken  by  itself,  or 
those  of  the  Divine  Foreknowledge  and  man's  responsi- 
bility taken  together,  we  must  be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  language,  lest  we  involve  ourselves  in  a  verbal  con- 
tradiction, and  give  an  advantage  to  the  gainsayers. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  plead  as  a  mystery  what  is  not 
a  mystery,  is  sure  to  land  us  in  a  self  inconsistency,  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  Atonement  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites. 

Origen. — It  will  not  be  denied  that 

the  best  method  of  settling  the  disputes 

in   regard  to  the   relation  between   God's   character 

and  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  is  to  treat 

moral  evil  as  a  profound  mystery. 

Theologies. — One  mystery  is  as  profound  as  any 
other,  if  you  adhere  to  the  definition  given  above ;  and 
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the  best  method  in  every  case  is  the  method  that  is 
according  to  truth. 

Origen. — Let  me  explain  myself.  '  All  that  we  can 
know  is,  that  the  possibility  of  sin  lies  in  the  fact  of 
personality;  in  other  words,  in  the  fact  of  human 
freedom.  And  as  this  fact  is  wholly  inexplicable,  so 
is  equally  the  sin  which  has  sprung  from  it.  As  to 
the  final  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil,  it  admits  in  its 
nature  of  no  solution.  It  presents  an  impenetrable 
mystery.'1 

Celsus. — When  one  fact  can  be  traced  to  another 
fact,  it  is  not  usual  to  call  the  former  inexplicable ;  for 
it  is  explicated  by  the  latter.  Again,  whoever  assumes 
that  the  origin  of  evil  is  an  impenetrable  mystery, 
thereby  precludes  himself  from  attempting  any  ex- 
planation of  it,  and  rejects  the  explanation  offered  by 
others.  With  what  consistency,  then,  can  the  writer 
you  have  quoted  afterwards  say,  'Having  acknow- 
ledged to  the  full  extent  the  awful  mystery  of  sin,  we 
might  rest  our  answer  on  this  mystery  ? '  Clearly,  if 
it  be  a  mystery,  the  answer  must  rest  there.  But  he 
adds:  'Wholly  inscrutable,  there  is  nothing  about  it 
more  inscrutable  than  its  continued  power  of  resistance 
to  the  gospel — than  its  opposition  to  the  truth  bearing 
upon  it  at  every  point,  and  summoning  it  to  surrender. 
A  few  words  of  explanation,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves.' *  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  hear  the  explanation 
of  what  is  inscrutable  and  unknown. 

Origen. — But  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world 
does  not  affect  the  inference  which  we  draw  from  the 
good  that  is  in  the  world  in  regard  to  the  beneficence  of 

1  Theism,  pp.  343,  Mi.  *  lbui.  p.  363. 
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Deity.  '  It  is  certainly  puzzling  that  the  works  of  a 
good  Being  should  be  in  any  respect  marred  by  un- 
happiness.  Yet  the  partial  unhappiness  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entitled  to  set  aside  the  prevailing 
happiness.'1 

Celsus. — If  the  existence  of  the  partial  unhappiness 
be  an  awful  and  inscrutable  mystery,  as  many  of  your 
friends  affirm,  so  also  will  be  the  existence  of  prevail- 
ing happiness ;  unless  we  act  like  children  who  reject 
the  bitter  medicine,  and  suck  the  sugar-plum.  If  the 
good  that  is  in  the  world  justify  some  belief  in  divine 
goodness,  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  must  affect  our 
estimate  of  the  divine  character. 

Origen. — 4  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  demanded 
is,  that  the  more  serious  aspects  of  misery  which  exist 
in  human  life  be  recognised  as  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  complete  theistic  inference.' * 

Celsus. — If  you  even  grant  that  the  evils  in  the 
world  are  ' negative  presumptions/  which  'leave  the 
conclusion  of  absolute  goodness  (in  God)  uncertain  on 
the  mere  sphere  of  nature,'3  you  abandon  the  notion  of 
their  mysteriousness ;  you  allow  them  to  have  weight 
and  meaning  in  the  argument ;  and  till  they  are  satis- 
factorily explained  without  detriment  to  the  divine 
character,  your  conclusion  is  confessedly  uncertain. 
We  observe,  then,  a  plain  contradiction  in  this  author 
when  he  afterwards  asserts :  l  It  is  only  the  evil  (not 
the  good  in  the  world)  that  is  utterly  unintelligible/4 
How  can  it  be  utterly  unintelligible,  if  it  be  '  a  nega- 
tive presumption,'  rendering  the  theistic  conclusion 
uncertain?     Neither  is  it  unintelligible,  if,  as  other 

1  Theism,  p.  301.       2  Ibid.  p.  301.        « Ibid.  p.  300.       *  Ibid.  p.  303. 
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Christians  affirm,  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Divine 
Goodness.  On  either  supposition  its  mysteriousness  is 
given  up. 

Origen. — l  But  if  we  could  see  the  whole  plan  (of 
divine  government)  in  its  extended  development,  many 
things  that  now  seem  to  u§  exceptional  and  contra- 
dictory might  lose  this  character  altogether,  and  even 
expand  into  special  means  of  advance  in  the  ever 
enlarging  display  of  the  divine  beneficence.  The 
mystery  which  everywhere  encompasses  our  finite 
sphere  of  observation,  may  only  conceal  from  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  that  are  really  present  in 
many  phenomena  where  we  cannot  even  trace  them. 
The  limitation  of  our  faculties  is  thus  recognised  as  in 
some  manner  explanatory  of  the  difficulties  that  meet 
us  in  regard  to  our  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  validly  so 
held  in  a  general  sense.'1 

Celsus. — In  these  remarks  you  speak  as  if  a  mystery 
must  necessarily  be  an  argumentative  difficulty.  That 
I  do  not  understand.  We  have  just  seen  in  a  special 
instance,  that  if  the  evil  in  the  world  be  a  difficulty  in 
the  theistic  argument,  it  is  not  a  mystery.  And  if  it  be 
a  mystery,  it  cannot  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  affirm,  that  something  which  we  cannot 
know,  or  do  not  know,  is  a  difficulty  or  stumbling-block 
in  regard  to  what  we  do  know.  The  reason  why  a 
mystery  is  supposed  to  involve  a  difficulty,  is  because 
it  is  confounded  with  a  contradiction,  as  is  done  in  the 
above  remarks.  What  is  unknown  or  mysterious  may 
be  discovered  or  revealed,  and  thus  '  lose  its  character/ 
and  unfold  to  us  '  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  that 

1  Theism,  pp,  301,  302. 
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are  really  present  in  many  phenomena,  where  we 
cannot  even  trace  them'  now.  But  what  is  'con- 
tradictory '  can  never  lose  its  character. 

Origen. — The  author  referred  to,  however,  qualified 
his  observation  thus :  '  Many  things  that  now  seem 
to  us  exceptional  and  contradictory  might  lose  this 
character.' 

Celsus.  — This  only  makes  the  matter  worse :  it  is 
strange  that  so  often,  in  our  best  writers,  a  mystery  and 
a  seeming  contradiction  are  regarded  as  synonymous. 
Let  it  be  said  plainly  that  a  mystery  and  a  contradic- 
tion are  the  same ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter 
— an  end  of  all  truth,  argument,  and  religion  to  finite 
beings.  If  this  be  so,  to  speak  or  write  as  if  a  mystery 
were  a  seeming  contradiction — an  incomprehensible,  a 
seeming  absurdity — is  a  most  palpable  mystification. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  a  guinea  is  apparently 
brass.  Because,  if  what  is  called  a  seeming  contra- 
diction be  a  real  contradiction,  why  not  say  so  openly 
and  at  once,  and  avow  the  identity  of  the  absurd  and 
the  mysterious?  If  what  is  called  a  seeming  contra- 
diction be  not  a  real  contradiction,  it  is  improper 
to  call  it  a  seeming  contradiction,  except  in  speak- 
ing of  those  parties  who  take  it  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  and  whose  error  it  would  be  praiseworthy  to 
point  out. 

Theologies. — Certainly.  A  mystery  is  not  a  contra- 
diction ;  nor,  if  viewed  aright,  is  it  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. Hence  it  involves  no  real  or  legitimate 
difficulty.  As  to  the  argument  about  the  prevalence 
of  evil  and  misery  in  this  world,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  we  are  to  base  our  knowledge  of  God's  character 
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on  the  consideration  of  what  God  has  done,  we  are 
bound  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  all  the  divine  works. 
It  will  not  do,  when  some  facts  go  against  our  theory, 
to  set  them  aside  as  mysterious.  Our  theory  must 
rest  on  all  the  facts.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  re- 
coneile  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  evil  with  the 
holiness  of  God,  our  argument  is  uncertain  or  incom- 
plete. The  Bible  and  reason  effect  this  reconciliation, 
by  referring  moral  evil  to  the  free  agency  of  the 
creature. 

Oriqen. — But  is  not  free  agency  itself 
Free  Agency.  " 

a  mystery  ? 

Celsus. — What  is  more  precisely  the  meaning  you 
include  in  this  statement  ? 

Origen. — i  The  fact  of  human  freedom  is  in  its  very 
character  inexplicable.  This  fact  transcends  the  con- 
ditions of  the  logical  faculty.  It  is  not  only  not  wonder- 
ful that  we  cannot  understand  freedom ;  but  the  fact  is 
such  in  its  very  idea  that  it  is  impossible  we  ever  can 
understand  it,  transcending  as  it  necessarily  does  that 
logical  power  of  which  it  is  the  condition.  We  have 
no  claim  to  comprehend  it,  for  (as  logicians)  we  do  not 
contain  it — it  contains  us.'1 

Celsus. — This  language  seems  to  mean  that  the 
fact  itself  is  mysterious ;  we  cannot,  then,  have  even 
a  simple  knowledge  that  it  is  true.  Unless  the  fact 
of  liberty  can  be  expressed  in  an  intelligible  proposi- 
tion, no  man  can  believe  or  accept  it.  How  can  the 
author  referred  to  use  the  words  which  you  have 
quoted,  and  in  the  very  same  page  affirm  that  'this 
fact  is  to  be  reasoned   from.     It  stands  at  the  head 

1  Theism,  p.  260. 
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of  our  rational  nature  as  its  source?'  How  can  we 
' reason  from'  a  fact  which  'does  not  come  within 
the  conditions  of  our  logical  faculty,  but  transcends 
these  conditions?' 

Origen. — That  author,  perhaps,  meant  that  it  is 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  is  nrpsterious ;  it  is 
ultimate,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  fact. 

Celsus. — Does  he,  then,  deny  that  man  is  created 
by  God  ?  Is  not  our  moral  liberty  referred  by  theists 
to  the  creating  fiat  of  Him  they  call  the  Almighty  ? 

Origen. — He  must  simply  mean  that  the  relation 
between  God's  sovereignty  and  our  free  agency  is 
mysterious. 

Celsus. — If  that  were  his  meaning,  his  language  is 
somewhat  inappropriate.  Besides,  in  a  few  pages 
further  on,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  this  relation  and 
its  incomprehensibility;  and  therefore  it  is  the  more 
probable  that  he  really  means  to  say,  that  the  fact  of 
moral  freedom  itself  is  incomprehensible. 

Theologus. — This  much,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be 
granted,  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  relation  between 
the  freedom  of  the  intelligent  creature  and  the  fore- 
knowledge and  sovereign  control  of  the  Almighty 
Creator. 

Origen. — This  is  not  generally  admitted;  for  the 
necessarian  scheme  of  philosophy,  which  is  held  by 
many,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  as  well  as  defend  the 
prescience  of  the  Omniscient. 

Celsus. — But  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  as  com- 
petent probably  as  those  you  refer  to,  that  this  scheme 
defends  foreknowledge  in  God  by  abandoning  free 
agency  in  man.     This  will  better  appear  if  we  consider 
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the  questions  regarding  the   providence   ascribed  to 

God    in   the   working  of  miracles   and 
Miracles.  . 

answering    prayer.      Is    the    mode    in 

which  God  effects  a  miracle  mysterious  in  your  esti- 
mation, or  not? 

Origen. — The  point  you  mention  is  mysterious  to 
this  extent  at  least,  that  man  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween one  mode  of  the  divine  efficiency  and  another. 
i  To  suppose  that,  because  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed 
to  us,  the  Divine  Father  cannot  exercise  through  that 
order  a  special  providence  towards  His  children,  is 
simply  a  presumptuous  imagination  of  the  most  un- 
worthy kind.  To  conceive  of  any  order  of  events,  or 
any' facts  of  nature,  as  less  directly  connected  than 
others  with  their  Divine  Author,  is  an  absurdity. 
Only  suppose  the  Deity  equally  present  in  all  His 
works,  equally  active  in  all,  and  providence  no  longer 
admits  of  a  twofold  apprehension.'1 

Celsus. — This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  principles 
of  necessity,  which  assert  that  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  every  event  has  for  its  cause  another 
event,  till  we  go  back  to  the  first  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
1  in  the  beginning.'  If  you  admit  this  theory,  and  the 
consequence  from  it  which  has  just  been  stated,  that 
a  twofold  apprehension  of  providence  is  impossible,  then 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  distinguish  a  miracle  from 
a  common  event,  or  an  answer  to  prayer  from  the 
prosperity  of  fools.  If  the  reality  of  miracles  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  be  given  up,  you  must  admit  that 
man's  free  agency  is  in  some  danger. 

Origen. — l  Because  God,  for  obvious  reasons,  main- 

1  Theism,  pp.  66,  67. 
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tains  the  forthputtings  of  His  Efficient  Energy,  after 
certain  modes  which  collectively  we  call  Nature,  why 
should  this  exclude  new  and  special  forthputtings  of 
that  energy  when  He  may  see  meet — in  other  words, 
when  fitting  occasions  may  arise  ?  Why  should  such 
fresh  expressions  of  Creative  Power  be  supposed  to 
be  irregularities,  a  interferences"  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation ;  and  not,  as  according  to  the  genuine  theistic 
conception  they  truly  are,  parts  in  the  development  of 
that  great  plan  contemplated  from  the  first  ?  ' * 

Celsus. — If  these  i  new  and  special  forthputtings '  of 
divine  energy  do  not  give  us  i  a  twofold  apprehension ' 
of  providence,  we  must  begin  to  doubt  if  one  and  one 
make  two.  Suppose  we  witnessed  l  a  fresh  expression 
of  creative  power/  it  must  have  something  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  older  '  forthputtings  of  His  efficient 
energy  which  we  call  Nature.'  If  there  be  '  fresh 
expressions  of  creative  power,'  l  the  order  of  nature  is 
fixed  to  us,'  not  universally  and  to  the  last  iota,  but 
only  in  a  limited  degree ;  and  one  event  must  be  '  less 
directly  connected  than '  another  with  God. 

Origen. — Any  supposition,  similar  in  its  features  to 
the  theory  of  development,  which  embraces  the  causes 
of  all  change  and  progress,  and  is  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  material  world,  is  not  incompatible  either 
with  theism  or  with  Christianity.  For  the  manner  in 
which  these  causes  have  been  communicated  by  the 
Creator  to  matter,  whether  through  occasional  inter- 
ventions or  by  continuous  agency,  may  be,  in  the 
main,  but  a  secondary  question.  It  may  be  known  or 
conjectured  that  these  different  notions  of  the  divine 

1  Theism,  p.  79. 
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agency  have  no  ultimate  difference  of  objective  signifi- 
cation, and  are  equally  true.1 

Cehus. — Your  mode  of  speech  is  peculiar,  and  liable 
to  objection,  although  it  has  an  air  of  modesty.  Why 
do  you  say,  '  It  may  be  known,'  *  may  be  a  secondary 
question  ? '  If  it  is  known,  why  not  say  so  ?  if  it  is  not 
known,  how  do  you  learn  that  it  may  be  known  ?  But 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  if  a  development 
theory,  embracing  i  the  causes  of  all  change  and  pro- 
gress,' be  limited  to  tJie  material  world,  it  can  be  so  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  moral  world  has  no  in- 
fluence over  the  material  world.  Is  this  supposition 
consistent  with  facts  ?  Does  not  the  conduct  of  man, 
who  is  a  moral  agent,  modify  and  control,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  physical  events  that  take  place  on  the 
globe?  The  deluge  that  happened  in  the  time  of 
Noah  had,  as  you  believe,  a  moral  cause,  and  it 
materially  affected  the  changes  and  progress  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Looking  at  the  entire  range  of 
providence,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  an  'occasional  intervention'  and  a  'con- 
tinuous agency  ? ' 

Origen. — There  seems  no  ground  to  affirm  a  differ- 
ence. For  'the  question  of  motives  internal  to  the 
divine  nature  is  manifestly  out  of  our  sphere.  Reason 
can  bear  us  to  a  Great  First  Cause,  but  cannot  look 
into  His  unsearchable  Nature,  much  less  affirm  that 
the  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  which  is  universal 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  is  in  any  way 
applicable  to  the  Divine  Essence.'2 

Celsus. — The  plea  of  ignorance  is  very  convenient, 

1  See  Cliristian  Theism,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  125.  *  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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but  is  not  always  valid.  The  very  conception  of  a 
miracle  is  impossible ;  unless  you  admit  a  distinction 
between  the  occasional  agency  of  God,  and  His  con- 
tinuous agency  in  general  laws.  And  that  occasional 
agency  is  impossible,  if  *  the  connection  of  causes  and 
effects '  be  *  universal  within  the  sphere  of  our  observa- 
tion.' 

Origen. — l  But  it  is  here  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  a  physical  and  moral  necessity. 
A  doctrine  which  regards  the  Divine  Agency  as  neces- 
sarily determined  by  the  eternal  attributes  of  Wisdom 
and  Goodness,  and  in  conformity  with  their  eternal 
moral  law,  is  something  very  different  from  an  evolu- 
tion of  physical  causes.'1 

Celsus. — Then  this  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  causes,  you  regard  as  determined  and  without 
exception  ? 

Origen. — Not  exactly.  'It  is  worth  consideration, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  human  necessity  do  not  verge 
on  pantheism,  at  least  when  the  determining  causes 
of  the  will,  whether  physical  or  moral,  are  derived  by 
necessity  from  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  To  deny  all 
originating  power  of  the  will,  must  be  to  place  the 
primordial  and  necessary  causes  of  all  things  in  the 
Divine  Nature.'  * 

Celsus. — To  deny  this  distinction  in  humanity,  of 
which  we  know  something,  and  assert  it  of  Deity,  into 
1  whose  unsearchable  nature '  reason  *  cannot  look,'  is  a 
double  inconsistency.  The  confusion  is  only  intensified 
by  adding:  'Whether  it  be  choice  or  necessity,  that 
a  good  and  powerful  Being  does  that  which  is  good,  is 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  *  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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nothing  more  than  a  question  of  words.'1  Nor  is  the 
darkness  lessened,  when  the  same  author  says  else- 
where :  i  Without  doubt,  it  must  be  morally  necessary 
that  God  will  do  what  is  good  and  right.'2  The 
argument,  indeed,  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  two  last  quotations.  It 
concerns  a  man  himself  alone  to  assert,  first,  that  the 
distinction  between  choice  and  necessity  in  Deity  is 
one  of  words  ;  and  secondly,  to  maintain  that  i  without 
doubt'  God  'must'  act  necessarily.  But  it  does  con- 
cern the  argument,  when  in  the  next  page  he  writes 
thus :  c  It  may  still  be  asked,  Does  this  moral  neces- 
sity, that  God  will  do  what  is  good  and  right,  extend 
to  the  whole  agency  of  the  Almighty,  and  determine 
His  work  in  the  universe  to  be  in  all  things  exactly 
what  it  is  ?  We  have  here,'  he  says,  *  it  is  evident,  a 
curious  and  a  useless  question.'  Now  this  curious  and 
useless  question  is  exactly  the  question  between  the* 
Pantheist  and  the  Christian. 

Theobgus. — To  a  great  extent  it  is.  To  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles  is  to  affirm  pantheism.  Till  we 
obtain,  therefore,  a  clear  and  accurate  notion  of  what 
a  miracle  is,  we  are  certainly  not  free  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  pantheism.  And  since  scarcely  two 
Christian  men  agree  in  their  conceptions  of  a  miracle, 
the  intellectual  conflict  between  pantheism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  yet  undecided.  It  has  yet  to  be  determined 
in  some  of  the  higher  questions,  what  is  the  line  which 
separates  the  most  important  truth  from  the  most 
seductive  error. 

Origen. — What  can  be  more  explicit  on  the  ques- 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196.  *  Ibid.  p.  332. 
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tion  than  such  a  statement  as  this :  '  If  the  whole 
phenomena  of  the  universe  be  one  chain  of  necessary 
development ;  if  man  and  his  actions  are  strictly  inevi- 
table pulsations  of  the  one  great  source  of  being,  then 
what  is  properly  called  moral  evil  has  no  existence.'1 

Celsus. — This  writer  does  not  say  whether  he  means 
by  necessary  development,  a  physical  or  moral  necessity. 
He  probably  meant  a  physically  necessary  develop- 
ment ;  and  elsewhere  you  would  find  him  pleading  for 
a  moral  necessity.  In  stating  the  distinction  between 
these  two  necessities,  however,  he  would  find  the  same 
difficulties  as  have  now  been  pointed  out  in  others. 

Theologus. — The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  men 
plead  for  necessity  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
as  ruling  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  it  makes  little 
matter  whether  it  be  called  moral  or  physical ;  for  on 
either  supposition  it  follows,  i  that  the  chain  of  endless 
causation  cannot  be  broken.'  Hence  miracles  are  im- 
possible, and  pantheism  is  unavoidable. 

Origen. — 'But  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Divine  agency  is  always  ordered  according  to  fixed 
laws,  which  may  be  called  laws  of  nature,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  take  for  granted  that  these  laws  are  either 
independent  of  the  Deity,  or  unfit  to  authenticate  a 
special  revelation  of  His  will.'2 

Celsus. — It  seems  to  me  self-evident,  that  if  the 
divine  agency  be  always  ordered  according  to  fixed 
laws,  it  is  impossible  that  these  laws  can  authenticate 
a  special  revelation. 

Origen. — Surely  *  it  is  no  less  a  miracle,  when  the 
lower  law  of  nature  is  modified  by  the  higher  law,  at 

1  Infidelity,  pp.  71,  72.  *  Christian  Theism,  toL  ii.  p.  201. 
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the  exact  time  at  which  it  pleases  God  to  make  a  reve- 
lation of  His  will,  than  if  the  nature  which  is  known 
to  us  were  modified  by  His  immediate  interference. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  by  the  calculating  engine  of  Mr. 
Babbage,  it  is  no  less  a  proof  of  knowledge  and  of 
power  superior  to  the  engine  itself,  to  predict  that  a 
law  which  has  held  good  for  a  million  and  one  in- 
stances will  change  at  the  million  and  second,  than  to 
be  able  to  be  produce  such  a  change  by  interfering 
with  the  movements  of  the  machine.'1 

Celsus. — But  the  prediction  of  such  a  change  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  original  supposition  as  is  the 
effecting  of  such  a  change.  If  the  prediction  is  in- 
cluded in  the  divine  agency,  which  is  '  ordered  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws,'  then  the  engine  should  predict  the 
change,  or  the  illustration  fails  in  the  most  important 
point  of  the  comparison.  If  it  be  granted  that  the 
prediction  is  not  the  work  of  the  machine,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  divine  agency  is  always  ordered  according 
to  fixed  laws  is  abandoned.2  Besides,  the  author 
referred  to  openly  departs  from  this  assumption,  when 
in  the  same  page  he  says :  '  After  all,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  the  knowledge  of  Joshua,  that  the  sun  and 
moon  would  obey  so  extraordinary  a  command,  to 
anything  less  than  an  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven.'  An  immediate  revelation  must  mean  a  direct 
interposition,  as  distinguished  from  the  working  out  of 
an  eternal  law. 

Theobgits. — The   conclusion  to  which  we  are  led 

1  Christian  Theiwi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202. 

9  The  argument  illustrated  by  this  analogy  is  ably  refuted  by  Dr. 
Mansel  in  his  sixth  Bampton  Lecture. 
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seems  to  be  this.  The  providence  of  God  must  be 
recognised  as  operating  sometimes  by  general  laws,  and 
sometimes  by  special  interpositions.  And  as  there  is, 
.  properly  speaking,  only  one  kind  of  necessity,  this  neces- 
sity must  be  denied  both  of  human  and  divine  actions. 
We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  divine  existence, 
without  extending  it  to  the  divine  works ;  as  Augustine 
says,  God  changes  His  operations,  but  not  His  purpose ;  * 
and  thus  we  obtain  a  well-defined  line  between  pan- 
theism and  a  personal  God.  It  is  our  own  personality 
alone  that  gives  us  any  conception  of  a  personal  God. 
And  our  power  over  matter,  by  working  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  matter,  may  give  us  some  notion  of  God's 
power  to  change  events,  without  changing  laws,  but 
by  new  interpositions  in  accordance  with  these  laws, 
or  independently  of  them.  If  we  exclude  special 
interferences  from  divine  providence,  and  reduce  it  all 
to  the  carrying  out  of  laws  eternal  and  immutable, 
what  mystery  remains  in  the  relationship  between  the 
subordinate  actions  of  man  and  the  sovereign  control 
of  God?  Liberty  as  well  as  mystery  is  altogether 
excluded,  and  nothing  but  fatalism  remains.  Fatalism, 
in  the  shape  of  necessarianism,  is  not  a  deep  mystery, 
as  some  Christians  would  say;  but  involves  contra- 
diction. On  the  other  hand,  admit  occasional  inter- 
positions of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  among  the 
doings  of  mankind,  and  there  is  plainly  room  for 
miracles  and  prophecy  and  inspiration  and  answers  to 
prayer ;  and  there  is  also  before  us  the  unapproachable 
mystery,  before  which  we  would  stand  in  silent  awe : 
How  can  we  be  free,  and  yet  the  Most  High  predict 

1  Con/,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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our  actions?  How  can  we  do  our  will,  and  God  do 
His  will,  in  regard  to  the  very  same  thing  ?  How  can 
man  purpose,  and  plan,  and  act,  as  if  there  were  no 
God,  while  God  controls  his  plans  and  thoughts  no  less 
than  his  actions  ? 

Origen. — In  attempting  to  escape 
from  Scylla,  you  will  fall  into  Charybdis. 
If  you  assume  the  occasional  agency  of  God  to  find  an 
answer  to  prayer,  you  must  abandon  '  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature;'  you  must  deny  that  'all 
things  are  bound  in  unerring  laws.' 

Theologus. — The  principle  of  special  manifestations 
of  divine  power,  in  addition  to  His  agency  through 
general  laws,  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  unifor- 
mity of  these  laws.  Man  can  influence  the  course  of 
events  without  changing  laws ;  so  surely  God  can. 
Many  'things  are  bound  in  unerring  laws,' because 
there  are  some  laws,  and  these  laws  are  uniform.  But 
to  assert  that  l  all  things  are  bound  in  unerring  laws' 
is  sheer  pantheism.  This  sentiment,  extending  the 
'  inflexible  laws  of  nature,'  *  the  fixed  course  of  nature,' 
and  so  forth,  universally  to  every  event  or  change 
which  is  diffused  through  our  Christian  theology,  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  unblushing  pantheism 
which  affirms,  i  that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and 
those  which  govern  the  moral  world,  exercise  their 
action  under  the  control  of  primordial  necessity;'  for, 
after  all,  the  thing  is  really  the  same,  whether  it  be 
called  physical  or  moral  necessity.  Christian  theism 
thus  becomes,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  l  a  pan- 
theism of  goodness.'1     Pantheism  being  the  denial  of 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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the  distinction  between  good  and  evil — for  *  the  pos- 
sibility of  evil  is  the  alternative  of  pantheism'1 — a 
pantheism  of  goodness  is  of  course  equivalent  to  a 
pantheism  of  evil. 

Celsus. — How  do  you  account  for  an  answer  coming 
to  prayer,  on  the  supposition  that  all  events  are  fixed 
by  primordial  laws  ? 

Origen. — Many  hypotheses  have  been  framed  to 
meet  this  difficulty. 

Celsus. — Indeed  !  So  Christians  are  at  variance  on 
this  point  as  wrell  as  on  others. 

Origen. — Some  regard  the  reconciliation  of  these 
two  facts — the  divine  response  to  prayer,  and  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  all  events — as  impossible, 
and  the  relation  between  them  as  mysterious  to  man. 

Celsus. — But  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
show  that  these  two  alleged  facts  are  really  contradic- 
tory, and  in  opposition  to  one  another.  For  if  the 
answer  to  prayer  be  the  ordinary  result  of  an  eternal 
law,  then  the  event,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  in  reply 
to  a  petition,  would  have  happened  independently  of 
the  prayer,  or  else  the  prayer  itself  is  only  another 
link  in  the  unbroken  chain.  And  if  your  supplica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  events  which  are  called  their 
answers,  be  fixedly  predetermined  from  all  eternity — 
or,  in  other  words,  take  place  according  to  inflexible 
laws — then  our  responsibility  and  personality  are  a 
mere  name,  and  providence  resolves  itself  into  a  neces- 
sary development  of  Deity. 

Origen. — i  The  divine  agency  need  not  be  occasional, 
to  answer  occasional  prayers,  because  infinite  wisdom 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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takes  account  of  all  occasional  events  of  finite  wills,  in 
the  foundation  of  its  eternal  plans.  Hence  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  contravene  the  laws  of  nature ;  He 
can  answer  prayer  consistently  with  them,  and  by 
means  of  them.  All  the  changes  of  endless  time  were 
spread  before  Him  in  the  first  constitution  of  things. 
That  vast  plan  took  account  of  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  material  world,  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
capricious  wills  of  men,  and  contained  provision  for 
every  particular  emergency.  It  included  an  answer 
to  every  true  prayer.'1 

Celsus. — The  author  should  have  added :  It  included 
also  every  prayer,  true  as  well  as  untrue;  and  his 
pantheistic  scheme  would  have  been  completed.  No 
pantheist  ever  denied  the  wisdom  of  the  development 
of  the  Deity  in  the  universe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
this  development  is  systematic  and  according  to  a  plan. 
Nor  has  the  absolute  goodness  of  this  system  or  plan 
been  ever  questioned.  And  as  to  its  vastness,  that  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine :  every  change, 
mental  and  material,  is  included  in  its  universal  sweep. 

Theologus. — That  all  the  changes  of  endless  time 
were  spread  out  before  God  in  the  beginning,  is  in- 
volved in  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  To  reconcile 
this  truth  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  is  the  question. 
To  us  it  seems  to  be  a  mystery ;  and  nothing  more 
can  in  propriety  be  said  about  it.  If  it  be  a  mystery, 
any  attempt  to  dispel  its  mysteriousness — to  fathom 
its  depth — to  defend  it  by  explaining  it — will  only 
lead,  as  we  have  just  seen  by  two  examples,  to  self- 
contradiction. 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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Origen. — Still,  I  cannot  but  think 
Mistakes  through  .1     ,  v        j«A  j  •  i_ 

Ignorance  that  an  absurdity  and  an  incomprehen- 
sible— a  mystery  and  a  contradiction — 
are  more  nearly  related  than  you  have  represented. 
May  a  man  not  go  seriously  wrong  through  ignorance? 
4  It  has  come  to  be  felt  and  seen,  and  to  be  acknow- 
ledged too,  on  all  sides,  that  truth,  in  relation  to  any 
particular  subject,  touching  immediately  or  remotely 
the  well-being  of  men — either  the  individual  man  or 
the  social — can  be  only  one  portion  of,  or  one  aspect 
of,  universal  truth  ;  and  that  if  we  would  secure 
ourselves  against  mischievous  mistakes  and  illusions 
as  to  that  single  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  \ye  must 
know,  not  merely  the  whole  of  itself,  but  what  it 
borders  upon,  and  then  the  bordering  of  those  remoter 
neighbours,  one  upon  another;  and  so  onward  and 
round  about  must  we  advance,  until  we  have  fairly 
made  the  circuit  of  all  things,  or  of  all  things  which  it 
is  granted  to  man  to  measure  and  compass.'1 

Celsus. — If  we  can  know  nothing  accurately  and 
surely  till  we  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  human 
knowledge,  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  doomed  to 
infidelity  or  implicit  faith.  If  our  only  reasonable 
security  'against  mischievous  mistakes  and  illusions'  be 
the  possession  of  'universal  truth' — a  knowledge  'of 
all  things  which  it  is  granted  to  man  to  measure  and 
compass' — then  indeed  ignorance  and  error  are  con- 
founded, and  there  is  no  difference  between  what  is 
above  or  beyond  our  reason  and  what  is  opposed  to 
reason.  On  this  supposition,  it  is  vain  to  profess  our 
belief  in  any  truth,  till  we  find,  and  express  our  belief 

1  Restoration  0/  Belief,  p.  4. 
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in,  all  truth  ;  and  the  author  you  have  quoted  departs 
from  his  own  principle,  when  he  says  elsewhere :  '  I 
would  not  be  thought  disposed  to  treat  slightly  the 
catalogue  of  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  Christian 
argument,  at  specific  points.  Real  are  some  of  these 
difficulties;  and  some  are  fatal  to  certain  gratuitous 
assumptions,  held  to  on  the  Christian  side  :  not  one  of 
them  should  be  inconsiderately  dismissed.  But  not 
one  of  them  touches  the  integrity  of  our  faith ;  nor 
can  the  mass  entire  avail  at  all  to  abate  the  confidence 
of  our  persuasion,  that  the  Gospel  op  Christ  is  from 
heaven,  and  carries  with  it  an  authority  which  time 
does  not  impair,  and  which  eternity  shall  unfold  and 
confirm.'1  The  presence  of  difficulties  most  certainly 
proves  ignorance.  If  this  ignorance  does  not  impair 
'the  integrity  of  your  faith,'  mere  ignorance  on  one 
point  does  not  necessarily  entail  '  a  mischievous  mis- 
take '  on  another  point. 

Origen. — But  these  intellectual  or  logical  difficulties 
are  not  so  easily  got  quit  of.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ment, that  if  they  be  mysteries,  they  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  difficulties  at  all;  and  if  they  are  con- 
tradictions or  absurdities,  they  lie  not  in  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts,  but  in  our  thoughts  themselves,  and 
are  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  cleared  away.  Still,  may 
not  these  difficulties  be  something  else  than  a  mere 
absurdity,  or  incomprehensible  ? 

Theologus. — What  else  may  they  be  ? 

Origen. — '  The  very  same  body  of  facts  concerning 
the  woes  and  disorders,  hopeless  as  they  are,  and  pur- 
poseless as  they  seem,  which  press  upon  humanity — 

fc  l  Restoration  of  Belief  \  p.  110. 
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these  facts,  rudely  regarded  by  the  sages  of  pagan 
antiquity,  and  which  impelled  them  to  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
power,  come  before  us  now,  unchanged,  or  scarcely 
mitigated ;  and  they  not  merely  perplex  the  reason — 
they  do  more :  they  distract  us,  because  we  have  been 
long  trained  in  the  meditative  converse  with  an  Idea 
of  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  Benevolence,  and  Power, 
immeasurably  surpassing  any  conception  of  these 
attributes  which  the  ancient  mind  had  ever  enter- 
tained. That  which  was  an  insoluble  problem  to  the 
ancient  classic  reason,  is  also,  to  the  modern  mind,  a 
problem  insoluble ;  but  it  is  more  than  an  intellectual 
stumbling-block,  for  it  puts  at  fault  our  consciousness 
of  first  Truths.'1 

Celsus. — Consider  for  a  moment  the  direction  of 
the  track  which  you  are  now  pursuing.  These  diffi- 
culties are  not  a  sheer  absurdity,  or  we  might  and 
ought  to  shake  ourselves  free  of  it.  Neither  are  they 
a  blank  and  fathomless  mystery,  or  else  we  might, 
as  we  ought,  patiently  stand  humble  and  self-abased 
before  it.  But  they  are  something  which  'perplex 
the  reason '  in  such  a  way,  and  so  '  distract  us,'  as  not 
only  to  present  i  an  insoluble  problem,'  but  '  an  in- 
tellectual stumbling-block,'  which  'puts  at  fault  our 
consciousness  of  first  truths.'  The  only  interpretation 
which  I  can  assign  to  this  description  is,  that  these 
difficulties  are  the  result  and  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
consciousness  in  man  is  not  trustworthy,  and  that 
human  reason  is  inherently  invalid, — a  sentiment  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  neplus  ultra  of  scepticism. 

1  Restoration  of  Belief  p.  367. 
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Origen. — But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  these 
difficulties,  the  Bible  shows  us  how  to  bear  them. 
The  Great  Teacher  'does  not  propound  the  main 
articles  of  a  theistic  belief,  or  speak  of  them  as  if  they 
needed  to  be  ascertained  or  defended.  Much  less  does 
He  recognise,  as  if  they  were  a  burden  upon  that 
belief,  the  staggering  difficulties  which  oppress  us  of 
this  age,  and  with  which  the  thoughtful  in  all  times 
have  so  vainly  striven.  That  heavy  load  of  troubled 
speculation  which  weighs  us  down,  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  His  view  when  He  invites  the  weary 
to  seek  their  rest  in  Him.  This  "  Man  of  sorrows"  and 
"  acquainted  with  griefs  "  gives  no  expression  to  those 
griefs  which,  to  many  of  the  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
among  His  followers,  have  outweighed  the  pressure  of 
the  most  extreme  personal  sufferings,  so  that  they  have 
been  tempted  to  say,  "I  am  indeed  afflicted — yet 
would  endure  all  with  cheerfulness,  if  the  thick  dark- 
ness that  overspreads  these  heavens  were  withdrawn, 
or  if  only  I  could  see  a  verge  of  the  dawn  upon  the 
cloud."  And  yet,  if  we  do  not  find  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  that  which  we  should  so  gladly  find,  we  find  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  peace,  and  a  remedy  against 
distraction,  which,  if  we  will  accept  it  and  use  it, 
brings  with  it  as  much  acquiescence  as  is  to  be  had, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  on  earth ;  and  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  is  to  be  found  even  among  those  that  have 
encircled  the  Eternal  Throne  since  the  morning  hours 
of  the  Creation.'1 

Celsus. — And  is  this  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?    You  admit  that  there  are  ' staggering  diffi- 

1  Restoration  of  Belief  \  pp.  371,  373. 
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culties  which  oppress  us,'  with  which  it  is  vain  to 
strive;  you  confess  to  a  'heavy  load  of  troubled 
speculation  which  weighs  us  down,'  which  to  the 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  i  outweighs  the  pressure  of 
the  most  extreme  personal  sufferings,'  and  which  drives 
the  earnest  and  reflecting  well-nigh  to  the  very  brink 
of  despair;  and  then,  in  philosophic  mood,  calmly 
acknowledge  that  this  bitter  root  of  mental  distress 
and  anguish  was  left  unnoticed  almost,  and  certainly 
unmedicated,  by  him  of  whom  you  boast  as  the  great 
and  able  Physician.  And  your  only  solace  is  the  one 
borrowed  from  the  fatalist  and  the  atheist,  that  what 
little  bits  of  comfort  you  can  pick  up,  is  as  much  as  is 
to  be  had  '  in  the  nature  of  things'  And  if  this  is  not 
enough,  console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you 
are  perhaps  as  well  off  as  the  best  of  your  brother 
creatures.  Is  this  the  climax  of  Theism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

Theologus.  —  When  an  individual's  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  in  disorder  and  mutual  conflict,  it  is  a 
serious  evil.  When  a  man's  meditations  upon  the 
grandest  and  most  important  themes  are  antagonistic 
and  self-contradictory,  the  more  sensitive  and  reflecting 
his  mind,  the  more  intolerable  will  he  feel  the  burden ; 
the  more  poignant  the  anguish.  It  seems  to  be  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  through  this,  excruciating  ordeal 
some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  our  race  have  age  after  age 
been  observed  to  pass.  It  is  well  to  know  precisely 
the  cause  of  such  a  painful  and  general  phenomenon. 
That  we  are  beset  with  mysteries,  cannot  account  for 
it.  That  our  consciousness  deceives  us,  only  makes 
the  darkness  deeper  still,  and  utterly  hopeless.    That 
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men's  opinions  are  contradictory,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  involved  in  many  erroneous 
beliefs,  in  consequence  of  our  own  and  our  fathers' 
guilt. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  adequate  reason  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  does  not  directly 
notice  or  meet  the  difficulty  in  question.  God,  in  His 
dealings  towards  men,  seems  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
parsimony.  He  never  affords  extraordinary  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  end  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  means.  The  painful  confusion  and 
contradiction  of  thought  which  prevail  among  reflect- 
ing men,  is  an  evil  which  can  be  corrected  by  reason 
itself.  The  resources  of  the  understanding,  indepen- 
dently of  any  special  revelation,  or  direct  supernatural 
aid,  in  addition  to  what  the  gospel  provides  for  us  as 
fallen  creatures,  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  when 
diligently  and  properly  employed,  to  clear  away  the 
intellectual  mists  which  perplex  and  bewilder  us ;  and 
therefore  these  collisions  of  thought  formed  no  proper 
subject  for  the  direct  teaching  or  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  great  Prophet  of  mankind. 

Origen. — By  what  means,  then,  can  men  deliver 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  their  conflicting 
thoughts,  and  avoid  the  entanglements  of  self-contra- 
diction ? 

Theologus. — By  choosing  to  be  in  ignorance  rather 
than  in  error,  and  preferring  '  a  prudent  nescience'  to 
a  false  knowledge. 

Celsus. — But  people  do  not  like  to  be  found  in  igno- 
rance, and  are  ashamed  to  profess  it- 

Theologus. — To  wish  to  appear  what  we  are  not  is 
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hypocritical ;  and  it  is  only  a  morbid  modesty  that 
blushes  to  acknowledge  a  normal  or  proper  ignorance. 

Origen. — Men  will  not  distinguish  between  a  com- 
mendable and  a  culpable  ignorance. 

Theologus. — Men  are  constantly  making  the  distinc- 
tion in  daily  life.  Those  who  refuse  to  observe  it  in 
religion  must  bear  the  consequences. 

Origen. — What  a  revolution  it  would  produce  in 
our  philosophies,  if  our  learned  men  ceased  to  be 
dogmatic  when  they  should  suspend  their  judgment  I 

Celsus. — What  a  revolution  would  the  application 
of  the  same  rule  effect  in  the  Christian  community ! 

Origen. — Well,  no  doubt  Christians  are  often  too 
hasty  in  forming  their  judgment,  and  plead  a  con- 
scientious conviction  in  defence  of  a  rash  decision. 
But  our  creeds  and  confessions  are  always  held  in 
subordination  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  go 
wrong  in  following  the  Bible. 

Celsus. — May  you  not  go  wrong  in  interpreting  the 
Bible  ?  Moreover,  your  creeds  and  confessions  are  in 
great  measure  a  theological  reflection  of  different  philo- 
sophical schools.  The  charge,  therefore,  which  you 
brought  against  philosophers  resiles  upon  theologians. 
Moreover,  not  to  speak  of  the  ambiguities  and  doubt- 
ful assertions  which  Christian  creeds  certainly  contain, 
how  many  a  young  or  half-instructed  man  is  called 
upon  to  pronounce  a  solemn  and  dogmatic  assertion 
on  points  on  which  a  suspense  of  judgment  would  be 
more  manly  and  reasonable ! 

Theologus. — It  is  not  only- in  the  improper  use  of 
ecclesiastical  symbols  that  this  evil  manifests  itself. 
That  man  is  prone  to  swallow  a  contradiction,  rather 
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than  stand  silent  and  humble  before  a  mystery — ready 
to  profess  a  knowledge  and  belief  in  anything,  and 
assign  the  shallowest  reason  for  his  belief,  rather  than 
delay  decision  while  diligently  and  candidly  seeking 
the  truth — is  evident  in  a  thousand  forms.  Even  in 
those  Christian  societies  where  there  is  no  authorita- 
tive or  recognised  creed,  there  may  sometimes  be  found 
a  stereotyped  mass  of  sentiment,  which  answers  many 
of  the  purposes  of  a  creed,  and  wljich  may  also  entail 
more  serious  evils.  In  all  classes  of  society,  and  in 
all  the  affairs  of  men,  we  find  this  intellectual  malady. 
The  prevalence  of  premature  judgments,  unauthorized 
decisions,  and  crude  sentiments,  is  an  evil  both  general 
and  inveterate.  Nor  is  it  lessened  because  it  is  so 
commonly  concealed,  or  palliated,  or  defended  under 
various  pretences,  such  as  patriotism,  philanthropy, 
and  religion.  Men  would  surely,  if  not  speedily,  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  most  painful  and  perplex- 
ing of  their  inconsistencies,  if  they  .would  use  their 
understanding,  as  they  use  their  feet,  and  follow  the 
prudent  maxim  of  Burke  :  '  where  he  did  not  see  his 
way  clearly,  he  would  tread  cautiously.' 

In  making  some  of  the  above  statements,  our  design 
may  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  to  overthrow  or 
destroy,  but  to  remove,  '  those  things  that  are  shaken, 
that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.' 
In  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  written  and  unwritten, 
there  is  much  invaluable  truth  in  which  all  are  agreed ; 
but  to  make  this  agreement  manifest,  a  winnowing 
process  is  required.  In  building  up  the  Christian 
Evidences  sdmtifically,  or  rather  in  collecting  materials 
for  such  a  building,  much,  very  much  has  been  well 
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and  validly  done,  though  the  structure  is  by  no  means 
complete.  And  if  some  readers  have  thought  us  tardy 
in  expressing  our  respect  for  the  men  whose  works  we 
have  ventured  to  criticise,  it  is  not  because  we  have 
not  felt  such  emotion  deeply.  Christian  advocates  and 
Christian  arguments  have  so  much  solid  truth  on  their 
side,  that  they  pass  with  advantage  through  the  most 
rigorous  sifting  and  the  severest  purgation.  We  do 
wish  'the  wood,  and  the  hay,  and  the  stubble'  to  be 
burnt  up  ;  but  nothing  more.     Our  motto  is,  Onward. 
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Theologus. — As  to  the  distinction  between  prac- 
tical and  scientific  or  speculative  views,  is  it  not  one 
which  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  ? 

Origen. — We  do  indeed  adduce  scientific  or  dog- 
matic proof.  '  But,  after  all,  to  use  the  weighty  words 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  the  real  proof  is  the  practical  one ; 
that  is,  let  a  man  live  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  false- 
hood, the  practical  result  will  be  bad  ;  that  is,  a  man's 
besetting  and  constitutional  faults  will  not  be  checked, 
and  some  of  his  noblest  feelings  will  be  unexercised ; 
so  that,  if  he  be  right  in  his  opinions,  truth  and  good- 
ness are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  falsehood 
is  more  favourable  to  our  moral  perfection  than  truth, 
which  seems  the  most  monstrous  conclusion  which  the 
human  mind  can  possibly  arrive  at."11 

Celsus. — If  I  understand  your  statement  aright,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  practical  and  best  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity  consists  in  an  individual's 
acting  upon  its  principles,  or  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  true,  and  that  the  reasonableness  and  sufficiency 
of  this  evidence  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  who- 

1  Infidelity,  by  Pearson,  p.  38. 
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ever  acts  upon  the  supposition  of  its  falsehood,  is 
reduced  to  the  monstrous  conclusion  that  truth  and 
goodness  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Admitting  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a 

clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
Three  Questions.  . 

three  questions  :  (1.)  How  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish practical  from  scientific  evidence?  (2.)  Is 
the  practical  evidence  or  proof  sufficient  of  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  scientific  ?  And  (3.)  if  so,  what 
additional  or  specific  advantages  follow  from  the  scien- 
tific proof? 

Theologus. — It  is  perfectly  fair  and  most  necessary 
that  these  three  questions  should  be  distinctly  an- 
swered. This  much  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that 
anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  practical  proof, 
must  be  such  as  to  be  appreciable  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  without  literary  lore  or  scientific  research ; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  practical  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  if  this  evidence  by  itself  be 
not  reasonable  in  its  nature  and  sufficient  in  quantity, 
the  Christian  belief  of  the  common  people  must  be 
regarded  as  unintelligent  and  blind. 

Celsus. — It  was  just  now  asserted  that  'the  real 
proof  is  the  practical  one.'  Does  this  mean  that,  by 
itself,  it  is  sufficient  and  reasonable  ? 

Origen. — 'The  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity  constitute  a  mass  of  proof  fully  sufficient 
to  justify  our  belief  in  its  truths  ;  and,  as  if  aware  of 
the  force  of  it,  our  modern  infidels  attack  one  part  of 
it,  and  represent  us  as  if  resting  on  that,  to  the  exclu 
sion  of  the  rest.'1 

1  Infidelity,  p.  330. 
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H  Celsus. — Nay,  my  friend,  it  is  not  we 

evidence:  is  it  who  do  so  alone ;  but  the  author  from 
practical?  whom  you  quote  does  so,  when  he  says 
that  &  the  real  proof  is  the  practical  one.'  That  many 
Christians  rest  on  part  of  the  proof  which  is  offered  by 
others,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  independently 
of  the  rest,  is  notorious.  Some  illustrations  of  this 
fact  have  occurred  in  this  discussion,  and  many  more 
might  be  given.  For  example,  not  a  few  have  as- 
serted that  the  historical  evidence  is  the  sheet-anchor 
of  your  cause — that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  sufficient.  Is 
it,  then,  scientific  or  practical?  If  it  be  the  only 
satisfactory  and  impregnable  proof,  and  yet  be  not 
practical,  but  scientific,  the  faith  oi  the  common 
people  is  nothing  better  than  superstition. 

Origen. — 'What  means  this  constant  insinuation, 
that  historical  evidence  must  be  wholly  without  value 
to  men  not  learned  in  history  ?  Is  it  not  manifestly 
the  sentiment  of  our  nature — a  sentiment  so  common 
and  rooted  as  to  seem  to  be  instinctive — that  there  is  a 
credibility  in  historical  testimony,  even  as  relating  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  sufficient  to  bring  the  remote 
past  into  a  certain  and  living  connection  with  the 
present  ?  Not  only  is  it  a  fact  that  the  least  learned 
are  influenced  by  historical  testimony  as  truly,  if  not 
as  immediately,  as  the  most  learned,  but  it  is  mani- 
festly a  law  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  shown  why  the  law  which  embraces 
testimony  to  this  effect  concerning  Cromwell  or  Alfred, 
should  not  embrace  testimony  to  the  same  effect  con- 
cerning Paul  and  Esaias.'1 

1  Infidelity,  p.  186. 
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Celsus. — These  statements  are  not  precisely  to  the 
point  in  hand.  It  is  freely  granted  that  '  there  is  a 
credibility  in  historical  testimony,  even  as  relating  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  sufficient  to  bring  the  remote  past 
into  a  certain  and  living  connection  with  the  present.' 
The  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  that  connection  ? 
It  is  admitted  by  you,  that  the  unlearned  are  in- 
fluenced by  historical  testimony,  not  directly,  but  only 
mediately.  Is  that  medium  such  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses,  and  is  it  such  as  will  bear  the 
pressure  that  is  laid  upon  it  ?  Is  the  knowledge  which 
a  working  man  can  attain  of  Cromwell  and  Alfred,  to 
use  your  own  illustration,  so  precise  and  authentic  as 
to  be  able  to  support  all  the  weight  of  his  duty  to  God, 
and  of  his  everlasting  interests  ?  The  question  is  this : 
Are  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  so  palpable 
and  accessible  as  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
unlettered  commonalty,  and  that  in  such  a  shape  as 
to  form  a  reasonable  and  sure  foundation  for  their 
religious  belief?  Besides,  if  there  be  a  practical 
evidence,  real  and  sufficient,  independently  of  the 
historical  evidence,  as  is  often  maintained,  why  the 
frequent  effort  to  make  out  that  the  historical  is  indeed 
practical  proof? 

Origen. — '  Belief  and  History  God  has  joined ;  nor 
shall  man,  to  the  end  of  time,  succeed  in  effecting  a 
divorce.  Religion  disjoined  from  History  is  a  flicker- 
ing candle,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  who  looks  back 
upon  utter  darkness  behind  him,  and  looks  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness  in  front  of  him.'1 

Celsus. — These  remarks  are  somewhat  loose,  and 

1  Restoration  of  Belief  p.  14 
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therefore  of  little  argumentative  value.  Please  to 
explain  yourself  more  at  length. 

Origen. — '  Culture  has  much  to  do  with  that  faculty 
of  the  understanding  on  which  history  lays  a  firm  hold. 
Apart  from  a  certain  amount  of  culture,  we  do  not  find 
that  history,  as  a  reality  past,  comes  home  to  the  in- 
tellectual consciousness.  Hence  springs  a  disadvantage 
attaching,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  labours  of 
those  who  aim  to  impart  an  historic  belief  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  in  the  way  oi  definite  proof  .  The 
process  finds  an  indispensable  quality  wanting  in  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it ;  hence  too,  of  course,  comes 
that  poor  advantage  which  is  snatched  at  by  those 
whose  aim  it  is  to  loosen  an  historic  belief  from  the 
minds  of  the  same  classes.  There  is  nothing  of  arro- 
gance in  what  is  here  alleged.'1 

Celsus. — According  to  this  representation  of  the 
case,  I  can  conceive  of  an  intelligent  martyrdom  in  the 
primitive  age  of  Christianity  among  the  uninstructed 
classes  of  society,  but  I  perceive  no  room  for  such  a 
martyrdom  among  the  same  classes  in  later  times. 

Origen. — How  so  ? 

Celsus. — State  the  ground  which  supported,  as  you 
suppose,  the  primitive  martyrs  in  their  fiery  trial. 

Origen. — '  The  ground  of  that  Christian  fortitude 
which  in  the  end  prevailed  over  the  polytheism  of  the 
State,  was  a  belief  toward  a  Person  :  it  was  not  an 
opinion  as  to  a  doctrine.  And  here  we  should  take 
care  to  distinguish  between  the  various  motives  that 
might  come  in  to  sustain  the  courage  of  a  martyr  in 
his  extremity  of  suffering,  and  the  one  ground  on 

1  Restoration  of  Belief ,  p.  17. 
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which  his  constancy  rested.  Considerations  of  per- 
sonal honour,  or  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  or 
other  motives,  would  have  shown  little  intrinsic  force  if 
they  had  rested  upon  an  opinion :  their  power  sprang 
from  their  connection  with  a  definite  historic  belief.'1 

Celsics. — Well,  then,  if  a  '  definite  historic  belief 
be  the  '  one  ground '  of  an  intelligent  martyrdom,  how 
can  a  martyrdom  of  this  character  be  found  among  the 
mass  of  modern  professing  Christians,  when  the  very 
i  process  of  imparting  an  historic  belief  to  them  finds 
in  them  an  indispensable  quality  wanting?' 

Origen. — '  In  all  departments  of  knowledge  it  is  the 
results  that  are  for  the  many;  but  the  process 
through  which  results  have  been  reached  are  for  the 
few.  Especially  must  it  be  so  in  the  departments  of 
history  and  criticism.  Results  may  be  rendered  into 
the  vernacular ;  and  when  thus  translated,  they  become 
public  property.  Processes  of  inquiry  are  carried 
forward  in  symbol ;  and  these  signs  always  imply  that 
a  knowledge  is  already  possessed,  ten  times  outmeasur- 
ing  that  to  which  the  bare  symbol  gives  expression. 
The  imperfectly  educated  suffer  no  real  damage  on  this 
ground,  so  long  as  they  are  not  tampered  with  by 
sophists.  Where  the  Press,  the  Pulpit,  the  Platform, 
the  Class-room,  are  quite  free,  popular  incompetency 
as  to  matters  of  science  or  of  learning,  as  it  cannot 
be  much  abused  by  the  privileged,  so  should  it  not 
be  wrought  upon,  flattered,  and  cajoled  by  ambitious 
declaimers." 

Celsus. — These  statements  reveal  distinctly  the 
difficulty  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 

i  Restoration  of  Belief,  pp.  77,  78.  a  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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It  is  maintained  that  the  historical  evidences  are  the 
most,  if  not  the  only,  available  and  valid  proof,  and 
that,  of  course,  they  are  practical  and  popular ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  '  popular 
incompetency'  in  dealing  with  these  evidences,  and 
that  i  the  imperfectly  educated  suffer  no  real  damage 
on  this  ground,'  only  i  so  long  as  they  are  not  tampered 
with  by  sophists.'  It  is  mere  trifling  to  tell  us  that 
this  '  popular  incompetency'  i  should  not  be  wrought 
upon,  flattered,  and  cajoled  by  ambitious  declaimers.' 
When  it  is  so  wrought  upon,  what  are  the  people  to 
do?  Is  the  following  apostolical  injunction  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  common  people,  or  has  it  been  recently 
repealed  :  '  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit ;  but  try 
the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God  V 

Origen. — These  things  cannot  be  altered  ;  and  i  the 
inference  hence  resulting  is  just  this,  that,  knowing 
these  things,  the  well-informed,  the  honestly-intending, 
the  seriously-minded,  will  scorn  the  easy  triumph  of 
trampling  in  the  dust  the  religious  belief  of  the  people 
— the  uneducated  and  the  half-educated.'1 

Celsus. — And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter :  '  It  is  an  easy  triumph  to  trample  in  the  dust 
the  religious  belief  of  the  people!'  Is  this  not  quite 
as  bad,  in  your  estimation,  as  what  the  German  philo- 
sophy says  about  the  blind  and  unintelligent  faith  of 
the  masses  ? 

Theologies. — It  thus  appears,  that  what  are  generally 
known  as  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
not  so  patent  to  the  popular  mind,  as  to  form  by 
themselves  a  sure  and  reasonable  ground  of  their  belief. 

1  Restoration  of  Belief,  p.  20. 
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H  Before  proceeding  to  inquire,  Is  there 

dence— how  far  no  such  practical  evidence?  it  may  be 
scientific.,.  well  to  ask,  What  is  the  scientific  value 

of  the  historical  evidences  ? 

Origen. — It  will  not  be  doubted  that  l  history  is 
solid  ground;  or,  to  exclude  exceptions,  let  us  say 
that,  within  the  region  it  embraces,  perfectly  solid 
ground  is  discoverable  in  all  directions.'  * 

Celsus. — Explain  what  you  mean  by  '  solid  ground.' 

Origen. — Solid  ground  is  manifest,  'when  certain 
historic  positions  are  brought  into  comparison,  as  to 
their  demonstrative  value,  with  any  assumed  principles 
of  abstract  science  (not  mathematical).  It  is  certain 
that  the  Normans  brought  the  Saxons  under  their  sway 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
a  chivalrous  race  will  always  succeed  in  vanquishing 
an  agricultural  and  a  trading  people.' a 

Celsus. — Strictly  speaking,  the  certainty  of  history, 
as  history,  lies  wholly  in  its  facts.  Religious  belief  in- 
cludes the  ought  as  well  as  the  is.  But  you  can  never 
deduce  what  ought  to  be  solely  from  the  things  that  are  or 
have  been.  The  question  may  be  stated  otherwise, 
thus :  If  miracles,  loo*ked  upon  merely  as  works  of 
power,  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  then  your  historical  evidences 
may  be  symmetrical  and  strictly  scientific.  But  if  the 
structure  of  your  religion  be  made  to  rest  upon  miracles 
only  in  conjunction  with  certain  moral  principles  or 
spiritual  congruities,  then,  till  these  principles  or  con- 
gruities  be  stated  and  vindicated  in  a  scientific  form, 
your  proof  is,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically 

1  Restoration  0/ Belief,  p.  16.  *  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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incomplete.  Either  the  whole  weight  of  Christianity 
rests  upon  its  miracles  alone,  or  whatever  else  is  asso- 
ciated with  miracles  to  support  your  religion  has  to  be 
logically  expounded. 

Origen. — I  am  aware  that  many  eminent  men  take 
the  one  side  of  this  alternative,  and  many  as  eminent 
take  the  other. 

Celsus. — So  here,  again,  there  is  a  vital  and  funda- 
mental contradiction  among  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity !     Which  side  do  you  take  ? 

Origen. — '  I  can  imagine  myself  to  have  so  pro- 
found a  sense  of  primary  moral  truths,  as  that  miracles 
would  be  confluent  with  the  deep  movements  of  the 
soul,  and  would  produce  no  surge.'1  c  The  miracles 
of  the  evangelic  history  come  to  us  with  the  force 
of  congruity,  just  so  far  as  we  can  bring  ourselves 
morally  within  the  splendour  of  those  eternal  verities 
which  are  of  the  substance  of  the  gospel.'2  '  Through- 
out the  epistles  (of  the  New  Testament)  morality  is 
made  to  rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  universal  and  per- 
manent religious  considerations.'3  The  writers  of 
these  epistles  l  do  not  throw  the  stress  of  any  ethical 
argument  upon  the  supernatural  attestations  of  their 
message.'4  '  It  is  my  stedfast  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity will  not  henceforth  maintain  its  ground,  as 
related  to  the  present  intellectual  .condition  of  in- 
structed communities,  so  long  as  "  Christian  apolo- 
gists" (so  called)  take  up  a  position  upon  the  "out- 
works," or  spend  their  efforts  upon  the  well-meant  but 
fruitless  endeavour  to  put  forward  the  "  Historic  Evi- 

1  Restoration  of  Belief,  p.  224.  *  Ibid.  p.  224. 

«  Ibid.  p.  174.  4  Ibid.  pp.  173,  174. 
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dences,"  apart  from  that  Principal  Truth  which  forms 
the  substance  of  the  gospel.  So  long  as  this  Principal 
Truth  does  not  occupy  its  due  position  in  the  mind 
and  faith  of  the  writer,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  boldly 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness on  both  sides  of  an  interior  incoherence  in 
the  system  itself:  there  is  a  painful  and  perplexing 
feeling  of  incongruity,  which  sets  these  evidences  a 
jarring,  as  well  in  a  logical  as  in  a  moral  sense,  one 
against  another.'1 

Celsus. — Very  good.  It  is  abundantly  obvious, 
then,  that  till  this  Principal  Truth  be  not  only  found, 
but  found  to  be  a  i truth;'  till  'the  solid  basis  of 
universal  and  permanent  religious  considerations'  be 
laid  bare  to  inspection  ;  till  the  '  eternal  verities  which 
are  of  the  substance  of  the  gospel,'  or  l  primary  moral 
truths,'  be  investigated,  and  stated,  and  vindicated,  the 
historic  evidences  must  be  considered  as  scientifically 
incomplete ;  and  you  are  necessarily  driven,  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  to  speculative  or  ethical  philosophy. 

Origen. — God  forbid ;  for,  '  however  abundant  may 
be  the  means  available  for  constructing  a  Theistic 
Doctrine,  and  however  irresistibly  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment may  be  on  this  ground,  yet,  if  we  rigidly  de- 
duct from  it,  as  we  ought,  all  aid»  and  materials  that 
are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  canonical  books,  we  then  find  ourselves  in  an 
undefended,  an  indefensible  position  as  towards  the 
very  darkest  of  those  surmises  which  take  their  rise 
from  that  spectacle  of  misery  and  disorder  which  the 
human  family  has  everywhere  and   has  always  pre- 

1  Restoration,  p.  317. 
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sented.  On  this  road,  has  not  the  Terminus  been 
reached  long  ago  ?  If  it  were  required  of  us  "  to  report 
progress"  in  the  department  of  Abstract  Philosophy, 
let  me  be  told  whether,  as  honest  men,  we  could  affirm 
that  those  who  profess  to  shake  off  every  restraint  of 
theological  bias  and  religious  prejudice,  have  at  length 
reached  a  scientific  position,  which  is  so  solidly  based, 
and  which  is  so  well  defined,  as  that  it  commands  the 
assent,  and  may  boast  the  adherence,  of  all  well-con- 
stituted and  disciplined  minds  ?  If  there  be  any  such 
Philosophy  which  is  now  available  as  a  resting-place 
for  the  human  mind,  it  must  surely  be  easy  to  name  it. 
No  such  Philosophy  can  be  named.' x 

Celsus. — But  it  is  unquestionable  that,  till  such  a 
philosophy  can  be  named,  your  historical  argument  is 
defective  and  inconclusive  on  your  own  showing.  You 
have  reduced  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  on 
this  road ;  and  if  the  terminus  be  already  reached,  and 
be  so  dark  and  dreadful  as  you  have  represented  it  to 
be,  Christianity  should  no  longer  refuse  to  shake  hands 
with  infidelity  as  her  sister  and  friend. 

Theologus. — It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  to 
say  that  the  terminus  has  been  reached — that  men 
can  achieve  no  more  than  has  been  already  done  in 
the  field  of  abstract  thought  or  ethical  science.  It  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fallacy,  which  reasons  from 
what  has  been  done  in  moral  questions,  to  what  might 
have  been  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  what 
may  yet  be  achieved.  There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no 
resource  against  philosophical  scepticism,  but  in  the 
satisfactory   establishment  of  the   fundamental   prin- 

1  Restoration,  pp.  318,  319. 
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ciples  of  human  belief.  If  this  work  is  not  yet  per- 
formed, it  must  be  done ;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Origen. — 'You  will  not  tell  me  that  a  conscious- 
ness is  unreal,  merely  because  I  fail  in  my  endeavours 
to  give  it  intelligible  expression,  or  indeed  to  put  it 
into  words  at  all.  Do  not  the  uncultured  minds 
around  us  possess  a  genuine  consciousness  as  to  moral 
principles,  in  behalf  of  which,  either  to  explain  or  to 
defend  them,  they  would  not  have  a  word  to  say?'1 

Celsus. — You  are  now  away  from  the  scientific 
argument,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  practical.  You 
are  abandoning  the  position  which  the  same  author 
thus  marks  out :  '  The  earliest  developed  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  an  outburst  of  Infidelity  is  this,  that 
it  compels  intelligent  Christian  men  to  look  anew  to 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  to  sift  the  "Evi- 
dences," and  thus  to  regain  logical  possession  of  their 
religious  persuasion/3  Here,  then,  it  is  distinctly 
avowed  that  your  controversy  with  us  tends  to  enable 
you  to  regain  in  another  form  what  you  already  pos- 
sessed. You  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity before  you  ever  listened  to  an  infidel  argument. 
Your  investigation  of  these  arguments  does  not  shake 
your  faith,  but  gives  you  a  logical  possession  of  that 
faith.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  that  a  logical  posses- 
sion of  that  faith  implies  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
certain  historical  facts,  but  of  certain  '  primary  moral 
truths '  also.  And  when  we  ask  for  a  logical  state- 
ment of  these  primary  moral  truths,  we  are  referred, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dense  and  troubled  darkness 
of  abstract  philosophy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 

1  Restoration,  p.  226.  2  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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misty  vagueness  of  the  popular  consciousness.     Is  this 
not  an  evasion? 

Origen. — Let  us,  then,  take  the  practical  view  of 
the  case. 

Celsus. — You  cannot  do  so  without 
DE^rn0AL   yl"   adjourning,  for  the  time  being,  its  scien- 
tific aspect ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  beg  to 
recall  your  attention  to  the  three  questions  proposed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  dialogue. 

Origen. — l  Those  of  our  convictions  upon  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  act  with  the  most  unhesitating  con- 
fidence, and  to  which  we  commend  ourselves  without 
fear,  when  life  itself,  or  estate,  is  at  risk,  are  not,  or 
seldom  are,  those  which  we  may  obtain  by  processes 
of  catenary  deduction,  or  by  a  course  of  reasoning 
which  in  a  technical  sense  is  logical.  It  is  not  so. 
Man,  such  as  we  find  him,  on  the  beaten  road  of  real 
life,  is  no  such  syllogistic  automaton,  as  that  he  should 
bring  propositions  in  threes  to  bear  upon  the  business 
and  conduct  of  every  day.  Pedants  do  this,  and  break 
their  heads  in  consequence.'1 

Celsus. — Ha !  So  you  think  some  other  men  break 
their  heads  as  well  as  infidels?  What,  then,  is  your 
practical  reason  for  being  a  Christian, — a  reason  which 
shall  stand  clear  and  independent  of  all  learned  lumber 
and  misty  abstractions,  and  which  shall  be  palpable 
and  satisfactory  to  an  untutored  mind  ? 

Origen. — '  It  is  on  no  ground  of  its  abstract  credi- 
bility, that  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  Christian  life 
(the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus)  is  accepted  by 
those  in  whom  that  life  has  indeed  had  its  commence- 


1  Restoration,  pp.  220,  221. 
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ment.  As  to  those  of  them  who  are  informed  and  in- 
telligent, they  can  at  all  times  fall  back  upon  that 
body  of  evidence  which  secures  them  against  disbelief. 
But  going  far  beyond  any  such  merely  intellectual 
persuasion,  Christ's  true  disciples  have  a  sense  of  the 
import  of  His  resurrection,  which  renders  them,  except 
as  towards  others,  indifferent  to  logical  methods  of 
proof.  Ask  them  for  a  reason  of  their  faith,  and  they 
can  well  meet  the  challenge ;  but  having  done  so,  they 
retire  to  a  ground  of  consciousness,  concerning  which 
no  distinct  conveyance  can  be  made  from  mind  to 
mind  through  the  medium  of  language.  Verbal  pro- 
positions do  not  represent  those  intuitions  within  the 
circle  of  which  this  conviction  takes  place.'1 

Celsus. — If  I  understand  the  statements  which  you 
have  adduced,  they  amount  to  this,  that  the  true  and 
powerful  reason  why  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  i  processes  of  catenary  deduction,  but 
in  a  '  sense,'  or  feeling,  which  renders  believers,  so  far 
as  they  are  themselves  concerned,  i  indifferent  to  logical 
methods  of  proof.'  An  individual  becomes  a  Christian, 
not  by  'bringing  propositions  in  threes  to  bear  upon 
the  business,'  but  on  '  a  ground  of  consciousness  con- 
cerning which  no  distinct  conveyance  can  be  made 
from  mind  to  mind  through  the  medium  of  language.' 
A  Christian  belief  is  a  i  conviction'  taking  place  among 
4  intuitions,'  which  i  verbal  propositions  do  not  repre- 
sent.' If  nothing  more  than  this  can  be  said,  you  only 
exchange  a  l  syllogistic'  for  a  superstitious  i  automaton.' 

Origen. — I  shall  now  quote  from  another  author, 
who,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

1  Restoration,  pp.  344,  345. 
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Celsus. — Well,  then,  does  he  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  practical  and  the  scientific,  and 
the  independence  and  sufficiency  of  the  former  ? 

Origen. — Yes.  For  example,  he  remarks:  'On 
speculative  grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
theory  of  either  freedom  or  necessity ;  but,  on  practical 
grounds,  there  are  reasons  of  the  strongest  kind  for 
believing  that  man  is  really  free  and  able  to  originate 
from  himself.'1 

Cehus. — But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  case  where 
the  distinction,  as  properly  understood,  applies.  His 
reasoning  is  to  this  effect,  that  we  accept  free-will  as  a 
fact,  but  a  fact  which  we  cannot  explain.  Now,  when- 
ever we  attempt  to  explain  this  fact,  we  look  at  it 
scientifically ;  and  when  in  common  life  we  act  under 
the  conviction  that  we  ourselves  and  our  neighbours 
are  responsible,  we  take  the  fact  practically.  As  a 
fact,  it  does  not  rest  on  practical  grounds  alone,  but, 
like  every  other  fact,  on  grounds  common  to  practice 
and  to  speculation. 
Difference  be-         Tfwologw.—  The   proper  distinction 

tween  Practice  between  practical  and  scientific  know- 
and  Speculation.   ,    ,  ,     ,      , ,  .        r>       .*     i  i 

ledges  seems  to  be  this :  JrracticcU  know- 

ledge  is  knowledge  of  an  object  in  its  relations  to  our  own 
personal  interests.  Speculative  or  scientific  knowledge  is 
knowledge  of  an  object  in  its  relations  to  other  objects 
generally. 

Origen. — In  this  sense  the  author  referred  to  ac- 
knowledges the  distinction  in  religion.  He  says :  '  We 
have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  argument  from  the 
idea  of  God  in  human  nature.    It  conveys  truth  to  the 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268. 
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ignorant,  but  cannot  give  scientific  knowledge  till  it 
has  been  established  on  general  principles.'1  Again, 
he  remarks :  '  We  are  to  investigate  the  reasons  of  this 
belief;  reasons  which,  before  examination,  have  their 
influence  on  the  mind.'2 

Celsus. — Very  well.  The  important  question  has 
now  to  be  considered :  Is  the  truth  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  ignorant,  while  yet  it  is  not  'established  on 
general  principles,'  and  has  not  assumed  the  form  of 
'  scientific  knowledge,'  real  truth  ?  Can  it  be  depended 
upon  and  vindicated  as  such?  If  not,  what  is  its 
value  ?  Are  the  reasons  of  your  faith  which  influence 
your  mind,  before  a  scientific  examination  of  them, 
valid  apart  from  that  examination  ?  And  if  they  are 
valid,  how  shall  we  know  that  they  are  valid  and 
good? 

Origen. — Certainly  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  good 
and  valid.  For  we  do  not  l  speak  of  the  Existence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  a  truth  which  can  reasonably 
be  called  in  question.  It  is  a  truth  as  natural  to  the 
mind  as  the  existence  of  itself  or  of  an  outward  world, 
and  cannot  be  represented  as  doubtful  but  by  the 
same  audacity  of  scepticism.'3  'Speculative  inquiries 
are  not  to  be  evaded,  by  assuming  the  result  of  any 
system  as  received.  Yet  need  we  not  on  this  account 
either  despair  of  philosophy,  or  regard  the  great  truth 
of  theology  as  hanging  in  uncertainty,  till  philosophers 
have  agreed  upon  their  principles.'4  4  It  is  one  which 
no  inquiry  can  unsettle,  no  scrutiny  can  invalidate.'5 
Celsus. — But  the  same  author  virtually  abandons 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  H. 

8  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  43.  4  Ibid.  p.  29.  5  Ibid.  p.  26. 
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these  positions,  when  he  says :  '  Man  may  know  by  the 
teaching  of  nature :  he  cannot  know  that  he  knows 
without  reflection.  He  needs  philosophy  to  estimate 
the  value  of  his  cognitions,  and  to  give  them  cur- 
rency.'1 Our  practical  knowledge  is  worthless  unless 
we  know  that  it  is  valid.  That  it  is  not  valid,  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  following  statement :  '  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  great  truth  of  the  Being  of 
God  on  a  firm  basis,  without  investigating  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and 
examining  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  its  acquire- 
ment of  truth.'2  If  this  be  correct,  'the  great  truth  of 
theology '  must  be  regarded  '  as  hanging  in  uncertainty, 
till  philosophers  have  agreed  upon  their  principles.' 

Origen. — But  '  if  strict  proof  be  impossible,  we  may 
expect  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  impossible,  and  may 
see  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  without  it.  If  we  have 
moral  reasons  and  practical  proofs,  we  may  perhaps 
know  them  to  be  such  as  the  case  admits  of,  and  may 
find  them  to  be  as  convincing  on  this  subject  as  exact 
demonstration  in  geometry.'8 

Celsus.— It  appears,  then,  that  this  author  admits 
a  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  a  speculative.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  latter,  he  disparages,  and  even  in 
some  instances  invalidates,  the  former.  Then,  when 
the  philosophic  argument  leads  him  into  unfathomed 
depths  and  unsettled  controversies,  he  retires  back  for 
support  upon  practical  proofs.  At  one  time,  the  prac- 
tical evidence  seems  in  his  estimation  to  be  all  in  all, 


1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  30. 
3  Ibid.  pp.  8,  9  ;  see  Ibid.  p.  292. 
8  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10. 
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but  anon  it  must  be  supported  and  supplemented  by- 
scientific  reflection.  Again,  it  seems  as  if  religion 
were  nought  till  vindicated  by  philosophy ;  and  when 
philosophy  is  rather  difficult  to  manage,  then  the 
reader  is  treated  with  a  popular  demonstration. 

Theobgus. — There  is,  undoubtedly,  too  much  of  this 
vicious  reasoning  in  almost  all  the  writers  of  the  day. 
If  the  practical  evidence  in  favour  of  religion  be  in- 
sufficient or  invalid,  then  the  faith  of  the  common 
people  must  be  blind  and  superstitious.  If  it  be 
sufficient  and  valid,  then  every  disbeliever  will  be 
guilty,  and  may  be  easily  convinced  of  sin.  If  the 
scientific  evidence  be  yet  incomplete,  there  is  no  loss 
sustained  in  making  the  acknowledgment,  and  there 
is  work  to  fill  the  hands  of  our  reflecting  men.  But  % 
to  confound  the  two  together,  and  to  be  constantly 
shifting  ground  from  the  one  to  the  other — to  profess 
to  be  scientific  in  order  to  be  reasonable,  and  then  be 
content  to  be  practical,  because  our  science  breaks 
down — is  as  injurious  to  Christianity  as  it  is  degrading 
to  the  understanding. 

Celsus. — A  defence  of  religion,  then,  which  ignores 
the  practical  evidence  altogether,  must,  in  your  esti- 
mation, be  very  imperfect,  since  it  professedly  rests 
the  weight  of  religion  upon  the  scientific  evidence, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  even  though  it 
were  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

Theobgus. — This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  the 
volume  entitled  Theism;  so  that  its  author  virtually 
acknowledges  that  the  faith  of  the  common  people  is 
destitute  in  their  minds  of  a  reasonable  foundation. 
His  theme  certainly  calls  upon  him  to  vindicate  the 
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faith  of  unlettered  men;  and  this  he  has  not  even 
attempted  to  do. 

Origen. — It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say,  that  he  has 
entirely  overlooked  the  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  note  he  remarks  that,  if  reason  were  taken 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  and  faith  '  would  be  clearly  seen 
to  form  a  unity  of  power,  in  which  the  whole  soul,  intel- 
lectually and  practically,  goes  forth  towards  the  truth.'1 

Celsus. — This  does  not  make  the  matter  any  better  ; 
for  if  his  language  has  any  meaning  as  regards  the 
point  immediately  before  us,  it  seems  to  imply  that 
what  is  practical  is  not  intellectual,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  If  so,  it  denies  intelligence  in  the  belief  of 
the  uninstructed,  which  is  just  one  of  our  favourite 
positions. 

Origen, — Again,  he  observes  :  Pantheism  i  may  bid 
man  live  purely  as  reason  dictates ;  but  man,  in  his 
common  life,  is  not  governed  by  the  clearness  of  his 
intellect,  but  by  the  rectitude  of  his  affections  and  his 
will.'2 

Celsus. — This  evidently  means  that  there  is  a  pal- 
pable distinction  between  intellectual  clearness  and  the 
morality  of  common  life.  There  is,  of  course,  a  plain 
distinction  between  moral  rectitude  on  practical  ques- 
tions, and  clearness  of  intellect  on  other  questions  not 
of  a  practical  nature.  But  to  suppose,  as  this  author 
seems  to  do,  that  on  the  very  same  questions  of  prac- 
tical morality  there  may  be  rectitude  of  the  affections 
and  will,  and  at  the  same  time  dimness  and  obfusca- 
tion  of  the  intellect,  is  to  reduce  morality  and  religion 
to  a  contemptible  superstition.     We  need  ask  no  more 

1  Theism,  p.  278.  2  Ibid.  p.  874. 
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for  what  you  style  infidelity,  than  what  this  author 
has  conceded,  that  '  it  bids  man  live  purely  as  reason 
dictates ! ! ' 

Origen. — Let  me  introduce  to  your  notice  a  writer 
who  formally  announces  that  he  4  has  appealed  from 
speculative  dogmatism  to  undeniable  facts  and  uni- 
versally recognised  principles.'1 

Celsus. — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  he  states  the 
evidence  ;  although  it  is  obvious  to  those  who  read  his 
work,  that  his  argument,  as  a  whole,  is  addressed  to 
the  cultivated  classes  of  society,  and  could  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  unlettered  and  rude. 

Origen. — He  remarks,  for  example :  '  Any  length- 
ened process  of  reasoning,  if  constituted  the  instrument 
of  belief,  would  have  limited  the  benefits  of  the  sup- 
posed revelation  to  a  very  narrow  minority.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  men  are  incapable  of  estimating 
evidence,  the  force  of  which  depends  upon  a  nice 
logical  perception;  and  the  very  want  of  exercise 
which  incapacitates  them  for  close  reasoning,  indis- 
poses them  also  to  attempt  it.  Had  it  therefore  been 
possible  to  authenticate  Christ's  mission  by  other  and 
more  elaborate  proof  than  that  supplied  by  miracles, 
there  would  still  remain  sufficient  reason  for  resorting 
to  the  latter.  They  speak  to  men's  convictions  in 
intelligible  and  homely  language.  Their  testimony 
requires  no  translation  by  the  more  intellectual,  to 
make  its  force  felt  by  rude  and  uncultivated  minds. 
Ignorant  people,  common  people,  busy  people,  can 
understand  and  appreciate  it.  And  of  such  the  world 
mainly  consists.'2 

1  Bases  0/ Belief,  p.  v.  in  the  preface.  *  Ibid.  p.  189. 
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Celsits. — So  far  well.  But  in  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  available  only  for 
those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who  lived  near  the  time 
and  place  of  their  occurrence  ;  certainly  not  for  those 
who  live  centuries  afterwards.  To  make  it  available 
for  men  now  a-days,  historical  criticism  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Does  not  your  author  accordingly  proceed 
to  a  disquisition  on  the  historical  evidences  ? 

Origen. — No  doubt  he  does. 

Cehus. — How,  then,  does  he  supply  for  the  present 
generation  the  evidence  whose  character  he  has  so 
well  described  ? 

The  Bible  and  Origen.  — Re  saj's:   'Assuming  the 

the  Conscience  facts  (stated  in  the  New  Testament)  to 
contain  a  divine  revelation,  that  inter- 
pretation of  their  spiritual  meaning  which  is  found 
to  be  congruous  with  our  religious  consciousness,  may 
complete  our  conviction  that  we  are  rightly  instructed 
in  the  mind  of  God.  This  congruity  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  ultimate  basis  of  very  much,  if  not  most, 
of  the  actual  belief  existing  in  the  Christian  world.'1 

Celsus. — But  may  not  our  religious  consciousness 
mislead  us,  and  be  at  fault  ? 

Origen. — i  Men  are  misled  easily  enough  by  sophis- 
try, by  assumption,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
seldom  by  the  testimony  of  their  religious  conscious- 
ness that  it  has  found  a  suitable  object.  "He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  not."  Yes !  practical  experi- 
ence is  a  safer  instructor  in  this  school  than  theoretic 
certainty.     As   touching  theological  science,  it  may 

1  Bases  of  Belief  \  p.  366. 
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often  be  wrong ;  but  as  touching  religious  truth,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  right.'1 

Celsus. — On  this  supposition,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  people  asking  Aaron  to  make  the  golden  calf, 
and  for  the  difficulty  of  converting  heathen  nations  to 
Christianity?  Your  argument  appears  to  be  similar 
to  an  old  maxim,  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  were  it  not  com- 
pletely invalidated  by  claiming  for  religious  conscious- 
ness a  semi-infallibility  which  is  refused  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  if  you  admit  that 
this  religious  consciousness  may  err,  even  though  it  be 
but  '  seldom,'  and  that  it  is  right,  not  always,  but  only 
'  for  the  most  part,'  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  really 
deceptive ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  invari- 
ably, it  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all. 

Theohgus. — The  principles  which  have  been  already 
developed  in  this  discussion  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
meet  these  objections.  The  congruity  or  harmony 
between  our  religious  consciousness  and  the  Bible  is 
a  practical  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  is 
obviously  available  to  all  men.  Its  validity  and 
reasonableness  can  be  maintained,  however,  only  on 
these  conditions, — that  by  religious  consciousness  we 
mean  the  religious  convictions  of  those  only  who 
diligently  and  Iwnestly  seek  religious  truth,  and  also  that 
the  convictions  of  men  on  any  point,  on  which  they 
diligently  and  honestly  seek  the  truth,  will  not  be 
erroneous. 

Origen. — You  have  already  stated  the  distinction 
between  practical  and  speculative  knowledge ;  namely, 
that  the  former  regards  its  object  in  its  relations  to 

1  Bases  of  Belief ,  p.  368. 
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our  own  personal  interests,  and  the  latter  regards  its 
object  in  its  general  relations  to  other  objects.  How 
do  you  show  that  the  former  is  reasonable  and  valid 
without  the  latter  ? 

Theologus. — Many  a  man  can  build  a 
dence  of  itself  substantial  bridge  who  cannot  discuss 
valid  and  suffi-  fa  theory  on  the  principles  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  This  knowledge  is 
practical,  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
of  common  intelligence  and  care,  and  because  it  refers 
to  a  matter  of  daily  advantage.  This  knowledge  is 
reasonable,  because  animals  destitute  of  the  human 
understanding  cannot  build  a  bridge.  This  knowledge 
is  valid,  for  the  bridge  answers  the  purpose  of  its  con- 
struction. 

Origen. — Please  to  state,  then,  the  practical  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Christianity. 

Tlieologus. — It  may  be  stated  in  various  forms. 
One  has  been  already  given :  The  congruity  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  statements  of  the  Bible  and 
the  consciences  of  men ;  that  is,  of  those  men  who  are 
careful  and  candid  in  seeking  the  truth.  This  evidence 
is  practical,  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
deals  in  matters  bearing  directly  on  the  best  interests 
of  every  man.  It  is  reasonable,  because  without  reason 
it  cannot  be  appreciated.  It  is  valid,  because  it  leads 
to  a  conclusion  of  great  and  immediate  advantage. 

Origen. — Can  you  state  this  practical  evidence  in 
another  form  ? 

Theologus. — Here  is  a  very  satisfactory  statement 
of  its  initiatory  step,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  a 
hand-bill  published  for  gratuitous  circulation  among 
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the  people :  ' "  Well,  Hodge,"  said  a  smart-looking 
Londoner  to  a  plain  cottager,  who  was  on  his  way 
home  from  church,  "so  you  are  trudging  home  after 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  fine  balmy  breezes  in  the 
country  this  morning."  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have 
not  been  strolling  about  this  sacred  morning,  wasting 
my  time  in  idleness,  and  neglecting  the  duties  of 
religion;  but  I  have  been  to  the  house  of  God,  to 
worship  Him,  and  to  hear  His  holy  word."  "Ah I 
what,  you  are  one  of  those  simpletons  that,  in  these 
country  places,  are  weak  enough  to  believe  the  Bible. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  man,  that  book  is  nothing  but  a 
pack  of  nonsense;  and  none  but  weak  and  ignorant 
people  now  think  it  true."  "  Well,  Mr.  Stranger,  but 
do  you  know,  weak  and  ignorant  as  we  country  people 
are,  we  like  to  have  two  strings  to  our  bow  ?  "  "  Two 
strings  to  your  bow  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 
"Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  to  believe  the  Bible,  and  act 
up  to  it,  is  like  having  two  strings  to  my  bow:  for 
even  should  it  turn  out  to  be  untrue,  I  shall  have  been 
a  better  and  happier  man  in  this  world  for  living 
according  to  its  dictates ;  and  so  it  will  be  for  my  good 
in  that  respect — there  is  one  string.  And  if  it  should 
prove  true,  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the  world  to 
come — there  is  another  string ;  and  a  pretty  strong  one 
it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you  disbelieve  the  Bible,  and  on  that 
account  do  not  live  as  it  requires,  you  have  not  one 
string  to  your  bow.  And,  oh !  if  its  tremendous 
threats  prove  true,  think,  oh  think  1  what  will  become 
of  you  then  ?  "  This  plain  appeal  to  common  sense 
silenced  the  gainsayer,  and  afforded  proof  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  wise  as  he  had  supposed.' 
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Origen. — But  do  you  really  maintain  that  such  a 
clear  and  short  cut  to  a  conclusion  so  momentous  is 
valid  and  satisfactory,  even  in  the  eye  of  hostile  criti- 
cism? 

Theologus. — Undoubtedly  it  is.  What  objection 
can  be  urged  against  it  ? 

Origen. — Your  conclusion  in  the  above  argument 
rests  on  a  probability,  not  on  a  certainty.  It  is  all 
made  up  of  ifs. 

Theologus. — To  a  great  extent  it  is ;  but  it  is  based 
upon  a  principle  than  which  no  one  is  more  clear  or 
certain  in  any  of  the  sciences ;  namely,  that  in  prac- 
tical affairs  men  should  avoid  all  risk,  and  invariably 
prefer  the  safe  side.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  prin- 
ciple is  as  unquestionable  as  its  application. 

Origen. — Is  this  nutshell  evidence  of  itself  sufficient 
to  bear  the  weight  of  martyrdom  ? 

Theologus, — Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable, 
and  manly,  and  noble,  to  lose  our  mortal  life,  than 
even  risk,  or  expose  to  danger,  our  life  eternal  ?  We 
say  not,  however,  that  any  martyr  has  been  left  to 
pass  through  a  fatal  ordeal  sustained  by  this  evidence 
alone. 

Origen. — What  advantages  are  obtained  by  making 
the  practical  evidence  independent  of  the  scientific, 
and  by  itself  valid  and  sufficient  ? 

Theologus.  —  The  responsibility  of  the  masses  is 
maintained  inviolate,  and  the  faith  of  illiterate  Chris- 
tians is  vindicated  as  intelligent  and  praiseworthy, 
against  the  insinuations  and  scoffs  of  learned  pride  and 
philosophic  vanity.  On  no  other  principle  can  these 
all-important  positions  be  consistently  maintained. 
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Origen. — Is  there  any  other  advantage  ? 

Theologus. — There  is  one  other,  of  the  very  utmost 
importance.  We  are  led,  or  rather  forced,  to  a  con- 
clusion, in  which  we  find  ourselves  entirely  at  one 
with  the  statements  of  the  Bible  and  the  sympathies 
of  Christian  men, — namely,  that  whenever  a  decided 
neglect  or  rejection  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  manifested, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  excuse  or  justify  this  rejection 
or  neglect,  on  abstruse  speculative  and  critical  grounds, 
the  true  source  of  this  scientific  error  or  speculative 
aberration  is  to  be  found  in  practical  guilt. 

Origen. — Does  this  conclusion  hold  good  in  other 
matters,  when  applied  to  them,  as  you  have  now 
applied  it  to  Christianity  ? 

Theologies. — Most  certainly.  The  man  who  dis- 
regards some  well-tried  practical  maxim,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  some  speculative  crotchet,  in  any  of  the  affairs 
of  life,  it  matters  not  what,  is  justly  set  down  as 
a  simpleton.  Many  thought  that  the  impracticability 
of  railroads  and  steam  locomotives  was  demonstrated 
before  they  were  constructed.  To  profess  to  believe 
in  that  demonstration  now,  is  something  the  same  as 
professing  to  reject  the  New  Testament  for  philosophic 
reasons. 

Origen.  —  If  the  practical  evidence  be  in  itself 
reasonable  and  sufficient,  what  need  is  there  at  all  of 
scientific  evidence  ? 

Theologus. — What  need  is  there  of  science  in  any 
other  department  of  human  life  ? 

Origen. — Science  is  needed,  for  ex- 
FhbSotht0*8  °F  amPle>  in  astronomy  and  mechanics,  to 
rectify  and  increase  our  practical  know- 
Q 
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ledge ;  but  you  will  not  assert  that  a  scientific  elabora- 
tion of  the  evidences  or  doctrines  of  Christianity  will 
confer  a  similar  advantage  on  practical  religion  ? 

Tfieologus. — If  the  assertion  be  properly  explained 
and  understood,  we  see  no  reason  for  shrinking  from 
it,  but  many  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

Origen. — Indeed,  you  surprise  me.  The  Apostle 
Paul  says,  *  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit;'  and  you  are  directing  us 
to  philosophy  for  the  improvement  of  our  practical 
religion ! 

Theologus. — Do  you  suppose  that  the  apostle  spoke 
thus  of  a  trice  and  sound  philosophy?  And  you  may 
depend  upon  this,  that  if  the  right  philosophy  can  do 
us  no  good,  a  wrong  philosophy  could  do  us  no  harm. 

Origen. — The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.  You  are  denying  this,  and 
asserting  that  without  philosophy  our  religion  is  im- 
perfect. 

Theologus. — It  is  my  object  to  show  you  how  a 
man,  as  an  intelligent  and  responsible  being,  can  be  a 
Christian  without  philosophy, — a  position  which  is 
rarely  explained  or  defended  in  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  mass  of  our  Christian  literature. 
And  now,  when  I  affirm  that  the  full  development  of 
the  Christian  life,  individually  and  socially,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  elaboration  of  critical  and  ethical 
philosophy,  I  am  not  leading  you  away  from  the  word 
of  God.  I  am  only  affirming  what  seems  to  have  been 
often  proved — that  a  mature  and  proper  interpretation 
of  many  portions  of  God's  word  is  reached  only  through 
scientific  labours. 
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Origen. — Do  you  then  draw  the  same  distinction 
between  art  and  science  in  religion,  as  in  everything 
else? 

Theologus. — Undoubtedly.  Will  you  explain  the 
distinction  as  it  is  held  generally  ? 

Origen. — Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  205) :  4 1  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  advance  of  the  arts, 
which  give  us  a  command  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
is  generally  prior  to  the  formation  of  exact  and  specu- 
lative knowledge  concerning  those  powers.  But  art, 
which  is  thus  the  predecessor  of  science,  is,  among 
nations  of  acute  and  active  intellects,  usually  its 
parent.' 

Theologus. — There  is  in  every  art,  even  in  its 
rudest  state,  some  portion  of  true  practical  knowledge. 
The  reaction  of  science  upon  any  art  in  promoting  its 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  giving  certainty  to 
the  true  knowledge  already  involved  in  the  practice 
of  the  art,  but  in  adding  to  that  knowledge.  Thus 
savages,  in  constructing  the  roughest  raft  to  cross  a 
river,  have  undoubtedly  some  amount  of  true  knowledge, 
which  they  turn  to  good  account.  Science,  whatever 
improvements  it  may  effect  upon  the  raft,  does  not 
attempt  to  rectify  that  knowledge,  but  is  based  upon 
it ;  does  not  enable  man  to  do  a  different  thing  from 
what  he  did  before,  but  to  do  the  same  thing  more 
speedily,  economically,  and  elegantly.  Improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life  by  the  discoveries  of  science  do  not 
give  us  new  desires ;  they  only  stimulate  and  enlarge 
the  desires  common  to  human  nature,  by  multiplying 
and  diversifying  the  means  of  their  gratification. 
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True  practical  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  its  own 
proper  and  proposed  end,  and  is  therefore  final  and 
satisfactory.  The  savage  wishes  to  cross  a  river ;  his 
raft,  however  rude,  answers  this  purpose.  Speculative 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  true,  always 
comes  short  of  its  own  proposed  and  proper  end ;  for 
its  aim  is  to  know  to  the  utmost.  That  which  is  de- 
fective, when  tested  by  its  own  avowed  and  inherent 
purpose,  must  be  in  some  measure  unsatisfactory. 
Since,  then,  we  cannot  but  continually  feel  some  de- 
ficiency or  gap  in  our  speculative  attainments,  it  must 
be  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  truth  that  the  mind 
of  man  ought  to  look  for  genuine  intellectual  repletion 
and  repose. 

If  there  be  no  religious  truth,  or  if  that  truth  be 
unknown  to  men,  then  religious  faith  of  any  form  or 
kind  is  only  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  Religious 
faith  should  be  nothing  else  but  belief  in  religious 
truth,  as  the  belief  of  astronomical  truth  might  be 
called  astronomical  faith.  If,  then,  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  truth  respecting  the  character  of  God  which 
is  known  to  men,1  since  it  has  both  a  speculative  and 
a  practical  aspect,  let  this  distinction  be  attended  to, 
and  let  religion  as  an  art  be  discriminated  from  religion 
as  a  science.  The  consistent  application  of  this  dis- 
tinction would  clear  away  several  perplexities  and 
expose  some  mischievous  fallacies. 

Origen. — Please  to  state  some  of  these. 

1  '  Toute  religion  suppose  deux  choses :  que  les  v^rites  qu'elle  proclame 
sont  des  v^rites  absolues,  et  qu'elle  les  proclame  au  nom  de  Dieu  mdme  qui 
les  lui  revele.' — Cousin,  Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophic  Moderne,  vol. 
iii.  p.  333.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Cousin  had  always  attended  to  this 
statement. 
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Theologies. — In  the  first  place,  when 
Practical  Re- 
ligion  indepen-  philosophical  views  of  religious  truth  are 

dent  of  Philo-  absent,  or  confused,  or  erroneous,  practical 
views  may  be  to  some  extent  correct  Re- 
ligion as  a  science  may  be  unknown,  while  religion  as 
an  art  may  not  only  exist,  but  exist  as  a  reasonable 
thing,  accomplishing  its  proposed  end  and  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  mind.  To  dissever  practical  religious 
faith  from  science  and  philosophy,  and  speculation  of 
all  sorts,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
But  to  dissever  it  from  reason,  from  the  understanding, 
or  from  truth,  is  a  pure  contradiction  and  a  wide- 
spreading  calamity. 

Learned  men,  who  never  confound  science  and 
art  in  anything  else,  will  confound  them  in  religion. 
Cousin  says  that  'philosophy  is  found  among  the 
masses  under  the  naive,  deep,  and  admirable  form  of 
religion  and  worship.  Christianity  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  people.'  If  this  were  only  a  play  upon  words, 
it  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  scientific  page;  for  to 
identify  practical  religion  with  philosophy,  is  either  to 
deny  the  former  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  utterly  to 
misunderstand  the  latter. 

Celsus. — 'Theology  and  religion  are  two  widely 
different  things.  Theology  implies  a  body  of  truth, 
founded  upon  indisputable  principles,  and  having  a 
connection  capable  of  carrying  our  reason  with  it, 
running  through  all  its  parts.  Religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  spontaneous  homage  of  our  nature,  poured 
forth  with  all  the  fragrance  of  holy  feeling  into  the 
bosom  of  the  infinite.  Religion  may  exist  without  a 
theology  at  all,  properly  so  called.      We  may  never 
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have  attempted  to  render  account  of  a  single  theo- 
logical idea ;  we  may  never  have  stepped  out  of  the 
region  of  our  purely  spontaneous  imaginations;  we 
may  be  destitute  of  the  least  notion  of  the  grounds 
on  which  our  belief  rests ;  and  yet  the  deepest  waters 
of  our  religious  being  may  be  stirred  by  the  divine 
impulse  upon  the  soul,  and  lead  to  all  the  noble  results 
of  a  living  and  entire  devotion  to  God.' 

Theologies.  —  This  is  plainly  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  dissociating  practical  religion  from  the  under- 
standing and  from  truth, — a  grave  error,  which  is  as 
frequently  found  by  implication,  as  in  such  explicit 
statements  as  the  above.  If  i  religion  may  exist  with- 
out any  theology  at  all,'  and  our  belief  be  religious 
belief,  while  i  we  may  be  destitute  of  the  least  notion 
of  the  grounds  on  which  our  belief  rests,'  then  all 
religions  are  equally  true.  To  ignore  in  this  manner 
the  distinction  between  the  true  and  the  false,  even 
though  somewhat  in  a  poetic  strain,  is  bad  philosophy, 
and  worse  religion.  To  dissociate  in  any  such  way  as 
this,  practical  religion  from  objective  truth  and  the 
subjective  use  of  our  understanding,  and  thus  make 
all  religions  alike  true  or  alike  untrue,  is  to  perpetrate 
a  folly  in  the  weightiest  matter  which  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed even  in  trifles. 

If  a  man  holds  any  opinion  or  observes  any  prac- 
tice in  religion,  without  reasons  as  sound  and  conclusive 
as  he  has  for  holding  an  opinion  or  observing  a  practice 
in  any  other  matter,  that  religious  opinion  or  practice, 
even  though  it  be  perfectly  right  regarded  simply  in 
itself,  yet,  as  held  or  observed  by  him,  is  really  super- 
stitious or  unreasonable.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
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has,  in  defence  of  his  religious  views  and  conduct, 
reasons  such  as  are  considered  satisfactory  in  all  the 
other  affairs  of  practical  life,  then  his  religion  has  a 
connection  with  truth  as  clear,  intimate,  and  indis- 
soluble as  is  desirable,  or  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
human  action  to  have.  To  deny  what  might  be  called 
the  specific  identity  between  practical  religion  as  an 
art,  and  all  the  other  arts  of  human  life — or,  in  other 
words,  to  dissever  our  religious  feelings  or  actions  from 
the  truth,  and  from  the  one  faculty  of  our  nature  by 
which  truth  is  known — is  to  ratify  an  eternal  divorce 
between  reason  and  religion,  either  making  reason 
essentially  irreligious,  or  religion  essentially  unrea- 
sonable. And  it  seems  obvious,  that  the  man  who  is 
really  irreligious  or  ungodly  will  be  constantly  seeking 
refuge  in  this  error,  in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous 
forms.  For  the  ungodly  man  has  perhaps  no  profes- 
sion of  religion  at  all,  or  his  profession  of  it  is  a  mere 
formality,  or  the  religion  which  he  professes  is  unrea- 
sonable; and  consequently,  for  such  a  one  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  true  knowledge  and  real  fear  of  God,  is 
virtually  to  condemn  himself. 

Origen. — You  formerly  gave  a  statement  of  the 
practical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
perhaps  you  might  put  it  in  another  shape,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  train  of  thought  into  which  we 
have  been  led. 

Theclogus. — It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  therefore  clearly  the 
duty  of  men,  even  though  ignorant  of  evidence  cer- 
tifying divine  existence,  to  live  as  if  God  did  exist, 
trembling   lest   they  should  give   Him  offence,   and 
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employing  every  available  means  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness in  which  this  incomparably  momentous  subject 
may  be  enveloped.1 

Let  now  a  copy  of  the  Bible  be  presented  to  an 
individual  who  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  who,  we 
shall  suppose,  knows  nothing  whatever  respecting  that 
book  but  what  he  can  learn  from  its  own  pages.  He 
cannot  read  much  of  that  singular  volume,  without 
perceiving  that  it  claims  for  itself,  again  and  again, 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  divine  message,  while 
there  are  only  very  few  statements  in  it  which  have 
any  apparent  tendency  to  throw  discredit  upon  that 
claim.  Whoever,  accordingly,  is  disposed  to  act  as  if 
he  had  a  Creator  in  heaven,  will  feel  constrained,  even 
after  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  Bible,  to  act  as  if  it  were 
the  word  of  God. 

It  seems  impossible  for  any  man  to  read  the  Bible 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  honest  attention,  without 
feeling  that  he  is  most  unequivocally  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  the  one  side  or  other  of  the 
following  dilemma:  either  to  reject  and  loathe  it  as 
the  most  arrogant  and  impious  of  forgeries,  or  to 
venerate  and  obey  it  as  if  it  were  a  message  from  his 
Maker.  If  it  be  extravagant  to  assert  that  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  God  is  not,  it  is  no  less  extra- 
vagant to  affirm  that  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  is  a  forgery. 

If  a  man  will  not  read  the  Bible,  he  is  like  the 
simpleton  who,  on  receiving  a  document  purporting  to 
be  a  letter  from  his  father  or  his  sovereign,  and  to  con- 

1  This  argument  has  been  most  ably  developed  by  Butler,  in  his  Analogy ', 
part  ii.  chap,  vi.,  and  by  Chalmers  in  his  Natural  Theology,  book  L  chap.  ii. 
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tain  his  title  to  a  rich  inheritance,  throws  it  carelessly 
past,  and  leaves  it  unexamined,  and  its  contents  un- 
thought  of.  The  man  who,  after  perusing  and  examin- 
ing the  Bible  just  as  any  unlettered  peasant  is  capable 
of  doing,  and  who  brings  to  the  task  the  practical  good 
sense  which  he  carries  with  him  to  the  market  and  the 
field,  will  feel  that,  since  he  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mass 
of  shameless  sophistry,  fit  only  to  be  burned,  he  is 
bound  to  reverence  and  submit  to  it  as  the  oracle  of 
God.  Between  these  two  courses  reason  does  not  allow 
us  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Whoever, 
after  examining  the  Christian  Scriptures,  can  pronounce 
them  a  work  of  darkness,  a  plot  of  hell,  is  not  a  man. 
Every  nerve  of  our  nature  quivers,  no  less  at  the 
thought  of  pronouncing  the  Bible  to  be  a  base  and 
blasphemous  contrivance,  than  of  pronouncing  the 
assertion  of  divine  existence  to  be  a  lie.  It  is  then 
possible,  at  least,  that  God  is,  and  that  the  Bible  is  His 
word.  The  individual,  then,  who  is  not  indifferent  to 
all  hope  of  gain,  or  callous  to  all  the  pleadings  of  love, 
or  dead  to  all  sense  of  duty,  will  act  as  if  the  Bible 
were  a  rescript  from  his  Maker,  while  he  knows  no 
more  than  this — it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  so. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  acting  as  if  the  Bible  were 
the  word  of  God,  implies  that  we  use  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  yield  to  all  its  statements  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  to  all  its  plain  commands  immediate, 
universal,  and  unconditional  obedience. 

Celsus. — But  why  should  we  act  as  if  the  Bible  were 
the  word  of  God,  so  long  as  we  doubt  that  it  is  ? 

Theologus. — In  all  abstract  and  theoretical  questions, 
by  which  man's  feelings  are  untouched  and  his  welfare 
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not  directly  involved,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  mind 
to  repose  in  a  state  of  unbelief  or  simple  doubt,  midway 
as  it  were  between  affirmation  and  denial ;  but  is  it  so 
in  the  affairs  of  practical  life  ?  When  any  one  hears 
a  report  that  a  new  planet  has  been  discovered,  is  he 
in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  when  he  hears  that  his 
parent  or  his  child  is  dying  ?  In  the  one  case  he  can 
quietly  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  to  know  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
the  report;  but  can  he  so  act  in  the  other  case? 
Human  nature  rises  in  all  her  dignity  and  power  to 
protest  against  the  enormity  of  dealing  with  the  two 
reports  in  the  same  manner.  The  one  we  may  leave 
unexamined ;  the  other  we  cannot.  We  not  only  feel 
that  we  must  entertain  it,  but  we  immediately  begin 
to  act  upon  the  assumption  of  its  truth  or  of  its  false- 
hood. A  man,  when  he  hears  the  report  of  any  matter 
deeply  affecting  his  interests,  scrutinizes  the  informa- 
tion quickly  and  shrewdly  as  to  whence  and  how  it 
came,  and  forthwith  decides — for  he  cannot  but  decide 
—  upon  its  verisimilitude  or  the  contrary.  If  the 
report  appears  to  be  entirely  false,  it  may  not  alter 
his  urgent  previous  arrangements  for  the  next  hour 
or  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  but  if  it  seem  to  be  true, 
it  immediately  and  totally  disturbs  his  present  plans. 
By  his  action  he  thus  unavoidably  expresses  some 
belief  in  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  report. 
In  physics,  unstable  equilibrium  is  just  possible ;  but 
in  practical  business,  doubt,  or  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mind  as  to  a  momentous  topic,  is  such  exquisite  tor- 
ture, that  the  man  most  legitimately  seeks  and  finds 
certainty,  and  acts  upon  the  finding. 
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Suspension  of  faith,  when  the  case  demands  it,  is 
one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  philosophic 
temper  of  mind ;  because  without  it  no  progress  has 
ever  been  made  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  the 
universe.  But  suspension  of  faith  amid  the  substantial 
interests  of  daily  life,  at  once  impales  the  heart  upon 
a  stake  of  anguish,  and  rivets  upon  the  limbs  fetters  of 
iron.  There  is  no  healthy,  happy,  and  successful  man 
in  any  department  of  business,  who  does  not  change, 
by  the  very  instincts  of  his  nature,  every  phantom  of 
uncertainty  that  flits  across  his  path,  into  a  living  and 
positive  certainty  for  the  time  being,  while  he  either 
makes  preparation  to  resist  or  evade  its  evil,  or 
patiently  labours  or  waits  to  enjoy  its  good.  There  is 
not  in  the  page  of  history  or  in  the  record  of  pass- 
ing events  a  more  common  or  correct  sentiment  than 
this :  i  Such  an  expectation  had  all  the  effect  in  anti- 
cipation which  such  an  event  would  have  had  in 
reality/ 

If  any  person  hears  a  rumour  that  one  of  his  re- 
latives has  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  left  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  his  doubts  respecting  the  truth  of 
the  report  will  have  an  influence  somewhat  similar 
to  what  his  knowledge  of  its  falsehood  would  have. 
A  prudent  individual  placed  in  such  circumstances 
will  not  abandon  his  usual  occupation,  or  indulge  in 
expensive  luxuries,  till  he  has  attained  reliable  infor- 
mation. He  will  make  all  possible  inquiry;  but  he 
will  run  no  risk.  Since  his  acting  as  if  the  report 
were  true  would  entail  shame  and  sorrow  in  the  event 
of  its  turning  out  to  be  false,  he  will  act  as  if  it  were 
false  so  long  as  the  uncertainty  continues.     This  re- 
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solution  is  confirmed  by  the  reflection  which  will  occur 
to  most  minds,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  hopes  being 
realized,  he  will  lose  nothing  by  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  delay.  We  may  therefore  put  our  conclusion  in 
this  form,  that  while  unbelieving  or  doubting,  he  acts 
as  if  he  disbelieved  or  denied  the  report. 

Again,  if  evil  be  anticipated,  even  on  very  slight 
grounds,  men  act  as  if  it  were  really  coming.  A  small 
expenditure  can  often  make  sufficient  provision  to 
meet  a  threatening  danger,  which,  if  it  were  en- 
countered without  preparation,  would  produce  serious 
loss  or  absolute  ruin.  The  probability  that  plague 
will  invade  the  land,  leads  in  well-ordered  states  to  as 
many  exertions  and  precautions  as  would  the  certain 
knowledge  of  its  approach.  Inaction  being  in  this 
case  hazardous,  men  act  on  the  barest  presumption. 
Of  all  such  instances  it  may  be  said,  that  men,  while 
doubting,  act  as  if  they  believed. 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  when  acting  on  a  pro- 
bability incurs  much  risk  and  avoids  none,  men  abstain 
from  acting  till  they  know  the  certainty.  But  when 
acting  on  a  probability  incurs  no  risk  and  avoids  much, 
men  act  even  while  the  certainty  is  unknown.  In 
practical  questions,  therefore,  there  is  no  such  state  of 
mind  as  may  properly  be  called  unbelief  doubt,  or  uncer- 
tainty. When  such  a  state  of  mind  might  be  expected,  it 
immediately  and  invariably  resolves  itself  into  certainty, 
under  the  form  of  belief  or  disbelief 

Origen. — These  remarks  seem  to  explain  and  vin- 
dicate such  Scripture  sentiments  as  these :  i  The 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.'  'He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'     Not  to  love  God 
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is  to  hate  God.    Admitting,  now,  that  you  have  shown 

the  independence  of  practical  religion  upon  philosophy, 

how  can  you  substantiate  your  opinion  that  practical 

religion  may  be  improved  by  philosophy  ? 

Theobgus. — The  arts  of  life,  in  their 
Practical  Reli-  u  . 

gion  may  be  im-  more  rudimental  forms,  are  independent 

proved  by  Philo-  0f  ^  sciences,  while  yet  the  sciences 

SOPHY.  #  '  J 

develop  and  improve  the  arts.  So  in 
religion.  While  a  life  of  piety  is  attainable  without 
philosophy,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  full  and 
proper  manifestation  of  individual  and  social  piety 
without  philosophical  or  scientific  advancement.  This, 
then,  is  our  second  remark  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
between  religion  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  that  its  im- 
provement as  a  science  will  lead  to  its  improvement  as 
an  art 

In  regard  to  those  who  have  emerged  from  igno- 
rance and  error  on  the  most  momentous  topics,  and 
had  the  burden  of  their  guilt  removed  by  belief  in  the 
gospel,  and  are  pressing  onwards  toward  unbeclouded 
knowledge  and  unswerving  rectitude,  the  question 
may  be  proposed :  By  what  means  can  their  progress 
be  facilitated,  or  how  may  they  be  enabled  to  surmount 
difficulties,  and  disencumber  themselves  of  impedi- 
ments ?  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that,  among  other 
means  to  be  employed,  an  analysis  and  elucidation  of 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge  and  belief  may  be 
found  to  be  profitable.  Or  rather,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  this  work  must  be  done,  and  along  with  it  the 
science  of  morality  developed  and  matured,  before  we 
can  expect  to  approximate  to  moral  perfection  ? 

Are  there  not  many  problems  of  great  moment  in 
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human  life,  individual  and  social,  an  which  wise  and 
good  men  are  found  not  only  at  variance,  but  in  direct 
antagonism?  These  religious  and  moral  contradic- 
tions, which  perplex  every  upright  mind,  and  bring 
many  evils  on  society,  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  mere 
harmless  and  unavoidable  diversity  of  sentiment;  nor 
can  they  be  all  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  opposing  parties  disagree,  not  in  their  principles, 
but  only  in  the  application  of  them.  Though  this 
last  difference  might  be  calamitous  enough,  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  men,  who  in  most  of  their  conduct  show 
themselves  to  be  of  generous  and  exalted  minds,  are 
widely  and  painfully  opposed  to  each  other  on  several 
very  important  religious  and  ethical  questions.  For 
example,  one  party  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  of  a  country  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  members  of  the  community  in 
religion,  while  another  party  affirms  that  it  is  not  duty, 
but  a  transgression.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
national  evil  springing  from  this  contrariety  ? 

How  often,  also,  are  good  men  perplexed  about  the 
path  of  duty  which  they  themselves  should  follow  ? 
This  perplexity,  moreover,  terminates  not  always  in  a 
conviction  that  the  path  chosen,  even  after  anxious 
deliberation,  is  the  right  one  absolutely ;  and  the  only 
satisfaction  left  to  their  consciences  is  the  reflection 
that  they  have  adopted,  in  the  pressure  of  events, 
what  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  was  the  right  one. 
But  surely  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  condition 
of  moral  perfection  will  allow  of  painful  distraction  in 
the  mind,  respecting  the  proper  course  of  action  in 
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any  possible  combination  of  circumstances.  Nor  can 
it  be  conceded  that  a  thoroughly  virtuous  agent  may 
choose  what  is  really  wrong  under  the  conviction  that 
it  is  right.  But  how  frequently  have  individuals,  that 
have  attained  the  utmost  purity  and  intelligence  within 
the  present  reach  of  man,  had  to  regret  that  the  path 
which  they  have  followed,  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration which  they  could  at  the  time  bestow,  has 
led  them  astray.  And  though  the  fact  that  they  have 
done  their  best  preserves  them  from  the  bitterer  re- 
morse of  conscience,  the  other  fact — that,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  done  their  best,  they  have  erred — cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  some  serious  defect  in 
human  character,  or  some  strange  anomaly  in  human 
affairs. 

That  this  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
matters  is  not  to  continue  always,  that  it  admits  of 
some  amelioration,  and  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  society  is  not  stationary  and  stereotyped, 
but  progressive,  every  one  most  cordially  believes.  If, 
then,  advancement  is  to  be  made,  if  human  nature  in 
its  individual  and  social  developments  is  to  be  rectified 
and  improved,  and  if  any  approximation  to  the  grand 
and  final  issue  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  direction 
now  specified,  how,  or  by  what  means,  is  it  to  be  ac- 
complished ? 

That  an  improved  philosophy  is  one  of  these  means, 
seems  very  highly  probable.  Without  it,  to  expect 
the  maturer  and  more  lovely  fruits  of  virtue  to  appear, 
is  unwarranted  either  by  the  statements  of  sacred 
Scripture  or  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  If  correct 
knowledge  has  uniformly  conferred  power,  and  if  man 
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believes  that  it  must  always  do  so,  then  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  loose  and  undefined  notions  respect- 
ing some  prominent  points  of  human  duty,  prevalent 
in  the  mass  of  even  christianized  society,  along  with 
the  unsettled  controversies  bristling  on  the  pages  of 
our  best  ethical  and  religious  treatises,  form  too  sure 
a  symptom  of  moral  lassitude  and  spiritual  weakness. 

The  assertion  that  the  study  of  philosophy  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  means  to  meet  and  counteract  this 
deeply  seated  and  wide-spread  evil,  will  excite  the 
alarms  of  some  who  may  be  found  exclaiming :  Chris- 
tianity is  the  alone  remedy  for  the  mental  maladies  of 
humanity,  and  l  Christianity  is  a  fixed,  not  a  floating 
thing.' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  any  change  in  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  responsibility, 
or  in  the  knowledge  respecting  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man,  as  if  the  conditions  of 
man's  acceptance  with  God,  or  the  primary  laws  of 
social  existence,  were  liable  to  vicissitudes  from  age 
to  age.  If  it  be  absurd  to  assert  or  insinuate,  that  a 
written  revelation  from  the  Most  High,  after  such  a 
revelation  has  been  actually  vouchsafed,  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  highly  beneficial,  it  seems  not 
less  absurd  to  maintain,  that  the  main  import  of 
the  heavenly  message,  its  chief  and  iveightiest  lessons, 
were  not  understood  by  those  who  in  primitive  times 
honestly  perused  the  word  of  God,  or  that  they  can- 
not be  understood  by  even  the  rudest  of  mankind, 
who  in  succeeding  ages  shall  read  it  attentively. 
Nor  can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  or  impious, 
than  the  enormity  which  has  been  perpetrated  in  the 
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name  of  reason,  of  eviscerating  the  Bible  of  the  momen- 
tous meaning  with  which  its  pages  are  replete,  robbing 
Christ  Jesus  of  all  His  divine  glory,  His  death  of  its 
propitiatory  value,  and  the  promised  Spirit  of  His 
regenerating  power. 

But  it  does  appear  scarcely  less  preposterous  to 
contend,  that  the  first  or  the  fifteenth  generation  of 
readers  extracted  from  the  Bible  all  the  instruction 
which  it  was  designed  and  is  fitted  to  communicate. 
Philosophy  has  to  study  God's  revelation  as  a  whole, 
both  the  written  and  the  unwritten.  As  scientific 
principles  do  not  lie  ready  to  our  hand  on  the  face  of 
nature,  neither  are  they  so  found  on  the  page  of  the 
Bible.  And  as  no  dishonour  is  offered  to  God's  works 
when  they  are  brought  under  patient  investigation, 
neither  is  there  any  desecration  done  to  God's  word 
when  it  is  subjected  to  similar  scientific  processes. 
The  written  revelation  from  heaven  doubtless  remains 
unchanged,  and  so  does  the  divine  law  engraven  on 
the  heart,  which  renders  every  one  amenable  to  the 
government  of  God,  But  to  affirm  that  man's  know- 
ledge of  the  one  or  of  the  other  is,  like  the  things  them- 
selves, unaltered  and  unalterable,  is  not  only  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  but  is  also  in  defiance  of  the  plainest 
arguments,  and  of  the  most  instructive  facts  of  history. 
To  attempt  to  arrest  all  progress  in  the  art  of  life,  not 
the  baser  but  the  nobler  life,  the  art  of  living  as  we 
ought,  the  art  of  unmasking  temptation,  of  avoiding 
evil  and  achieving  good — an  art  in  which  the  best 
men  are  the  first  to  confess  their  unskilfulness — is  to 
do  violence  at  once  to  reason  and  religion.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  is  not  only 
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allowable  as  a  pleasing  recreation,  and  praiseworthy  as 
an  elegant  employment;  but  success  therein  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maturity  of  individual  character,  and 
the  reformation  of  our  social  economy. 

President  Edwards  of  America  set  himself  to  one 
part  of  this  work,  as  is  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in 
his  preface  to  A  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections.  Few 
will  read  that  book,  and  say  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  even  in  the  same  direction.  i  It  is  evident,'  he 
says,  '  there  will  come  a  time  of  much  greater  purity 
in  the  church  than  has  been  in  ages  past.  And  one 
great  reason  of  it  will  be,  that  at  that  time  God  will 
give  much  greater  light  to  His  people,  to  distinguish 
between  true  religion  and  its  counterfeits.  .  .  .  After 
religion  has  revived  in  the  church  of  God,  and  enemies 
appear,  people  that  are  engaged  to  defend  its  cause 
are  commonly  most  exposed  where  they  are  least 
sensible  of  danger.  While  they  are  wholly  intent 
upon  the  opposition  that  is  openly  before  them,  in 
order  to  make  head  against  that,  and  while  they  ne- 
glect carefully  to  look  around,  the  devil  comes  behind 
them,  and  gives  a  fatal  stab  unseen ;  and  he  has  op- 
portunity to  give  a  more  home  stroke,  and  to  wound 
the  deeper,  because  he  strikes  at  his  leisure,  being 
obstructed  by  no  resistance  or  guard.  And  so  it  is 
ever  likely  to  be  in  the  church,  whenever  religion 
revives  remarkably,  till  we  have  learned  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  and  false  religion,  between 
saving  affections  and  experiences,  and  those  manifold 
fair  shows  and  glistering  appearances  by  which  they 
are  counterfeited;  the  consequences  of  which,  when  they 
are  not  distinguished,  are  often  inexpressibly  dreadful.' 
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We  venture  to  affirm  that  this  work  which  Ed- 
wards undertook,  'to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  religion,  between  saving  affections  and  expe- 
riences, and  those  manifold  fair  shows  and  glistering 
appearances  by  which  they  are  counterfeited,'  has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  Certainly  there  is  no  book  which 
Christians  generally  regard  as  having  accomplished  it. 
Nor  can  this  work  be  done,  till  we  have  more  accurate 
or  scientific  knowledge  both  of  our  own  hearts  and  of 
the  word  of  God. 

Let  no  one  grudge  philosophy  the  high  function 
now  assigned  to  her,  or  think  that  we  are  forgetting 
or  disregarding  any  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  holy 
Scripture.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  when  God  shall 
pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  from  on  high  that  knowledge 
shall  increase ;  only  when  the  Spirit  shall  descend  *  as 
water  on  the  thirsty  land,'  shall  the  church  be  united, 
and  'all  the  ends  of  the  world  remember  and  turn 
unto  God.'  But  as  universities  and  theological  halls, 
missionary  and  medical  missionary  societies,  and  their 
thousand  adjuncts,  are  mere  instrumentalities,  which 
acquire  their  efficiency  in  elevating  man  only  from  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  so  also  is  it  with 
philosophy.  Nor  need  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if 
it  shall  be  found  that,  amid  all  the  armoury  of  this 
honourable  and  arduous  warfare,  moral  science  and 
the  higher  philosophy  generally  shall  obtain  a  chief 
place,  inasmuch  as  their  maturity  will  be  needed  to 
give  to  the  other  weapons  that  keenness  of  edge  which 
will  secure  the  victory. 

Men  are  prone  to  fall  into  two  errors,  the  one  the 
reverse  of  the  other.     Some,  in  the  firm  grasp  which 
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they  take  of  truth  by  its  practical  handle,  are  disposed 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  its  speculative  aspect ; 
while  others,  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  its  philosophical 
side,  are  inclined  to  undervalue  the  worth  and  deny 
the  clearness  of  its  practical  bearings.  Man's  duty 
and  safety  lie  chiefly  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  the  prac- 
tical pole  of  truth,  and  in  unwavering  adherence  to  it 
at  all  hazards;  while  his  honour  and  privilege  and 
higher  advantages  consist  in  the  calm  and  patient 
investigation  of  its  speculative  pole. 

He  who  has  charge  of  a  locomotive  engine  may 
guide  it  in  safety  to  its  destination,  without  knowing 
or  desiring  to  know  its  cost,  or  the  principles  of  its 
construction.  But  if  he  never  reflect  upon  these  things 
during  some  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  make  no  effort  to 
become  acquainted  with  them,  he  neglects  to  cultivate 
a  noble  portion  of  his  humanity,  and  deprives  himself 
of  certain  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  engineer 
who,  in  his  excessive  eagerness  to  study  these  to  him 
theoretical  points,  should  fail  in  attention  to  his  im- 
mediate and  weighty  duties,  and  by  disregarding  a 
given  signal,  for  example,  should  ruin  life  or  property, 
exposes  himself  most  justly  to  suitable  retribution. 
Every  man  may  be  compared  to  a  locomotive  on  the 
railway  of  life:  his  will  is  engineer;  his  destiny  is 
eternity ;  his  charge  is  his  own  true  welfare.  Some 
religious  men,  feeling  confident  that  they  are  moving 
on  exactly  according  to  the  rules  issued  by  sovereign 
authority,  not  only  dismiss  from  their  own  minds  all 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  treat  even  with  contempt 
the  investigations  of  their  more  inquisitive  fellow-men. 
In  doing  this,  they  abjure  a  precious  and  fair  portion 
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of  their  nature,  and  act  toward  others  unreasonably 
and  unkindly,  and  would  doom  our  race  in  civil  affairs 
to  barbarism,  and  in  religious  matters  to  pupilage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  philosophical  spirit  shall  so  engross 
himself  in  speculations,  or  so  overestimate  their  im- 
portance, as  to  fail  to  work  the  locomotive  as  he  knows, 
or  with  a  little  consideration  might  know,  it  ought  to 
be  wrought,  protesting  that  he  cares  for  nothing  till 
he  understands  its  mechanism,  he  surely  need  not  be 
astonished,  if  he  find  himself  during  the  journey  itself 
exposed  to  serious  accidents,  and  the  journey  perhaps 
brought  to  a  premature  close,  and  at  its  termination 
his  person  placed  under  arrest.  If  it  be  unwise  and 
injurious  in  those  who  are  practically  and  in  the  main 
right  on  religious  questions  to  discountenance  and 
censure  speculative  inquiry,  it  is  lamentable  to  behold 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds  stumbling  and  falling  on  the 
highway  of  life,  by  looking  too  eagerly  at  the  firma- 
ment above  them. 
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CERTAINTY   AND   PROBABILITY. 

Celsus. — Is  not  the  difference  between  certainty 
and  probability  one  which  is  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  advocates  of  Christianity?  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  state  wherein  the  distinction  consists  ? 

Origen. — The  distinction  is  so  obvious  and  clear, 
that  it  scarcely  requires  any  statement. 

Celsus. — If  the  clearness  and  prominence  of  the 
distinction  render  its  verbal  announcement  unneces- 
sary, as  many  of  your  friends  seem  to  think,  when  they 
fall  back  upon  it  without  explaining  it,  it  will  be  all 
the  more  easily  stated  when  a  statement  is  respect- 
fully requested. 

Theologus. — It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
best  authors  we  read  of  moral  as  distinguished  from 
mathematical  certainty,  of  high  and  low  degrees  of 
certainty,  of  high  probabilities  being  equal  to  cer- 
tainties, and  so  forth,  with  few  efforts  to  draw  a  well- 
marked  line  between  them.  To  rest  the  stress  of  a 
weighty  argument  upon  these  distinctions,  as  is  very 
frequently  done,  while  they  are  left  as  loose  as  the 
sand  and  shifting  as  the  clouds,  is  sheer  puerility. 

Origen. — Then  you  are  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion, 
who  *  has  asserted  that  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences 
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proves  that,  as  respects  religion,  "the  association  of 
these  two  ideas — activity  of  inquiry  and  variety  of 
conclusion — is  a  fallacious  one ?"n 

Theologus. — If  by  i  activity  of  inquiry'  you  mean 
diligent  and  conscientious  inquiry,  then  it  appears  to  us 
that,  while  there  will  be  always  associated  with  such 
inquiry,  variety  of  conclusion  in  matters  of  probability, 
it  will  exclude  contradictory  conclusions  in  matters  of 
certainty. 

Origen. — *  Our  way  of  ascertaining  the  tendency  of 
free  inquiry  is  simply  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  at 
the  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  there  we  see  that 
free  inquiry  on  mathematical  subjects  produces  unity, 
and  that  free  inquiry  on  moral  subjects  produces  dis- 
crepancy. Discrepancy  there  will  be  among  the  most 
diligent  and  candid,  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  nature  of  moral  evidence  con- 
tinue unchanged.  That  we  have  not  freedom  and 
unity  together,  is  a  very  sad  thing ;  and  so  it  is  that 
we  have  not  wings.  But  we  are  just  as  likely  to  see 
the  one  defect  removed  as  the  other.  It  is  not  only  in 
religion  that  this  discrepancy  is  found.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  matters  which  depend  on  moral  evidence, — 
with  judicial  questions,  for  example,  and  with  political 
questions.  All  the  judges  will  work  a  sum  in  the  rule 
of  three  on  the  same  principle,  and  bring  out  the  same 
conclusion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  however 
honest  and  laborious  they  may  be,  they  will  all  be  of 
one  mind  on  the  Douglas  case.'2 

Celsus. — You  affirm   'that  free  inquiry  on  moral 

1  Ab  quoted  in  Infidelity,  p.  459. 

2  Macaulay,  quoted  in  Infidelity,  pp.  459,  460. 
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subjects  produces  discrepancy.'  Free  inquiry,  then, 
produces  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  all  moral  questions, 
or  only  on  some  of  them.  If  free  inquiry  produce 
discrepancy  of  opinion  on  all  moral  questions,  then 
there  is  no  moral  certainty  at  all ;  and  if  discrepancy 
of  judgment  arise  from  free  inquiry  only  on  some  moral 
questions,  till  we  know  what  these  questions  are,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  exempt  from  this  discrepancy, 
certainty  of  any  sort  is  a  hopeless  expectation.  If  we 
must  wait  for  certainty  on  moral  and  religious  questions 
till  we  shall  have  been  equipped  with  l  wings,'  which  is 
very  reasonable  if  it  be  as  i  sad'  a  thing  to  be  without 
the  one  as  without  the  other,  then  we  must  wait  also — 
and  who  knows  how  long — for  the  privilege  of  responsi- 
bility and  for  the  prospect  of  social  regeneration. 

Certainty  and         Theologus.— There  is,  there  must  be, 
Probability  dis-   a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 

TINGUISHED.  ,,  ,.  !_•    i_    J-  D 

those  questions  on  which  discrepancy  ot 
opinion  is  admissible,  and  those  on  which  it  is  not 
admissible  among  honest  and  diligent  inquirers.  We 
have  already  seen  that  contradiction  is  not  admissible 
on  any  question  whatever.  When  a  proposition  is 
clearly  known  to  be  true,  our  knowledge  is  certain,  and 
contradiction  is  excluded.  When  a  proposition  is  not 
clearly  known  to  be  either  true  or  erroneous,  our  knowledge 
is  probable,  and  differences  or  discrepancies  of  sentiment 
(but  not  contradictions)  may  be  legitimately  expected.  There 
are,  consequently,  political  and  judicial  and  moral 
questions  on  which  variety  of  opinion  will  prevail ;  for 
on  many  points  our  information  is  limited,  and  our 
principles  undeveloped.  But  who  will  say  that  this  is 
the  case  with  all  such  questions  ? 
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Origen. — Then  you  deny  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  mathematical  certainty. 

Theohgus. — It  seems  to  me,  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
statement,  that  what  is  less  than  certain — it  matters 
not  what  business  you  have  in  hand — is  not  certain  at 
all ;  and  to  talk  of  increasing  certainty  is  like  carrying 
water  to  the  sea.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  distinc- 
tion is. 

is  Religious  Origen. — l  The  Christian  miracles  are 
Knowledge  pro-  of  "  a  convincing  and  stupendous  cha- 
racter," and  yet  not  so  overpowering  as 
the  axiom  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  .  .  . 
Evidence  is  obligatory  on  man,  not  because  it  is  over- 
powering or  irresistible,  but  because  it  preponderates. 
Indeed,  on  the  former  supposition,  to  talk  of  obliga- 
tion were  an  absurdity.'1 

Celsus. — But  how  can  the  knowledge  which  rests 
only  on  preponderating  evidence  be  certain?  If  on 
any  given  matter  there  be  evidence  both  for  and  against 
a  particular  view,  how  can  I  feel  assured  that  I  have 
got  possession  of  the  truth?  So  long  as  there  is  a 
particle  of  good  and  valid  evidence  against  a  proposi- 
tion, I  cannot  with  any  satisfaction  adopt  it  as  true. 
Do  you  allow  that  there  is  any  good  and  valid  evidence 
opposed  to  Christianity  ?  If  you  do,  your  cause  is  a 
feeble  one  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  it  is  absurd  to  represent 
it  as  resting  on  preponderating  evidence. 

Theohgus. — If  moral  and  mathematical  truths  are 
to  be  compared  in  regard  to  the  certainty  which  belongs 
to  them,  it  is  improper  to  take  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple  of  the  one  and  contrast  it  with  an  advanced 

1  Infidelity,  p.  330. 
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principle  of  the  other.  Man's  knowledge  that  a  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part,  is  not  a  whit  more  certain 
than  his  knowledge  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal.  And  as 
to  a  knowledge  of  less  patent  truths  in  both  of  these 
departments,  it  can  be  attained  only  by  a  man  of 
sound  or  honest  mind  in  the  diligent  use  of  his  facul- 
ties. When  it  is  attained,  we  see  no  room  for  different 
certainties.  Our  knowledge  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God  is  quite  as  certain,  or  may  become  as  certain, 
as  our  knowledge  that  when  a  straight  line  bisects  one 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  dividing  the  base  into  two 
segments,  these  segments  are  proportional  to  the  ad- 
jacent sides.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  to  affirm  that,  if 
evidence  be  irresistible,  obligation  ceases.  But  mathe- 
matical evidence  is  not  irresistible;  it  requires  com- 
petent ability  and  due  attention.  If  mathematical 
evidence  be  styled  irresistible  to  the  man  of  sufficient 
diligence  and  power,  so  may  moral  evidence.  In  the 
moral  aspect  of  any  case,  to  deny  a  man's  power  is  to 
exclude  his  responsibility ;  to  deny  his  diligence  is  to 
affirm  his  guilt. 

Celsus. — It  is  not  every  advocate  of  Christianity 
that  rests  its  claim  upon  preponderating  evidence,  or 
denies  the  certainty  of  religious  knowledge.  Here  is 
another  illustration  of  Christian  contradictions.  i  The 
investigation,'  says  one,  l  of  the  principles  of  all  know- 
ledge, attention  to  the  teaching  of  nature  in  the  soul 
and  in  the  world,  discovers  these  (moral  and  religious) 
instincts  (which  are  common  to  humanity)  to  be  as 
truthful,  and  their  conviction  as  certain,  as  any  know- 
ledge that  man  can  possess.'1 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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Theobgus. — On  what,  then,  does  this  author  rest 
the  certainty  of  religious  knowledge  ? 

Origen. — He  rests  it  upon  the  validity  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  carries  it  into  speculative  as  well 
as  practical  knowledge.  Speaking  of  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  he  remarks :  c  Timid  writers,  distrusting  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given,  and  which  distinguish 
man  from  the  brutes,  will  sometimes  warn  us  to  turn 
from  such  investigations  without  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  certainty,  lest  we  see  God  and  man,  mind 
and  matter,  swallowed  up  in  pantheistic  nihilism.'1 
And  again :  c  Natural  theology  rests  on  principles  which 
are  equally  competent  to  establish  its  truth,  and  to 
expose  the  sophisms  of  unbelief.  .  .  .  God  does  not 
deal  so  hardly  with  man,  his  condition  is  not  so 
pitiable,  as  that  to  think  much  must  involve  him  in 
error  and  uncertainty.'2 

Celsus.  —  Much  more  might  be  quoted  from  this 
author  in  confirmation  of  these  views ;  but,  like  many 
others,  he  does  not  adhere  consistently  to  his  principles. 
Having  admitted  only  one  kind  of  certainty  in  human 
knowledge,  he  speaks  elsewhere  as  if  that  certainty 
had  suffered  a  total  shipwreck.  For  example,  he  says : 
'  Man  has  in  himself  no  infallible  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  can  have  none,  not  even  from  revelation, 
because  what  is  infallible  in  itself  becomes  fallible  in 
his  interpretation  of  it.'3  If  we  understand  this,  it  means 
that  human  certainty  is  not  a  genuine  but  counterfeit 
certainty ;  and  when  we  feel  certain,  we  may  be  only 
certainly  deceived.  If  no  human  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  be  infallible,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  true, 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  i.  p.  176.        *  1  bid.  p.  27.        8  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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your  certainty  is  but  a  broken  reed ;  if  every  reflection 
of  the  glory  of  your  God  (to  use  your  own  metaphor) 
from  the  mirror  of  his  word  carries  a  distorted  image 
to  every  eye  that  looks  upon  it,  or  if  you  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  image  is  not  distorted,  the  mirror  must  be 
imperfect,  or  is  the  same  to  you  as  if  it  were  imperfect. 

Tlieologus.  —  Certainty,  when  legitimately  attained, 
must  be  held  in  all  cases  to  be  infallible;  otherwise 
you  proclaim  a  divorce  between  eternal  immutable 
truth  and  the  human  mind.  An  individual  man  is 
fallible,  inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible ;  that  is,  has 
the  power  to  use  aright,  or  wantonly  abuse,  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  To  cast  any  doubt  or  uncertainty 
upon  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  when  it  is 
properly  employed,  is  one  of  the  snares  of  scepticism 
into  which  it  is  marvellous  to  find  so  many  Christians 
falling. 

Origen. — What  objection  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  following  statement :  '  We  affirm  that  the  kind  and 
amount  of  evidence  offered  in  support  of  Christianity 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  involved  in  many  more  and  much  greater  difficul- 
ties by  the  rejection  than  by  the  admission  of  the  proof 
tendered  to  us.  And  this  is  the  highest  kind  of  moral 
demonstration  that  the  subject  will  admit  of.'1 

Celsus. — This  admission  of  difficulties  which  need 
to  be  compared  and  weighed,  so  as  to  have  their 
respective  values  estimated  and  a  balance  struck  be- 
tween them,  brings  us  back  to  the  old  ground  of 
preponderating  evidence,  and  degrades  your  religion 
from  the  eminence  of  certainty  to  the  changing  sands 

1  Bases  of  Belief ,  p.  256. 
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of  probability,  where  only  a  few  of  its  modern  advocates 
are  contented  to  leave  it.  And  when  you  are  pleased 
to  add  that  *  this  is  the  highest  kind  of  moral  demon- 
stration that  the  subject  will  admit  of/  the  remark  is 
a  rebuke  to  some  of  your  own  friends  rather  than  an 
assault  upon  us. 

Origen. — How  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  ? 
is  Religious  Theobgus. — The  course  of  argument 
Knowledge  cer-  pursued  in  these  discussions  suggests  a 
way  of  escape.  If  the  difficulties  re- 
ferred to  be  mysteries — depths  which  we  cannot  fathom 
— they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  argumentative  diffi- 
culties at  all.  If  these  difficulties  be  conflicting  state- 
ments in  the  evidence  or  contradictory  principles  in 
reasoning,  they  must  suspend  our  judgment  so  far  as 
they  extend.  If  it  be  really  the  case  that  such  difficul- 
ties as  those  last  specified  do  attach  themselves  to  the 
great  Christian  argument,  viewed  scientifically,  the 
conclusion  must  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  probable. 
But  then  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  unlikely,  far  less 
impossible,  that  these  difficulties  shall  be  cleared  away. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  ere 
long  find  ourselves  in  possession,  even  speculatively,  of 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth,  through  humble  and 
unwearied  investigation.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as  these 
difficulties  shall  beset  our  path,  and  constrain  us  to 
admit  that  our  conclusion  in  favour  of  Christianity  is, 
philosophically,  only  probable,  we  have  the  practical  cer- 
tainty on  which  to  fall  back, — namely,  the  indubitable 
principle  universally  accepted  by  mankind  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  that  in  dealing  with  probabilities  it  is  dutiful  and 
wise  to  take  the  safe  side,  and  avoid  all  needless  risk. 
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Origen. — It  does,  after  all,  seem  to  be  extravagant 
to  reduce  all  our  religious  and  moral  knowledge  to 
a  pulpy  mass  of  probability.  For  what  can  be 
more  obvious  than  this,  that  '  reasoning  proceeds 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  what  is  cer- 
tain to  what  is  problematical  ? '  *  So  that  if  we  had 
no  certainty  in  religion,  we  could  not  have  a  pro- 
bability either. 

Celsus. — It  is  an  equally  clear  inference  from  what 
has  been  advanced,  that  if  there  be  no  certainty  apart 
from,  and  independent  of,  a  written  revelation,  that 
revelation  cannot  confer  certainty. 

Origen. — There  is,  of  course,  certainty  in  many 
departments  of  knowledge  independently  of  the  Bible ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  matters  of  pro- 
bability or  opinion  and  matters  of  certainty  in  history, 
and  in  the  sciences  both  mathematical  and  physical. 
For  '  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  prejudice,  fertile  in  errors, 
to  imagine  that  opinion  belongs  to  one  department, 
and  certainty  to  other  departments ;  as  if  the  honours 
and  immunities  of  an  exemption  from  the  toils  of  con- 
troversy were  the  class-privilege  of  this  or  that  aristo- 
cratic science.'2 

Celsus. — This  is  very  good,  and  is  a  severe  castiga- 
tion  of  those  whose  sentiments  were  formerly  noticed, 
and  who  seemed  to  rest  satisfied  without  that  certainty 
in  religion  and  morals  which  is  possessed  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  You  now  claim  the  same  or 
a  similar  certainty  in  your  Christian  belief,  as  is 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  sciences,  even  the 
mathematical.    The  question  which  I  would  now  pro- 

1  Bases,  p.  6.  *  Restoration  of  Belief,  p.  117,  etc. 
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r^  ™i~  ™  a   Pose  f°r  y°ur  consideration  is  this :  Does 
On  what  does    r  f  # 

Religious  Cer-  your  religious  certainty  rest  solely  and 
taintybest?  entirely  on  what  you  call  the  written 
revelation  ? 

Origen. — One  palpable  mark  of  distinction  between 
heathen  and  Christian  nations  surely  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  fact,  that  the  latter  possess  what  the  former  are 
destitute  of — religious  certainty. 

Theologus. — It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
question  is  not  now  regarding  the  objective  truth  of 
Christianity  and  heathenism  (certainty  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense)  ;  but  the  question  is  :  Have  Chris- 
tians a  feeling  of  certainty  in  their  hearts  respecting 
the  truth  of  their  religion  which  heathens  do  not  ex- 
perience ? 

Celsus. — Many  Christian  writers  are  loud  in  their 
lamentations  over  the  comparative  lethargy  and  luke- 
warmness  of  Protestants,  as  contrasted  with  the  self- 
denial  and  devotedness  of  Papists  and  idolaters  in  their 
religious  services.  One  of  your  poets  has  expressed  it 
thus :  '  In  Christian  hearts,  oh  for  a  pagan  zeal.'  Re- 
ligious zeal  and  religious  certainty  have  surely  some 
connection  with  each  other. 

Origen. — You  are  forgetting  that  there  is  a  false 
zeal,  and  a  false  certainty  too. 

Celsus. — What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 

false  certainty  and  the  true  ? 

Theoloqus. — The  principles  brought 
Difference  be-  *  ... 

tween  False  and  out  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  may 
True  Certaintt.    perjiapg  answer  your  question.      When 

a  man  embraces  error  in  any  form  whatever,  he  cannot 
do  so  without  at  the  same  time  doing  some  violence  to 
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the  better  portion  of  his  nature — without  practising, 
somehow  or  other,  deception  upon  himself.  He  may, 
of  course,  work  himself  up  into  a  certain  persuasion 
that  his  error  is  truth;  but  this  certainty  will  ever 
retain  infallible  indications  of  its  spurious  origin.  It 
will  ever  be  of  a  totally  different  character  and  con- 
stitution, the  man  himself  being  judge,  from  that 
simple  and  genuine  assurance  which  is  the  result  of 
thorough  honesty.  The  zeal  which  springs  from  legi- 
timate certainty  will  be  just  and  kind,  calm  and  irre- 
pressible. The  spurious  zeal  of  a  counterfeit  certainty 
will  be  passionate,  fickle,  and  cruel.  The  religious 
assurance  of  the  Christian  believer,  even  in  its  modesty, 
is  thus  easily  distinguished  from  the  blustering,  in- 
tolerant, or  malignant  zeal  of  every  enthusiast. 

Origen. — It  will  not  be  denied,  however,  that  at 
least  in  some  states  of  the  heathen  world,  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  society  has  been  that  of  a  painful 
want  of  certainty  in  religion.  For  example,  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  Severus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Christianity  was  about  to  win  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant triumphs,  i  universal  incertitude  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  times ;  the  gloom  of  that  moral  dismay 
which  comes  upon  cultured  minds,  when  they  abandon 
in  despair  the  long-cherished  hope  of  seizing  upon 
truth  and  certainty — of  knotting  something  beside  the 
theorems  of  Euclid — of  grasping  in  the  hand  a  stay 
immoveable.  .  .  .  Let  any  one  whose  course  has  not 
been  altogether  sensual,  or  merely  busy,  but  who  has 
known  what  are  called  "  exercises  of  mind,"  go  back 
to  those  moments  of  his  life  when  convictions,  beliefs, 
persuasions  of  every  kind,  were  passing  from  his  view, 
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and  when  nothing  remained  to  him  but  a  dread  un- 
certainty, and  the  feeling  that  never  again  should  he 
grasp  a  truth.  In  the  recollection  of  such  a  season, 
one  would  not  reject  the  figure  as  inappropriate,  if  it 
were  called  the  night-time  of  the  soul ;  and  not  less  so, 
although  all  the  splendours  of  literature  and  science 
were  then  glittering  around  him.  It  must  be  so :  for 
the  first  necessity  of  man's  higher  nature  is  truth,  and 
the  despair  of  finding  it  is  indeed — a  darkness  that 
may  be  felt.'1 

Celsus. — It  has  been  already  conceded,  that  if  a 
man  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  truth,  he  can  have 
no  responsibility.  To  speak  of  the  dread  uncertainty 
of  never  being  able  again  to  grasp  a  truth,  must  be 
either  an  extravagant  statement,  or  the  description  of 
a  most  morbid  feeling.  If  an  individual  has  some  true 
knowledge,  he  has  some  certainty.  If  a  man  has  no 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  no  certainty  in  himself,  till  a 
book  is  put  into  his  hands,  that  book  can  communicate 
neither  certainty  nor  truth.  What  use  can  an  unin- 
telligent being  make  of  a  book  ? 

Theohgus. — The  whole  perplexity  will  disappear,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bible  comes  to  us,  not  only 
as  revealing  some  truths  that  are  unknown,  but  also  as 
assuming  other  truths  as  known  to  man.  This  state- 
ment has  been  strangely  overlooked,  although  it  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  very  character  of  a  revelation 
from  God  to  responsible  and  intelligent  beings,  and  is 
confirmed  by  almost  every  page  of  the  Bible  itself. 
As  there  is  no  end  to  the  vagaries  of  error  and  the 
follies  of  mankind,  it  is  a  very  possible  thing  for  per- 

1  Restoration  of  Belief  pp.  47,  48. 
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sons  to  work  themselves  up  into  any  conceivable  state 
of  madness  or  despondency.  We  would  not  therefore 
for  a  moment  question  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  fact, 
that  some  individuals  may  be  found,  whose  real  con- 
dition, or  fancied  condition,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
otherwise  described  than  that  of  total  doubt  or  blank 
despair.  As  to  the  few  who  may  be  in  such  a  state, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  miserable  feeling  is  the 
result  of  personal  guilt,  or  that  its  horrible  darkness 
will  not  be  long  protracted,  provided  an  individual 
deal  honestly  with  himself. 

Origen. — But  do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  we  can 

is  there  any  cER.attain  ^  sort  of  ^g^us  certainty 
taintt  apart  from  without  the  aid  of  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
theBible?  tianity? 

Theologies. — To  assert  that  any  one  could  attain  a 
certain  knowledge  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  except  through  divine  revelation, 
were  indeed  foolhardy;  for  this  is  one  of  the  great 
truths,  if  not  the  greatest,  specially  revealed.  But  do 
you  deny  or  doubt,  that  every  man  may,  and  that 
many  men  do,  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  their 
guilt  and  wretchedness  without  any  biblical  assistance? 
Can  it  be  questioned  that  the  word  of  God,  over  and 
over  again,  asserts  or  assumes  the  validity  of  the  divine 
law  written  on  the  human  heart  ?  The  validity  of  this 
law,  not  only  in  man's  pristine  condition,  but  even  now 
and  in  the  densest  darkness  of  heathenism,  as  available 
to  guide  a  man's  footsteps  so  far,  and  to  condemn  him 
if  not  obeyed,  is  plainly  implied  in  many  passages  of 
the  Bible.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  must 
be  so. 
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Origen. — But  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  ignorant 
of  Christianity  have  not  this  certain  knowledge  of  their 
guilt  and  misery. 

Theologus. — You  cannot,  however,  infer  from  this, 
that  therefore  they  have  not  the  means  of  attaining 
it.  They  may  have  the  means  without  employing 
them;  just  as  a  great  number  of  those  who  may 
be  said  to  know  Christianity  are  equally  destitute 
of  this  certain  knowledge  of  their  wretchedness  and 
sin. 

Origen. — On  what,  then,  does  the  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  rest? 

Theologus. — It  can  rest  on  nothing 
CjS^S°P  else  than  the  immutability  of  truth, 
and  the  validity  of  the  human  under- 
standing. Truth  itself  is  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
When  any  truth  is  found  by  the  mind  while  honestly 
and  diligently  seeking  for  it?  the  mind  is  con- 
scious of  having  found  the  truth.  The  clear  and 
satisfactory  consciousness  of  having  found  truth  is  the 
only  possible,  and  an  amply  sufficient,  basis  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Celsus. — So  you  agree  with  us,  that  '  the  basis  of 
certitude  lies  in  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
intuitions  themselves — in  their  distinctness,  in  their 
uniformity,  and,  under  due  influences,  in  their  univer- 
sality; not  in  their  symbolical  representation  upon 
the  sacred  page.' 

Origen. — And  you,  Mr.  Umpire,  take  part  with  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel  in  removing  the  basis  of  religious 
certitude  'from  the  Bible  page  to  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  humanity/     By  your  decision,  '  the  test 
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is  shifted  from  the  inspired  Book — the  law  and  the 
testimony — to  a  comparison  of  inward  experiences.'1 

Theologies.— Your  conclusions  are  rather  too  hasty, 
my  friends.  Truth,  as  formerly  explained,  presupposes 
in  every  instance  an  object  known  as  well  as  a  subject 
knowing,  being  the  agreement  of  the  thought  within 
us  with  the  object  about  which  we  think.  A  clear 
consciousness,  then,  that  we  know  any  object  which 
is  external  to  ourselves,  implies  that  by  some  means  or 
other  we  have  got  beyond  ourselves,  and  come  into 
intercourse  or  contact  with  that  object,  so  as  to  know 
it.  Hence,  therefore,  the  basis  of  certitude  does  not 
lie  in  the  essential  characteristics  of  purely  subjective 
intuitions.  Knowledge,  or  what  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  knowledge,  never  is,  and  cannot  be,  purely 
subjective.  Knowledge  is  the  act  of  the  knowing 
agent  going  forth  upon,  seizing,  and  holding  the  object 
known;  it  is  a  transition  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective.  Normal  or  true  knowledge  consists  in 
making  this  transition  in  a  due  and  proper  manner ; 
and  certainty  consists  in  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  done  so. 

Now,  this  representation  of  the  case  does  not  re- 
move the  basis  of  religious  certitude  from  the  Bible 
page  to  human  consciousness.  But  every  variety  of 
language  that  supposes  any  antagonism  or  rivalry 
between  consciousness  and  Scripture  conveys  alto- 
gether an  inaccurate  conception  of  the  matter.  For 
suppose  a  truth  which  we  know  independently  of  the 
Bible  entirely,  such  as  the  fact  that  guilt  prevails 
in  human  society,  and  that  we  ourselves  have  been 

1  Infidelity,  pp.  211,  212. 
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offenders  over  and  over  again,  our  certainty  as  to  this 
truth  lies  plainly  in  the  distinct  and  unhesitating  con- 
sciousness that  our  understanding  has  gone  beyond 
its  own  immediate  precincts,  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  grasped  events  in  the  sphere  external  to  itself, 
In  this  case  it  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  talk  of  our 
certainty  being  i  removed  from  the  Bible  page  to 
human  consciousness.' 

Some  one  may  now  say,  Oh !  but  I  know  that  man 
is  a  sinner,  just  because  the  Bible  says  so.  Very  well. 
But  remember,  that  whoever  says  there  is  no  other 
means  of  knowing  that  men  are  guilty  but  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible,  contradicts  the  Bible  itself.  And 
even  if  you  believe  in  the  depravity  of  man  simply  and 
solely  because  the  Bible  inculcates  this  doctrine,  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  ground  of  your  certainty  is 
not  human  consciousness,  but  the  page  of  the  Bible. 
The  real  basis  of  your  certitude  in  this  instance,  is 
unquestionably  your  awn  consciousness  that  such  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Lastly,  as  to  those  all-important  truths  which  man 
has  no  means  of  knowing  but  through  the  page  of 
inspiration,  such  as  justification  by  faith,  and  sancti- 
fication  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  set  the  page  of  the 
Bible  against  human  consciousness  in  discussing  the 
ground  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  belief  of  these 
vital  doctrines,  is  sheer  folly.  The  foundation  of  our 
assurance  as  to  these  precious  truths  is,  and  can  be, 
nothing  else  but  our  vivid  and  unembarrassed  con- 
sciousness that  the  Bible  is  indeed  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  these  glorious  and  blessed  doctrines  are  re- 
vealed therein. 
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In  stating  the  preceding  views,  we  appeal  to  those 
who  feel  '  that  it  is  not  a  greater  happiness  to  inherit 
a  good  religion,  than  it  is  a  fault  to  have  it  only  by 
inheritance ;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  follies  to  neglect 
any  diligence  that  may  prevent  the  being  mistaken 
where  it  is  the  greatest  of  miseries  to  be  deceived ;  and 
that  how  dear  soever  things  taken  upon  the  score  are 
sold,  there  is  nothing  worse  taken  upon  trust  than 
religion,  in  which  he  deserves  not  to  meet  with  the 
true  one  that  cares  not  to  examine  whether  or  no  it 
be  so.' 
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THE   STANDABD   OF   MORALITY. 

• 

Origen. — '  In  none  of  the  classic  schools  do  we  find 
a  moral  doctrine  at  once  adequate  and  consistent. 
This  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.'1 

Celsus. — In  order  to  feel  yourself  com- 
temw?RBA  W"  Peten*  *°  pronounce  this  decision,  you 
must  be  in  possession  of  some  standard 
of  morality.  Being  in  possession  of  that  standard,  you 
test  by  means  of  it,  first,  the  moral  doctrine  of  the 
classic  schools,  and  next  the  moral  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  then  pronounce  your  verdict, 
that  the  first  comes  short  of  the  standard,  and  that  the 
second  comes  up  to  it.  Just  as  a  merchant  cannot 
determine  the  respective  lengths  of  two  pieces  of  silk, 
till  he  apply  to  both  the  standard  measure. 

Origen. — Well,  ot  course  we  have  a  standard,  if 
such  you  choose  to  call  it, — namely,  conscience ;  to 
which  we  appeal  in  proof  of  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  God.  '  It  is  not  merely  to  the  fact  of  a 
divine  power  that  conscience  testifies,  but  eminently 
to  the  character  of  that  power.  The  moral  law  which 
it  reveals  is  not  simply  the  expression  of  a  supreme 

1  Theism,  pp.  351,  352. 
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Will,  but   of  a  Will   which   is   essentially  good  and 
righteous.'1 

Celsus. — In  these  remarks  you  base  Theism  upon 
the  moral  law  given  by  conscience^  and  elsewhere  it 
is  asserted,  c  that  morality  only  finds  a  valid  basis  in 
a  theistic  doctrine.'2  I  humbly  submit  that  some 
explanation  is  here  required.  Religion  and  morality 
may  be  allowed,  in  their  practical  working,  mutually 
to  support  each  other ;  but  ultimately  you  must  rest 
the  one  upon  the  other,  or  give  to  both  an  independent 
foundation.  So  also,  when  you  affirm  that  there  is 
4  in  the  teaching  and  character  of  Christ  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  wisdom  and  goodness,'  that  4  He  taught  a  pure 
and  exalted  morality,'  and  remind  i  those  who  repu- 
diate the  divine  authority  of  Christianity'  that  they  do 
not  deny  these  assertions,3  is  it  not  plain  that  you  appeal 
to  some  criterion  in  morality,  independent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  whose  authority  is  acknowledged  in 
common  by  you  and  by  us  ?    What  is  that  criterion  ? 

Theologus. — The  question  is  perfectly  legitimate 
and  fair.  And  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the 
Christian  apologetics,  that?  this  question  is  not  only 
not  satisfactorily  answered,  but  not  even  calmly  and 
courteously  entertained. 

Origen. — Is  not  conscience  the  cri- 

™.c25£r terion?    'A11  the  authority  of  this 

faculty  is  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  truth  ;  it  has  sanctions  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
utterances ;  it  approves  the  good,  and  denounces  the 
evil.'4  Have  we  not  a  standard  *  in  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  above  the  whole  (of 

1  Theism,  p.  274.        2  Ibid.  p.  373.       «  Ibid.  p.  350.       4  Infidelity,  p.  33. 
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our  faculties),  and  ever  uttering  her  voice  on  the  side 
of  whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  and  against  their  opposites ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
rewarding  well-doing  and  punishing  wrong-doing  ?' l 

Celsus. — In  every  such  appeal  as  this  which  is  made 
to  conscience,  you  are  following  the  very  method  which 
you  blame  us  for  adopting.  You  affirm  that  some- 
thing subjective,  something  within  us,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  called  reason  or  conscience,  '  is  to  be 
umpire  in  every  dispute  ;'  that  i  there  are  laws  of  the 
mind,  which  are  exact  and  uniform,  and  which  are 
absolute  tests  to  man,  and  by  means  of  them  the  pre- 
tensions of  every  doctrine  must  be  decided.' 3  If  con- 
science really  be  what  you  have  now  claimed  it  to  be, 
then  why  sneer  at  us  for  maintaining  c  that  each  man 
possesses  in  his  own  mind  the  power  of  discerning  the 
absolute  truth,  so  that  everything  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  religion  is  to  be  tested  by  this  intuitive 
susceptibility  or  power?'8  You  tell  us  that  we  ex- 
change i  an  infallible  Bible  for  an  infallible  Self.'4  In 
your  description  of  conscience  you  make  it  infallible  ; 
for  otherwise  you  could  never  reach  an  infallible  Bible 
by  its  means.  When  you  have  reached  an  infallible 
platform,  to  deny  the  assistance  or  destroy  the  ladder 
by  which  you  ascended,  is  not  the  best  way  to  per- 
suade others  to  join  you. 

Origen. — '  Two  things  are  here  confounded  :  the 
capacity  for  receiving  religious  truth,  and  the  capacity 
of  unaided  reason  to  discover  it.'5 

Celsus. — You  have  claimed  for  conscience,  as  is  con- 

1  Infidelity,  p.  34.  *  Ibid.  p.  166.  *  Ibid.  p.  169. 

4  Ibid.  p.  170.  *  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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stantly  done  by  others,  a  great  deal  more  than  a  simple 
capacity  for  receiving  religious  truth.  It  will  do  no 
good  to  confound  what  you  have  now  distinguished. 
But  if  you  deny  to  man,  independently  of  the  Bible, 
all  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  and  assert  that  he 
has  only  a  capacity  to  receive  it  when  the  Bible  comes 
before  him,  then  how  with  any  consistency  can  you 
speak  of  '  the  clear  imperishable  utterances  of  our 
moral  nature,'1  and  express  your  willingness  4to  abide 
by  a  fair  trial  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation  itself;'1 
inasmuch  as  the  i  nature  of  the  doctrine  must  be  taken 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  external  evidence  which 
attests  it?'1 

Theobgus. — The  key  to  the  whole  is  found  in  the 
following  statement,  which  I  am  afraid  has  not  received 
due  attention  from  either  party: — It  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us  to  say,  as  all  sensible  men  have  ever  said, 
that  our  knowledge  of  i  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good?  comes  to  us  in  part  from  our  intuitions ;  but  to 
assert  that  it  comes  to  us  only  from  that  source,  is  a 
doctrine  which  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  which 
must  prove  eminently  hostile  to  the  purity  of  religion.8 
Here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  controversy.  Too  many 
Christians  are  constantly  affirming  we  have  no  moral 
or  religious  knowledge  without  the  Bible;  and  their 
opponents  are  perpetually  crying,  The  Bible  can  give  us 
no  additional  knowledge  to  what  we  have  without  it. 
Both  statements,  we  apprehend,  are  wrong.  We  might 
almost  say  they  are  inexcusably  wrong  after  what 
Butler  has  written  on  the  following  theme :  i  The  im- 

1  Infidelity,  p.  178.  *  See  Infidelity,  pp.  201,  202. 
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portance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly  appear, 
by  considering  it  more  distinctly :  First,  as  a  republi- 
cation and  external  institution  of  natural  or  essential 
religion,  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of 
mankind,  and  intended  to  promote  natural  piety  and 
virtue;  and  secondly,  as  containing  an  account  of  a 
dispensation  of  things  not  discoverable  by  reason,  in 
consequence  of  which  several  distinct  precepts  are  en- 
joined us.'1 

Origen. — It  is  affirmed  that  mankind 

JS  THERE  RELI-  ^  i  i  • 

gious  Knowledge  have  no  moral  and  religious  knowledge 

APART  FROM  REVE-     exce    %  what    they  derive   from  ^      gy^ 
LATION?  r  J  7 

and  that  for  two  substantial  reasons. 
First,  In  point  of  fact,  nobody  can  tell  us  what  that 
knowledge  is  ;  and  secondly,  the  supposition  of  its 
possession  is  unnecessary  in  conducting  the  Christian 
argument.  If  men  possessed  religious  knowledge  and 
a  moral  law  independently  of  the  Bible,  these  might 
be  allowed  to  form  a  criterion,  if  we  only  knew  what 
they  were.  *  Are  not  the  vast  majority  of  men  at  this 
moment; — have  they  not  been  in  all  ages — bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones ;  worshipping  all  sorts  of 
false  deities,  and  honouring  them  with  rites  well  worthy 
of  them  ?  Has  there  not  been  among  vast  communi- 
ties for  unknown  ages,  the  easiest  reception  of  the 
most  hideous  superstition, — the  most  unshrinking,  un- 
questioning perpetration  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties 
and  pollutions,  in  obedience  to  even  the  falsest  pre- 
tensions of  priestcraft?  Is  it  not  the  rarest  thing 
to  find  men  evincing  any  capacity  for  criticising  the 
religious  and  moral  systems  by  which  their  faculties 

1  Analogy,  Part  ii.  chap.  i. 
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have  been  swathed  and  bound  from  infancy?  It  is 
plain  they  do  not.'1 

Celsus. — The  facts  are  admitted  as  you  describe 
them.  They  are,  however,  of  no  avail  in  the  argument, 
unless  you  infer  from  them,  as  your  author  does,  that 
the  heathen  could  not  do  any  better  than  they  did,  and 
consequently  are  not  guilty  and  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion, but  are  simply  objects  of  commiseration  and  pity. 
Now  your  Bible  affirms  that  they  are  guilty;  and  I 
am  surely  right  in  inferring  that  they  could  have  done, 
and  ought  to  have  done  better.  Moreover,  the  author 
referred  to  is  constrained  to  admit  that  men  have,  or 
may  have,  some  knowledge  independently  of  divine 
revelation,  when  he  says  that  we  are  allowed  L  partially 
to  judge  of  God's  character,  rights,  and  jurisdiction.'9 

Origen. — Well,  then,  do  tell  us  what  your  standard 
is;  set  before  us  'the  fixed  basis  of  morality,'  'the 
common  conscience  and  heart  morality.'  'Is  it  an 
absolutely  invariable  standard,  or  a  variable  one,  that 
is  spoken  of?  or  is  it  a  measure  of  India  rubber,  that 
will  hold  three  bushels  or  one  ?  Whose  "  fixed  moral 
basis  ?  "  That  of  the  New  Zealander,  or  of  a  Hottentot, 
or  of  an  ancient  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Jew,  or  of  a 
Hindoo,  or  of  a  Chinese,  or  of  an  Englishman?  For 
all  these  have  had  very  discordant  notions  on  many 
points  ot  morals,  and  therefore  (as  well  as  for  other 
reasons)  about  God.  Or  is  everybody  in  general 
meant,  and  nobody  in  particular?'3 

Celsus. — Your  argument  has  two  edges.  The  Bible 
is,  of  course,  your  criterion  or  basis.  But  the  Bible  is 
nothing  to  anybody  except  as  it  is  understood  or  inter- 

1  A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  104.  2  Ibid.  p.  48.  8  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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preted.  Now,  pray,  whose  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
is  your  fixed  moral  and  spiritual  basis  ?  Which  doctor 
is  your  authority  ?  Whose  doctrine  is  your  standard 
— that  of  Arius  or  Luther ;  that  of  John  Knox  or  John 
Wesley ;  that  of  Canterbury  or  the  Vatican ;  that  of 
Calvin  or  Arminius ;  that  of  the  Quakers  or  Moravians; 
that  of  Sandemanians,  or  Hutchinsonians,  or  Sweden- 
borgians,  or  Muggletonians,  or  Fifth-monarchy  men  ? 

Theologus. — The  mere  fact  that  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious standard  is  not  known,  or  not  recognised,  or  not 
obeyed,  whether  among  heathens  or  Christians,  cannot 
be  admitted  as  evidence  that  there  is  in  reality  no 
such  standard  at  all,  or  that  it  cannot  be  found  by  a 
diligent  and  honest  search. 

We  quote  again  from  Butler,  who  is  oflener  praised 
than  pondered :  '  Objections  from  the  perversion  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  supposition  of  its  having 
had  but  little  good  influence,  however  innocently  they 
may  be  proposed,  yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  con- 
clusive, upon  any  principles  but  such  as  lead  to  down- 
right Atheism ;  because  the  manifestation  of  the  law 
of  nature  by  reason,  which  upon  all  principles  of 
Theism  must  have  been  from  God,  has  been  perverted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  One 
cannot  proceed  one  step,  in  reasoning  upon  natural 
religion,  any  more  than  upon  Christianity,  without 
laying  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their 
perversions,  but  by  their  genuine  tendencies ;  not  by 
what  they  do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but  by  what  they 
would  effect  if  mankind  did  their  part ;  that  part  which 
is  justly  put  and  left  upon  them.    It  is  altogether  as 
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much  the  language  of  one  as  of  the  other :  He  that  is 
unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still  (Rev.  xxii.  11).  The  light  of  reason  does 
not,  any  more  than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to 
submit  to  its  authority  ;  both  admonish  them  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  together  with  the  conse- 
quences of  each ;  and  after  this,  leave  them  at  full 
liberty  to  act  just  as  they  please,  till  the  appointed 
time  of  judgment.  Every  moment's  experience  shows 
that  this  is  God's  general  rule  of  government.'1 

Origen. — But  the  existence  of  a  moral  standard, 
independently  of  the  Bible,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
Christian  argument.  For  *  the  first  principle  of  morals 
is  the  implicit  submission  of  a  creature  to  the  Creator, 
absolute  surrender  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  whose 
declared  will  is  of  itself  all-sufficient  authority.' 2  *  The 
authority  of  God  is  of  itself,  even  if  no  reasons  were 
given,  and  none  were  imaginable  but  His  will,  the 
sufficient  and  all-sufficient  authority.'8 

Celsus. — Your  principle,  then,  is  this,  that  actions 
are  right,  simply  because  God  wills  them ;  and  you 
reject  the  other  principle,  that  God  wills  them  because 
they  are  right.  On  this  supposition,  our  argument 
would  clearly  be  at  an  end,  provided  you  adhered  to 
your  own  assumption.  But  this  you  cannot  do.  If 
actions  are  right,  simply  because  God  wills  them,  then 
God  cannot  manifest  His  righteousness  to  His  intelli- 
gent creatures.  But  you  say  that  'the  Bible  theory 
.  .  .  does  not  shut  the  door  against  the  possibility  of 
God's  proving  Himself  a  moral  Governor ;  on  the  con- 
trary, assures  us  that  He  will  prove  Himself  an  exact 

Analogy,  part  ii.  chap.  i.         9A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  107.         8  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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one.'1    And  in  the  very  next  page  of  the  same  book 

an  appeal  is  made  to  i  the  general  convictions  of  men 

in  all  ages,'  and  to  certain  l  moral  intuitions,'  to  show 

that  such  a  being  as  some  persons  call  God  *  is  not  the 

God  of  human  consciousness.' 

Origen. — We  admit,  of  course,  the  receptivity  of 

„   ,  „  the  human  mind ;  its  power  to  acquire 

Men's  Capacities.  r  ^ 

knowledge.     *  I  see  that  men  have  moral 

capacities ;  but  I  see  also  with  my  own  eyes,  and  other 
men  see  it  too,  that  those  capacities,  as  they  are  vari- 
ously developed,  lead  to  the  most  various  and  erroneous 
"  moral  judgments,"  and  consequently  also  to  the  most 
various  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  They 
are  in  every  man,  as  is  the  instrument  that  has  de- 
veloped them,  varying  between  the  wide  limits  of  a 
"  Hottentot  and  a  St.  Paul."'2 

Celsus. — Our  moral  capacities  l  are  in  every  man,  as 
is  the  instrument  that  has  developed  them!!'  If 
nothing  be  due  to  our  use  or  abuse  of  the  instrument, 
and  of  our  capacities  too,  you  should  have  said  so  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  we  could  have  recognised  at  once  in  your 
statement  the  logic  of  Spinoza  or  of  the  Koran.  Nay 
more,  if  in  any  case  the  instrument  by  which  our 
capacities  are  developed  be  a  bad  one,  who  is  the 
author  of  it  ?  If  you  say  God  is  its  author,  you  make 
Him  the  originator  of  evil.  If  you  affirm  that  man 
is  its  author,  you  attribute  to  him  something  more 
than  mere  capacity. 

Origen. — c  The  concession  of  the  principle,  that  from 
vriihout  there  may  come  a  light  which  may  develop 
into  act  the  latent  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  of 

1  A  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  pp.  60,  61.  *  Ibid.  p.  112. 
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our  nature,  is  sufficient  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dogma, 
"that  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially  impossible  to  man."'1 

Celsus. — It  is  granted  that  man's  capacities  or 
powers  are  developed  only  by  coming  into  contact 
with  objects  external  to  himself.  What  we  maintain  is 
this,  that  if  our  moral  and  spiritual  capabilities  are  not 
developed  at  all  till  the  Bible  develops  them,  then  are 
we  not  responsible  beings  till  this  development  takes 
place.  And  we  further  maintain,  that  whatever  ex- 
ternal object  is  the  first  instrument  to  develop  our 
moral  capacities,  it  cannot,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  development,  be  invested  with  authority ;  for 
the  very  conception  of  authority,  and  the  rightfulness 
of  submission  thereto,  implies  some  development  of 
our  spiritual  faculties. 

Origen. — Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said,  it 
is  plain  that,  i  amidst  the  variety  of  human  judgments, 
a  fixed  basis  of  morality  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  a 
quicksand,  without  any  personal  God.'2 

Celsus. — You  are  surely  not  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  many  of  your  own  friends  cannot  find  a  personal 
God  except  on  the  basis  of  man's  moral  nature.  Nor 
is  there  any  escape  from  this  inference,  that  if  man 
without  the  Bible  be  entirely  without  light,  he  'is 
inwardly  so  dark  that  he  cannot  possibly  have  any 
religion  but  what  he  receives  blindly.' 

Origen. — Then  you  believe  that  there  are  '  definite 
h  priori  notions,  which  everywhere  enable  man  at  once 
to  pronounce  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whatever 
professes  to  be  an  external  revelation.'8 

1  A  Defence,  etc.,  p.  93.  2  Ibid.  pp.  63,  64.  8  Ibid,  p  94. 
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Bible   assumes        Theobgus.— Some  ^  indeed  have  con- 
some  Truths  and  tended  for  such  a  position ;  but  it  seems 

REVEALS  OTHERS.        .        r        i  i  j    j  -i     •  i       j 

to  be  loosely  worded,  and  is  somewhat 
extravagant.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  now 
led  by  the  discussion  is  this :  The  necessities  of  the 
Christian  argument  constrain  us  to  admit  that  there 
is  in  mankind,  independently  of  written  revelation, 
some  knowledge  of  religion  and  morality,  which  im- 
plies something  like  a  standard  or  criterion ;  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  pointing  to  that  standard  does  not 
prove  its  non-existence,  or  the  impossibility  of  finding 
it.  We  have  been  led  to  perceive,  also,  that  the  Bible 
is  intended  to  reveal  to  man  something  additional  to 
what  he  knew  before,  and  very  precious  in  itself;  and 
the  very  possibility  of  such  a  revelation  implies,  as  the 
terms  in  which  the  revelation  itself  is  couched  show, 
that  those  to  whom  it  is  made  not  only  have  moral 
capacities,  but  also  have  these  capacities  to  some  ex- 
tent developed,  as  intelligent  beings,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  responsibility.  *  Among  pagans,1  says  Neander, 
'  the  transient  flashes  of  a  deeply-seated  consciousness 
of  God — the  sporadic  revelations  of  Him  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  who  has  not 
left  Himself  without  witness  among  any  people — those 
testimonia  animce  naturaliter  Christiana  (as  itgis  expressed 
by  an  ancient  father),  which  pointed  to  Christianity, 
are  too  clear  to  be  mistaken.'1 

Celsus. — I  have  just  found  a  passage  in  the  work  of 
a  Christian  advocate,  which,  if  I  could  not  show  you 
the  page  where  it  is  printed,  you  would  have  asserted, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  opponent  of  Chris- 

1  General  History,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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tianity :  *  If  men's  religious  sensibilities  were  already 
awake — if  the  spiritual  life  had  already  been  begotten 
in  them — if  their  souls  were  on  the  point  of  detaching 
themselves  from  the  low  and  the  trivial  interests  of 
the  hour,  and  were  on  the  earnest  look-out  for  objects 
to  gratify  their  higher  instincts,  and  to  nourish  their 
diviner  capabilities — this  material  universe  would  no 
doubt  exhibit  a  fulness  and  a  force  of  symbolic  signi- 
ficance adequate  not  only  for  instructional,  but  for 
emotional,  improvement  and  elevation.  We  make  no 
question  that  there  have  been  occasional  instances, 
and  that  there  are  still,  although  rare  indeed,  in  which 
the  Father  of  Spirits  has  looked  in  upon  the  human 
soul  through  the  medium  of  Nature,  and  has  won  from 
it  an  inarticulate  response  which,  rightly  interpreted, 
would  be,  "  Let  me  come  to  Thine  arms — let  me  rest 
on  Thy  bosom — let  me  lose  my  littleness  in  Thy  great- 
ness, and  merge  my  will  in  Thine."'1 

Theologus. — It  is  necessary  to  maintain,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  integrity  of  man's  responsibility  under  all 
circumstances,  and  on  the  other,  the  peculiar  precious- 
ness  of  God's  revealed  mercy.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
held  objectively,  that  not  one  of  the  sinful  children  of 
men  can  be  pardoned  and  accepted  of  God  except  on 
the  ground  of  Christ's  atoning  death,  it  must  also  be 
maintained  subjectively \  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve 
man's  responsibility,  that  men  destitute  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  may  and  ought  to  'seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him '  (Acts 
xvii.  27),  because  l  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons : 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 

1  Bases  of  Belief,  pp.  102,  103. 
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righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him'  (Acts  x.  34,  35). 
And  in  the  second  place,  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  the 
gospel,  it  must  be  contended  that  no  man  can  find 
God  except  through  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
— that  no  one  can  become  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  reconciliation  between  guilty  man  and  his  righteous 
Sovereign,  and  be  filled  'with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,1  except  through  the  knowledge  of  '  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,'  which  is  a  matter 
of  pure  revelation. 

Celsus. — These  views  are  materially  different  from 
what  some  have  told  us  of  Christianity ;  which  is 
represented  as  '  an  expedient,  not  to  impart  new 
religious  ideas,  but  to  vivify  pre-existent  ones  —  not 
so  much  to  convey  something  beyond  reach  to  the 
intellect,  as  to  stimulate  dormant  affections  and  sub- 
jugate the  will.'1  The  same  writer  has  elsewhere 
declared :  '  We  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that 
mankind  needed  not  so  much  a  directive  as  a  suasive 
revelation  of  God's  will.  It  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  as  given  us  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  its  leading  design  is,  not  so 
much  to  instruct  our  race  in  duties,  as  to  supply  a 
motive  for  their  performance.' 3 

Origen. — These  statements  are  very  loose  and  un- 
warranted ;  and  few,  if  any,  among  evangelical  Chris- 
tians have  any  sympathy  with  them.  '  The  eternal 
life,'  says  one,  *  which  is  offered  to  me  in  the  gospel 
— the  gospel  being  interpreted  as  it  is  in  my  creed, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of  as  if  it  were  a 
superfluous  announcement  of  known  moralities,  but  as 

1  Bases  0/ Belief,  p.  74.  *  Ibid.  p.  127. 
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a  revelation  of  truths  quite  unattainable  by  reason — 
is  of  universal  aptitude,  in  relation  to  human  nature 
in  its  actual  condition ;  and  it  must  be  so  thought  of, 
even  although  in  fact  it  were  but  one  in  millions  that 
should  accept  it.' l 

Celsus. — You  now  contend,  then,  for  these  three 
positions.  First,  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  manifes- 
tation or  discovery  of  new  and  otherwise  unobtainable 
truths.  Secondly,  that  there  is  an  aptitude  or  fitness 
between  this  revelation  and  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
And  thirdly,  that  though  millions  should  not  acknow- 
ledge or  act  upon  this  agreement  and  aptitude,  you 
would  still  maintain  that  it  exists.  In  the  last  point 
you  have  conceded  a  great  principle,  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  what  man  can  do,  or  should  do,  by  what  he 
has  done.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  second  point,  and 
to  this  plain  inference  which  ft  sustains,  that  if  there 
be  a  fitness  or  aptitude  in  what  you  affirm  to  be  a 
divine  revelation  in  relation  to  man's  nature,  there 
must  be  in  the  actual  or  possible  possession  of  man, 
even  while  destitute  of  that  revelation,  some  standard 
of  morality  and  some  religious  knowledge  ? 

Origen. — The  inference  is  legitimate.  'Christ,  as 
the  reformer  of  the  human  system  in  its  secular  aspect, 
takes  up  and  authenticates  those  well-understood 
principles  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  heard,  approve 
themselves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  which  the 
sages  of  all  times  have  recognised  and  taught.  That 
the  teaching  of  an  ethical  reformer  should  be  consen- 
taneous with  the  better  feelings  and  convictions  of 
men,   as  embodied  in  the   sayings   and  teachings  of 

1  Restoration  of  Belief,  p.  325. 
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minds  of  the  highest  order,  is  what  we  should  look 
for  as  the  First  requirement  in  one  who  comes 
forward  to  regenerate  a  world  that  has  fallen  into 
disorder.'1 

Celsus.  —  Was    Pliny  the  younger, 
then,  innocent  or  guilty  in  persecuting 
the  early  Christians  ?     Did  he  know,  or  might  he  have 
known,  that  he  was  doing  wrong  ? 

Origen. — c  This  enlightened  Roman  gentleman,  well 
conversant  as  he  was  with  whatever  had  been  said  and 
taught  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  was 
conscious  of  no  humiliation,  he  did  not  blush  when 
these  stupid  symbols  had  been  poised  near  him,  and 
he,  prompting  the  form  of  appellation — prceeunte  me — 
pointed  to  them  as  fit  objects  of  devout  regard.'2 
'  The  severities  to  which  Pliny  had  allowed  himself 
to  have  recourse  were  prompted  entirely  by  his  own 
sense  of  public  duty.' 3 

Celsus. — If  Pliny  could  go  to  such  lengths  in  cruelty 
and  degrading  idol- worship,  l  conscious  of  no  humilia- 
tion,' while  yet  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  '  those 
well-understood  principles  which  approve  themselves 
to  the  consciences  of  men,'  those  '  better  feelings  and 
convictions  embodied  in  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order,'  and  notwithstanding  this 
be  reckoned  '  an  enlightened  Roman  gentleman,' 
'  prompted  entirely  by  his  own  sense  of  duty,' — where* 
shall  we  look  for  those  i  sophistically  constituted  or 
sophisticated  and  debauched  minds,  that  do  succeed 
in  reasoning  themselves  out  of  their  instinctive  beliefs, 
— men  who,  with  a  suicidal  wantonness,  having  applied 

1  Restoration  o/BeUef,  p.  269.  *  Ibid.  p.  70.  8  Ibid.  p.  75. 
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logical  scissors  to  the  nerves  of  the  moral  life,  do,  and 
may,  with  truth  declare  that  they  are  conscious  of  no 
impulse  leading  them  to  look  to  the  supreme  power  or 
mercy  ? '  * 

Tkeologus. — Do  you  then  admit,  or  do  you  not,  that 
there  is  amongst  mankind  some  standard  of  morality 
independently  of  written  revelation  ?  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  you  to  be  consistent  with  yourself  either  in  its 
admission  or  rejection? 

Origen. — We  of  course  appeal  to  such  a  standard 
in  maintaining  the  internal  evidences  of  the  Bible. 
Take,  for  example,  the  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter. 
4  The  calm  majesty,  the  fervour,  the  bright  hopefulness, 
and  the  intense  moral  import  of  the  Epistle  carry  it 
home  to  every  ingenuous  mind  as  an  embodiment  of 
whatever  is  the  most  affecting  in  theology,  and  the 
most  effective  and  salutary  in  ethics.  With  those — 
if  there  are  any — who  have  no  consciousness  of  these 
qualities  in  the  writing  before  us,  I  should  not  court 
controversy.  In  any  such  instance,  nature  must  have 
dealt  in  a  very  parsimonious  manner  with  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  sophistry  must  have  greatly  overdone 
her  part.'2  'This  Epistle,  if  judged  of  purely  on  the 
ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  carries  home  to  our  under- 
standings and  best  feelings  an  irresistible  impression 
of  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  simplicity  of  the  writer. 
Search  the  entire  compass  of  ethical  writings,  ancient 
and  modern,  we  should  not  find  even  one  that  carries 
more  decisively  upon  it  the  characteristics  of  sincerity 
and  truthfulness.'3  Similar  remarks  apply  more  or 
less  to  every  page  of  the  Bible. 

1  Restoration  of  Belief \  p.  274.  2  Ibid.  p.  186.  3  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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Celsus. — Here,  then,  you  appeal  to  heathens  and 
infidels  to  judge  of  '  the  intrinsic  merits'  of  the  Bible, 
and  even  decline  to  have  any  controversy  with  those 
who  are  so  degraded  by  vice,  or  so  deficient  by  nature, 
as  to  be  unable  to  perceive  and  appreciate  its  moral 
and  spiritual  excellences,  which  of  course  they  cannot 
do  without  obtaining  a  conception  of  these  excellences 
from  some  other  source.     Elsewhere  you  say  as  to  the 
heathen,  that  in  the  course   of  the  arduous  martyr 
struggle  of  the  early  Christians,  c  a  New  Principle  came 
to  be  recognised,  and  a  New  Feeling  came  to  govern 
the  minds  of  men;  which  principle  and  feeling  con- 
ferred   upon  the   individual  man,   however   low  his 
rank,  socially  or  intellectually,  a  dignity  unknown  to 
classical  antiquity ;  and  which  yet  must  be  the  basis 
of  every  moral  advancement  we  can  desire,  or  think 
of  as  possible.'1     If,  then,  there  be  a  principle  and 
feeling  which  '  must  be  the  basis  of  every  moral  ad- 
vancement,' and  which  confer  a  dignity  unknown  to 
the  most  refined  and  cultured  heathens,  because  they 
can  be  produced  by  Christianity  alone — '  which  neither 
Pliny  nor  any  man  of  his  time  had  thought  of,  or 
could  have  been  made  to  comprehend'3 — how  can  you 
ask  such  men  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  intrinsic 
merits  and  moral  excellences  of  the  Bible  ? 

As  to  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  or  those  who 
decline  to  admit  its  claims  when  pressed  upon  them, 
you  smile  at  their  complaint  of  suffering  a  sort  of 
martyrdom  for  their  opinions,  or  their  convictions,  as 
they  would  call  them,  and  you  remark :  '  A  claim,  in 
behalf  of  the  gospel,  must  be  made  of  what  is  its  own, 

1  Restoration  0/ Belief,   p.  106.  2  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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and  which  these  writers,  without  leave  asked,  have 

appropriated.      As  to   every  word   and 
Is  there  Truth      ,  1      i       1         • 

or  Conscience  in  phrase  upon  which  the   significance   of 

Man  without  the  this  their  profession  (of  suffering  for  the 
truth)  turns,  it  must  be  given  up,  leav- 
ing them  in  possession  of  so  much  only  of  the  meaning 
of  such  phrases  as  would  have  been  intelligible  to 
Plutarch,  to  Porphyry,  and  to  M.  Aurelius.  A 
surrender  must  be  made  of  the  words  Conscience, 
and  Truth,  and  Righteousness,  and  Sin;  and,  alas! 
modern  unbelievers  must  be  challenged  to  give  me 
back  that  one  awe-fraught  Name  which  they  (must  I 
not  plainly  say  so  ?)  have  stolen  out  of  the  Book  :  when 
they  have  frankly  made  this  large  surrender,  we  may 
return  to  them  the  To  Geiov  of  classical  antiquity.  Yet 
this  plagiarism  as  to  terms  is  the  smaller  part  of  that 
invasion  of  rights  with  which  the  same  persons  are 

chargeable When  those  who,  after  rejecting 

Christianity,  talk  of  suffering  for  the  "  truth  of  God," 
and  speak  as  if  they  were  conscience-bound  "  toward 
God,"  they  must  know  that  they  not  only  borrow  a 
language  which  they  are  not  entitled  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  but  that  they  invade  a  ground  of  religious 
belief  whereon  they  can  establish  for  themselves  no 
right  of  standing.' l  But  let  me  ask  you  in  all  candour, 
how,  after  we  have  made  *  this  large  surrender/  and 
confessed  that  we  have  borrowed,  or  rather  *  stolen,' 
from  the  Bible,  not  only  the  terms,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  *  Conscience,  and  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  sin,'  and  after  penitently  acknowledging  our  worst 
plagiarism  of  all  in  respect  to  the  name  of  God  Himself, 

1  Restoration,  pp.  92,  93,  94. 
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how  can  we  be  considered  capable  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, as  you  ask  us  to  do,  upon  '  the  calm  majesty, 
the  fervour,  the  bright  hopefulness,  and  the  intense 
moral  import'  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  acqui- 
esce in  your  decision  that  it  is  *  an  embodiment  of 
whatever  is  the  most  affecting  in  theology,  and  the 
most  effective  and  salutary  in  ethics  ? '  I  can  under- 
stand you  when  you  say  that  you  should  not  court 
controversy  with  those  who  have  no  consciousness  of 
those  qualities.  But  for  that  very  reason  I  do  not  see 
that  there  can  be  any  controversy  at  all,  if  a  conscious- 
ness of  these  qualities  is  only  to  be  had  through  the 
Book  itself.  You  blast  the  very  rock  on  which  you 
build. 

Origen.  — '  Christianity  must  be  looked  at  in  its 
own  light.' l 

Celsus. — Very  good.  But  what  I  have  said  is  this, 
that  if  Christianity  be  the  only  moral  and  religious 
light  in  the  world,  controversy  between  us  is  vain ; 
and  the  very  arguments  which  you  use,  and  on  which 
you  rest  the  greatest  weight,  are  absurd.  *  You 
assume  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  order  that  you 
may  show  it  to  be  true.'2 

Origen. — '  I  admit  that  it  is  so,  in  great  measure, 
and  it  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things.  So  long  as 
your  mood  of  mind  is  this,  that  you  will  grant  nothing 
which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  deny,  you  will  catch 
only  a  glimpse  of  things,  disadvantageously  presented 
to  the  eye.  But  if  you  allow  me  to  exhibit  the  same 
objects  in  their  true  position,  and  in  their  natural 
proportions,  you  will  yourself  see   them  to  be  real. 

1  Restoration,  p.  235.  2  Ibid.  p.  236. 
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After  this  you  will  not  ask  me  to  follow  you  from  point 
to  point  in  so  rigid  a  manner.  If  I  undertook  to  teach 
you  the  modern  astronomy,  and  you  would  at  once 
grant  that  my  interpretation  of  the  visible  heavens  is 
the  true  one,  I  should  be  able  to  convince  you  that  it 
is  so  in  much  less  time,  and  by  a  far  less  painful 
process,  than  as  if  you  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground.' x 

Celsus. — It  appears,  then,  that  you  yourself  admit 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  position,  namely,  that 
you  have  been  begging  the  question  at  issue.  And 
you  now  assert  that,  in  assuming  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  true,  you  are  yielding 
to  necessity :  i  it  must  be  so,  in  the  nature  of  thing3.' 
The  assumption  of  such  a  necessity  is  scepticism  in  its 
subtlest  and  most  malignant  form.  I  am  no  such 
sceptic  as  that  Unbeliever  in  Christianity  though  I 
be,  I  profess  this  belief,  namely,  that  if  Christianity  be 
true,  it  is  possible  so  to  represent  it  to  the  human 
mind  as  to  be  free  from  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions in  itself,  and  in  its  proofs  or  evidences  unbetrayed 
by  vicious  argumentation. 

As  to  the  parallel  which  you  draw  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  modern  astronomy,  I  grant  that  in  a 
loose  and  popular  sense  your  remark  is  correct  enough. 
But  why  not  do  in  Christianity  what  has  been  done  in 
astronomy,  and  make  good  your  ground  '  from  point  to 
point  in  the  most  rigid  manner?'  Why  not  do  so, 
especially  when  there  are  individuals  who  do  '  make  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground?' 
Even  though  the  process  be  tedious  and  painful,  let  us 

1  Restoration,  p.  236. 
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have  it,  that  truth  may  not  suffer,  but  be  fully  vindi- 
cated. To  take  refuge  in  the  bare  assertion,  that  this 
achievement  cannot  be  effected,  looks  like  a  pusillani- 
mous betrayal  of  the  truth,  or  a  clumsy  effort  to  con- 
ceal your  own  incompetency. 

Theologus. — Why  should  not  Christians  honestly 
acknowledge  that  the  scientific  argument  for  Christi- 
anity in  its  present  state  of  development  is  incomplete? 
And  resting  the  strength  of  their  cause,  in  the  mean- 
time, on  its  practical  defences,  they  might  set  them- 
selves to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  truth  in  its 
scientific  aspect. 

Origen. — Well,  supposing  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  goal,  it  may  be  asked,  How  far  are  we  on 
the  way,  and  is  it  possible  to  compute  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  goal  ? 

Theologus. — One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is 
evidently  to  determine  the  moral  criterion  in  some 
form  or  other.  Even  the  practical  argument  demands 
the  establishment,  of  course  in  a  practical  shape,  of  the 
moral  standard. 

Origen.— How  would  you  state  the 
Criterion^0710^   criteri°n   m  morals  for    practical   pur- 
poses ? 

Theologus. — It  might  perhaps  be  stated  thus :  Every 
responsible  being  such  as  man  has  true  knowledge  of 
his  moral  and  religious  obligations  to  some  extent, 
more  or  less ;  and  the  man  who  does  not  act  up  to  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  is  guilty.  As  to  the  first 
point  in  this  statment,  it  will  not,  we  think,  be  dis- 
puted. 'For  neither  do  the  spirits  damned  lose  all 
their  virtue ; '  that  is,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  ethical 
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or  responsible  beings,  and  as  such  they  must  have 
some  moral  intelligence  and  conscience  left  to  them. 
How  much  more  the  children  of  men  in  their  present 
state  of  probation ! l  As  to  the  second  point,  his  pre- 
sent amount  of  knowledge  is  made  the  guide  in  moral 
questions  to  every  individual  man.  Conscience,  so 
commonly  pleaded,  cannot  be  considered  the  standard 
in  morality,  generally  or  scientifically,  because  it  is 
corrupted,  and  one  man's  professed  conscience  contra- 
dicts another's.  But  his  own  conscience,  honestly 
followed,  is  to  every  man  a  practical  guide,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  always  near  him,  and  is  not  wholly  blinded ;  and 
he  who  follows  the  light  which  he  has,  is  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  more. 

Origen. — How  do  you  apply  this  principle  in  defence 
of  Christianity  ? 

Theologus. — Simply  thus :  There  is  more  than  prima 
facie  evidence  to  show  that  Christianity  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  hearing.  When  Christianity  obtains  from  any 
man  a  fair  hearing,  there  is  a  congruity  or  harmony 
between  it  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  which 
brings  him  under  an  obligation  to  believe  and  obey. 

Origen. — If  any  one  disputes  this  position,  what 
Would  you  say  to  him  ? 

Theologus. — This  is  my  ultimatum  or  standpoint, 
and  I  cannot  reason  with  the  man  who  disputes  it.  If 
any  one  affirms  that  he  has  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously examined  Christianity,  and  has  found  in  it  no 

1  4  And  to  their  everlasting  anguish  still  * 

The  thunders  from  above  responding  spoke 
These  words,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  perdition 
Forlornly  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear, 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." ' — Pollok. 
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beauty  to  attract  his  affections,  no  truth  to  arrest  his 
soul,  no  authority  to  subdue  his  will,  with  such  an  one 
I  can  enter  into  no  controversy.1 

Celsus. — Ah  well,  that  makes  short  work  of  it.  As 
to  the  scientific  view  of  the  question,  have  you  any- 
thing to  advance  ? 

Theohgus. — In  this  case  the  difficulties,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  numerous  and  formidable.  Nor  do  I  feel 
that  I  as  an  individual,  or  as  occupying  my  present 
position,  am  under  any  special'  obligation  to  answer 
this  question. 

Celsus. — Has  anything  been  done  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  or  is  anything  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished ? 

Oriqen. — Much  has   been  attempted 
What  is  Sin?  ,      *         TT  .  ,    .    ..  ;    . 

at   least.      Here   is  a  definition  of  sin 

to  begin  with.  '  The  line  must  be  drawn  in  theory, 
as  we  may  be  sure  it  will  in  the  Divine  Judgment, 
between  the  natural  disorder  of  human  nature,  and 
the  wilful  sins  of  the  individual;  but  there  can  be 
nothing  objectionable,  if  we  consider  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Agency,  in  defining  sin 
to  be  whatever,  in  the  nature  or  agency  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  is  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Will,  or 
in  discord  with  the  harmony  of  His  works,  whether 
in  any  particular  instance  it  be  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary.'2 

Celsus. — Passing  the  objection  that  this  seems  to 
resolve  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue  into  a 


1  See  Turrett.  Institution  Loc.  ii.  Qu.  vi.  vii.-xL  et  xviii.     *  Non  necesse 
est  semper,  ut  quicquid  probatur  per  aliud  probetur,'  etc. 
*  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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Divine  volition,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  sin  or 
guilt  can  in  any  case  be  involuntary.  To  say  that 
some  sins  are  voluntary  and  some  involuntary,  is  '  most 
admired  confusion.'  The  guilt  that  is  involuntary  in 
the  creature,  must  be  ascribed  to  God  Himself,  or  to 
some  Manichean  eternal  principle  of  evil. 

Origen. — Ah,  you  don't  understand  me.  '  Every 
one  knows  that  prolonged  habits  of  vice  destroy  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  enslave  reason  to  passion ;  yet 
none  would  refuse  to  call  an  action  sinful,  because 
committed  by  a  man  who  has  become  the  slave  of 
sin.'1 

Celsus. — Of  course  such  an  action  is  guilty;  but 
who  would  call  it  involuntary,  when  it  is  plainly  the 
result  of  the  former  acts  of  the  will,  even  supposing 
that  the  man  was  the  most  fettered  slave  when  he 
committed  it  ? 

Theohgus. — There  is  obviously  a  distinction  between 
what  is  voluntary  directly  and  voluntary  indirectly, 
which  will  clear  up  the  present  question.  Many  sins 
can  only  be  regarded  as  indirectly  voluntary ;  to  call 
them  involuntary,  seems  altogether  inadmissible. 

Origen. — 'Evil  is,  at  the  most,  a  deprivation  of 
good.'2 

Celsus. — Does  this  mean  that  all  sin  is  involuntary  ? 
Please  to  explain  yourself. 

Origen. — '  If,  notwithstanding  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator,  sinfulness  and  imperfection  be  inseparable 
from  the  creature,  it  cannot  give  a  higher  view  of  the 
Divine  character,  to  regard  sinfulness  and  imperfection 
as  original  in  every  man,  than  as  transmitted  from 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  2  Ibid.  p.  HI. 
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generation  to  generation.'1  'It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  dealings  of  God  with  the  race  of  mankind  are  in 
some  way  dependent  upon  the  original  weakness  and 
frailty  of  human  nature.'*  'Evil  abounds  in  finite 
beings.'3 

Cekus. — If  I  understand  your  language,  you  identify 
the  necessary  imperfection  of  the  finite  creature  with 
evil  and  guilt.  This  interpretation  of  your  words  is 
the  only  one  which  will  bear  the  inference  which  you 
draw,  and  which,  you  say,  is  confirmed  by  revelation, 
namely,  '  that  every  man  will  be  accountable  for  his 
own  works,  and  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  heredi- 
tary taint  of  evil.'4  Is  this  indeed  the  doctrine  held 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  ?  Leaving  them  and  you 
to  settle  that  question,  I  go  on  to  observe  that  you  do 
not  adhere  consistently  to  your  own  opinion.  At  one 
turn  of  the  controversy  you  hold  this  opinion;  at 
another  turn  you  espouse  an  opinion  exactly  the  re- 
verse. For  example,  you  say:  'Morally,  a  creature 
must  surely  be  considered  perfect  when  it  is  in  exact 
adjustment  to  universal  nature,  in  all  the  relations  of 
the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  it;  when  its 
faculties,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  combine  in 
harmonious  action  in  themselves  and  with  the  world 
which  environs  it;  and  all  its  agency  is  directed, 
within  its  sphere,  to  fulfil  the  Will  of  God.  Such 
moral  perfection  is  certainly  conceivable,  and,  reason 
naturally  conjectures,  is  the  actual  condition  of  all 
the  creatures  as  they  proceed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator.'5     And  still  more  explicitly  do  you  con- 

1  Christian  Thernn,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  *  Ibid.  p.  358. 

8  Ibid.  p.  366.  4  Ibid.  p.  251.  5  Ibid.  p.  248. 
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tradict  yourself  when  you  remark:  'The  difference 
between  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  the 
opinion  that  man  was  originally  imperfect,  may  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  one  of  little  importance.  But 
it  touches  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  re- 
velation, and  extends  to  the  question  of  Christianity  or 
infidelity.'1 

Theobgns. — The  result  of  this  discussion  seems  to 
be,  that  in  order  to  establish  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity on  a  scientific  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  settle  the 
preliminary  question,  What  is  the  ethical  criterion  ?  or 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  or  between  sin  and  holiness  ?  Though  this 
question  be  encompassed  with  serious  difficulties — 
though  the  road  thus  indicated  as  the  one  in  which 
we  must  travel  be  rugged  and  steep — yet,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  only  legitimate  one  to  our  destination,  we 
should  nerve  our  minds  and  gird  up  our  loins  to  per- 
form the  journey. 

Origen. — Can  you  tell  us,  then,  what  is  the  criterion 
in  morals  ? 

Theologus. — We  do  not  by  any  means  profess  to 
solve  the  problem.  But  there  must  be  some  considera- 
tions, not  far  to  seek,  which  will  afford  some  material 
aid  in  any  attempt  to  reach  a  solution. 

Origen. — What  are  these  considerations  ? 

Theobgus. — At  your  request  I  have  no  objections 
to  state  briefly  some  thoughts  upon  this  topic,  which  I 
may  take  another  opportunity  of  unfolding  and  illus- 
trating. 

There  is,  however,  another  question  which  takes 

1  Christian  Theism,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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precedence  of  that  respecting  the  ethical 
Funda- 
mental f 


^SBeld£f&"   criterion,  and  which  forms  the  first  and 


great  topic  in  philosophy.  The  solution 
of  this  question  is  the  great  desideratum  of  modern 
speculation,  as  it  may  be  shown  to  be  common  to  all 
the  sciences.  Scientific  or  strictly  logical  evidence  on 
any  subject  must  have  for  its  foundation  a  definition  of 
terms  and  a  statement  of  first  principles.  Without  an 
exact  apprehension  of  what  is  assumed,  as  well  as  a 
correct  conception  of  what  is  to  be  proved,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  evidence  that  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  a  reflecting  mind.  Looking  at  matters  in  this  light, 
it  is  observed  that  all  human  knowledge  divides  itself 
into  two  branches:  Assumptions  and  Inferences, — 
truths  which  are  taken  for  granted,  and  truths  which 
are  not  assumed,  but  proved.  Aristotle  stated  this 
distinction  with  great  precision,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  problem,  therefore,  may 
be  proposed  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two  sorts 
of  truths,  which  have  been  designated  noetic  and 
dianoetic,  by  embodying  the  former  in  verbal  state- 
ments. To  express  simply  and  orderly  whatever  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
learning,  seems  to  be  the  very  first  duty  of  philosophy. 
The  want  of  such  a  statement  must  multiply  and 
aggravate  disputes,  and  frequently  retard  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  There  are  truths  which  we  legitimately 
believe,  which  we  cannot  but  believe,  but  which  we 
cannot  prove  by  falling  back  upon  anything  simpler  or 
surer  than  themselves.  What  are  these  truths  ?  No 
question  can  be  more  distinct  or  more  important, 

A  little  reflection  may  convince  us  that  a  clear 
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statement  of  our  primary  notions  and  first  principles 
would  tend  to  dispel  many  clouds  from  man's  in- 
tellectual firmament.  A  map  of  the  elevated  table- 
land, whence  all  the  sciences,  like  fertilizing  streams, 
take  their  rise,  would  confer  immense  advantage  on 
every  inquiring  mind:  it  would  accelerate  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  thoughtful,  and  facilitate  the  instruction 
of  the  thoughtless.  If  a  philosopher  shall  attempt  to 
prove  by  argument  one  of  our  fundamental  assumptions 
(and  how  often  has  this  been  done!),  his  conclusion 
will  be  true,  and  may  be  admitted  by  all ;  but  his  logic 
will  be  at  fault.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  is  resting 
on  a  truth  which  it  has  reached  by  a  forced  and 
illegitimate  road.  Again,  if  a  philosopher  shall  assume 
what  needs  to  be  proved  (and  has  this  never  been 
done  ?),  his  whole  demonstration  will  be  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand.  If  his  fundamental  position  be 
not  only  illogically  assumed,  but  in  itself  false — not 
only  formally,  but  really,  erroneous — the  superstructure 
will  be  nothing  better  than  rubbish.  The  confounding, 
then,  of  assumptions  and  inferences — of  what  cannot  be 
proved  and  what  must  be  proved — the  want  of  some 
well-defined  line  between  these  two  widely  different 
domains,  has  not  only  given  support  and  vigour  to 
numerous  errors,  but  throws  a  dimness  on  the  scientific 
or  speculative  aspect  of  every  truth  which  mankind 
have  hitherto  embraced.  No  one  proposition  can  be 
expounded  and  defended  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
form  till  we  can  distinctly  say :  So  much  we  assume ; 
so  much  we  prove  or  demonstrate  by  the  help  of  these 
assumptions. 

It  is  our  conviction   that  the   proposition  which 
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asserts  the  existence  of  God  will  be  found  to  be  itself 
one  of  our  fundamental  truths,  or  to  be  an  immediate 
and  obvious  inference  from  them.  Proceeding,  then, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
case — that  God  exists,  and  that  He  is  the  Creator  of 
man — we  shall  throw  out  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the 
ethical  criterion. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  in  this 
CBnraioNENTIFIC  investigation  is,  What  are  the  objects,  of 
all  which,  and  of  which  alone,  virtue  or 
vice  (sin  or  holiness)  is  predicated?  We  shall  call 
these  objects  ethical,  to  distinguish  them  from  non- 
ethical  objects,  or  those  which  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  and  unworthy  of  either  praise  or  blame. 
Ethical  objects,  we  conceive,  are  those  living  beings 
whose  constitution  is  found  to  embrace  the  various 
elements  of  ethical  discussion,  such  as  desire,  action, 
volition,  intelligence,  and  conscience.  The  ethical 
quality,  or  the  function  of  accountability,  attaches  not 
to  this  or  the  other  part  of  man,  to  this  or  that  develop- 
ment of  his  nature,  but  to  man  himself.  The  question, 
then,  What  is  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  ? 
resolves  itself  into  a  more  manageable  question,  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  moral  and  an  immoral 
being? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  inquire  what 
sort  of  a  creature  man  is,  as  an  ethical  or  responsible 
agent.  As  such  he  appears  to  us  to  be  possessed  of 
Desires,  Actions,  Intelligence,  Will,  and  the  Ethical 
Sentiment  or  Conscience. 

As  to  the  Desires  of  mankind,  they  are  either  proper 
or  improper,  or,  to  use  words  which  may  be  found  more 
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precise,  normal  or  abnormal.  If  there  be  harmony  and 
agreement  between  the  object  which  is  desired,  and 
the  constitution  and  situation  of  the  agent  desiring  it, 
the  desire  is  suitable  or  normal.  If  there  be  no  such 
accordance  between  ourselves  and  the  things  which  we 
are  desiring  and  wishing,  our  desires  are  unworthy  and 
abnormal. 

In  regard  to  Actions,  they  admit  of  the  same  two- 
fold division  as  desires ;  for  action,  we  are  disposed  to 
consider,  is  nothing  else  than  the  gratification  of 
desire.  Man  never  acts  without  a  desire  of  some  sort. 
If  the  desire  gratified  by  an  action  be  abnormal  or 
normal,  so  is  the  action.  It  is  well  to  notice  that  this 
distinction  of  our  desires  and  actions  extends  to  every 
action  and  every  desire.  The  inference  is  clear  and 
weighty,  that  no  action  of  an  ethical  or  responsible 
being  is  indifferent. 

The  Intelligence  possessed  by  an  accountable  being 
has  such  functions  as  the  following  to  discharge. 
1.  To  distinguish  between  his  normal  and  abnormal 
desires  and  actions,  and  between  the  relative  values  of 
two  normal  desires  when  the  gratification  of  both  is 
impracticable.  2.  To  determine  the  fit  and  proper 
means  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  3.  To 
determine  what  are  the  final  desires  or  ultimate  aims 
worthy  of  his  immortal  nature. 

Now,  in  a  responsible  being,  desire  does  not  pass 
into  action  without  the  interposition  of  his  Will  In 
any  case,  when  the  desire  is  passing  into  action,  the 
agent  either  knows  or  he  does  not  know,  whether  the 
desire  he  is  contemplating  the  gratification  of  be 
normal  or  abnormal.     If  he  does  not  know  whether 
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the  desire  be  normal  or  abnormal,  his  ignorance  is 
avoidable  or  unavoidable.  If  his  ignorance  be  un- 
avoidable, he  is  not  responsible  ;  if  it  be  avoidable,  he 
is  blameworthy.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  when 
an  ethical  being  is  about  to  will  the  gratification  of 
a  desire,  he  knows  whether  that  desire  be  normal  or 
abnormal.  On  this  supposition,  four  distinct  manifesta- 
tions of  ethical  agency  will  emerge.  1.  The  desire  of 
the  agent  may  be  normal,  and  his  belief  or  knowledge 
respecting  it  may  also  be  normal ;  that  is,  the  desire 
may  be  really  good,  and  the  agent  be  right  in  believing 
it  to  be  good.  Let  such  a  volition  as  this  be  called 
normal.  2.  The  desire  may  be  abnormal,  and  the  belief 
regarding  it  normal ;  that  is,  the  desire  may  be  actu- 
ally bad,  and  the  agent  know  very  well  that  it  is  bad, 
and  yet  gratify  it.  Let  such  a  volition  be  called 
directly  abnormal.  3.  It  is  possible  that,  while  the 
desire  is  in  itself  normal,  the  belief  of  the  agent  re- 
specting it  may  be  abnormal ;  that  is,  an  action  may 
be  lawful  enough  in  itself,  while  an  individual  believes 
it  to  be  unlawful.  The  commission  of  an  action  in 
such  circumstances  involves  guilt.  This  volition  must 
be  designated,  like  the  former,  directly  abnormal.  4.  It 
is  very  common  for  a  desire  to  be  abnormal,  and  a 
man's  belief  regarding  it  abnormal  too;  in  other  words, 
an  action  may  be  wrong,  and  the  agent  may  consider 
it  right.  This  volition  will  be  recognised  as  abnormal 
indirectly. 

The  above  statement  assumes  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
will  of  a  responsible  being  does  not  always  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  understanding  in  gratifying  his  desires, 
and  also  that  in  this  neglect  to  obey  the  voice  of  reason 
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lies  the  essence  of  guilt.  We  are  thus  led  to  such 
conclusions  as  the  following : — 

The  first  guilt  of  an  ethical  being  consists  in  grati- 
fying an  irregular  or  abnormal  desire,  while  he  knows 
that  it  is  such,  and  has  power  to  refrain  from  the 
gratification. 

One  abnormal  volition,  or  one  guilty  action  as  just 
described,  constitutes  an  ethical  being  immoral;  or, 
conversely,  he  only  is  a  moral  or  virtuous  agent  all 
whose  volitions  are  normal,  or  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  transgression. 

A  moral  agent,  without  any  marvellous  stretch  of 
his  understanding,  but  in  th«  ordinary  and  easy  use  of 
it,  while  believing  that  his  actions  are  normal,  believes 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  conducive  to  his  own  best  welfare. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  ethical  being  can  cer- 
tainly know  what  is  normal  or  right  in  desire  and 
action,  is  by  the  use  of  his  understanding  in  examin- 
ing the  nature  of  himself  and  the  objects  of  his 
desire,  or  by  soipe  authorized  manifestation  of  his 
Maker's  will. 

The  only  legitimate  way  in  which  man,  as  a  respon- 
sible being,  can  pursue  his  good  upon  the  whole,  is  by 
pursuing  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  in  the  manner 
just  indicated. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  at  present 
to  specify  the  various  features  of  the  immoral  agent, 
or  to  state  the  different  steps  by  which  we  have  been 
led  to  these  conclusions.  Let  it  suffice  to  sum  up  the 
character  of  the  virtuous  or  moral  agent.  It  consists 
not  only  in  a  permanent  and  paramount  desire  to  con- 
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form,  but  also  in  actually  conforming,  in  everything, 
to  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  or  to  some  authentic  pro- 
mulgation of  the  will  of  his  Maker,  by  which  course, 
as  he  knows,  his  own  true  welfare  is  best  consulted. 
The  dictates  of  his  reason  may  be  supplemented,  but 
are  never  opposed,  by  the  manifested  will  of  God.  By 
a  perpetual  and  dutiful  attention*  to  the  good  and 
righteous  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  when  made 
known,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such,  to  the  teaching  of 
his  own  understanding,  an  individual  will  continue  in 
that  state  of  happiness  and  perfection  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable,  and  which  his  Creator  intended  that 
he  should  enjoy.  Every  movement  of  this  perfect 
creature  will  reflect  honour  upon  Him  whose  work- 
manship he  is.  The  moral  being  will  perceive  that 
such  is  the  fact,  and  will  desire  that  so  it  should  be. 
His  every  act,  whether  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  which  God  has  given  him,  or  in  obe- 
dience to  some  express  divine  command,  is  thus  homage 
directly  and  worthily  rendered  to  Deity.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  issue  of  his  conduct  or  the  intention  of 
his  heart  be  considered,  it  would  appear  that,  what- 
ever the  moral  agent  does,  he  does  it  to  the  glory  of 
his  God. 

These  principles  may  be  vindicated,  we  think,  on 
strictly  philosophical  or  scientific  ground.  Grant  us 
these,  or  some  such  principles  as  these,  and  we  feel  as 
if  we  might  hopefully  undertake,  with  the  aid  also  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  brought  in  the 
different  preceding  discussions,  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  Christianity  against  all  deistical  objections.  If,  how- 
ever, everything  in  the  form  of  an  ethical  basis  or 
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moral  criterion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  common  to 
both  parties,  be  refused,  the  controversy,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  see  by  actual  observation,  must  prove  to 
be  endless  and  unsatisfactory. 
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REASON  AND  FAITH  :  THEIR  CLAIMS  WITHOUT  CONFLICT. 

(Theologus  loquitur.) 

There  are  two  facts  which  have  been  elicited  in 
these  discussions,  and  which  cannot  but  be  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  higher  literature  of  the  age,  and 
which  are  as  pregnant  with  interest  as  they  are  pal- 
pable to  observation.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  this, 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ethical  ques- 
tions, those  who  hold  the  same  conclusions,  or  contend 
for  the  same  great  truths,  are  not  substantially  agreed 
in  their  statements  of  the  main  arguments  by  which 
their  common  position  is  supported.  The  second  fact 
that  obtrudes  itself,  and  which  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first,  is  this,  that  on  some  points,  which 
are  generally  and  justly  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance,  the  most  intelligent  and  religious 
among  mankind  are  found  to  be  not  only  of  various 
sentiments,  but  in  actual  collision  and  conflict. 

Those  who  maintain  the  validity  of  natural  religion, 
for  example,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  doctrines  which 
it  embraces ;  and  what  is  more,  they  are  not  at  one 
in  stating  the  evidence  of  those  doctrines  which  they 
in  common  believe  it  to  embrace.  This  want  of 
agreement  consists  not  merely  in  variety  of  language 
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and  illustration,  or  in  a  different  arrangement  of  topics, 
or  in  any  other  diversity  of  inferior  moment,  but  also 
not  unfrequently  in  direct  and  unqualified  contradic- 
tion. Some,  for  instance,  deny  that  the  assertion  of 
divine  existence  either  requires  or  admits  of  proof; 
some,  again,  affirm  that  proof  is  needed,  and  must  be 
adduced.  Among  the  latter  class  one  finds  sufficient 
evidence  in  himself;  another  denies  this,  and  finds 
sufficient  evidence  only  in  the  material  universe ;  and 
a  third  rejects  both  opinions,  and  finds  his  belief  in 
Deity  warranted  only  by  taking  a  conjoined  view  of 
himself  and  the  world  of  matter.  The  conclusiveness 
of  the  argument  from  design  is  maintained  by  some 
and  refused  by  others. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  look  into  the  literature  which 
expounds  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  being 
a  religion  from  God,  we  observe  not  only  diversity,  but 
opposition — not  only  variety,  but  contradiction.  Some 
contend  that  sufficient  evidence  for  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Bible  lies,  and  must  lie,  within  the  book  itself. 
Others  maintain  that  the  historic  evidence  is  at  once 
necessary  and  of  itself  sufficient.  These  last,  more- 
over, are  by  no  means  harmonious  in  their  modes  of 
developing  the  historic  argument.  Some  assert  that 
miracles  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  authenticate  a 
divine  commission  or  message ;  while  others  affirm 
that  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  imperfect,  and  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  virtuous  character  of  the 
messenger,  and  the  verisimilitude  of  his  message. 

This  repugnance  or  contrariety  of  sentiment  and 
judgment  appears  not  only  in  unfolding  the  evidences 
of  religion,  but  also   in  explaining   and  inculcating 
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religious  truths ;  that  is,  not  only  in  discussing  more 
abstruse  and  speculative  problems,  but  also  in  enforc- 
ing the  most  fundamental  and  onerous  duties.  The 
question,  What  is  faith?  gives  rise  to  much  controversy, 
and  carries  us  immediately  into  the  depths  of  philo- 
sophy, and  among  the  momentous  practical  realities  of 
our  responsibility.  The  ingenuous  mind,  while  yet 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  and  trembling 
on  the  confines  of  eternal  bliss  or  woe,  is  perplexed  and 
almost  confounded  by  noticing,  that  among  the  most 
reputable  disciples  of  Christ  contradictory  opinions 
prevail,  as  to  what  that  act  is  by  which  he  should 
become  a  Christian.  Some  doctors  assure  him  that  it 
is  in  itself  a  mere  intellectual  act,  while  others  protest 
against  this  view  as  most  erroneous  and  dangerous. 
We  need  only  allude  to  such  controversies  as  those 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  extent  of  human 
depravity  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  nature 
of  divine  inspiration,  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement, 
and  the  duty  of  civil  government  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. Conflicting  opinions  have  not  only  been 
adopted  on  these  and  other  points,  but  the  holders  of 
these  contradictory  sentiments  have  each  believed  and 
maintained,  that  the  reception  of  his  own  view  and  the 
rejection  of  its  opposite  was  identified  with  the  integrity 
of  truth  and  the  weightiest  interests  of  men.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  even  with  a  written  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  in  their  hands,  are  frequently  found  to  be 
mutually  and  diametrically  opposed,  while  discussing 
the  most  significant  truths  and  enforcing  the  most 
urgent  duties. 
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The  contradictions  prevalent  among  Christian  men 
resolve  themselves,  however,  into  disputes  in  specu- 
lative philosophy,  ethical  science,  or  grammatical  in- 
terpretation. Whatever  disadvantages,  therefore, 
Christians  labour  under  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
repugnance  of  some  of  their  views,  they  occupy  an 
intellectual  position  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  general  students  of  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  language.  The  controversies  that  have  disturbed 
schools  and  colleges  and  learned  men,  are  necessarily 
transferred  to  the  arena  of  the  Christian  church,  or 
spring  up  spontaneously  there,  because  the  topics 
of  discussion  are  fundamentally  common,  both  to 
those  within  and  to  those  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

While  revolving  these  facts,  the  question  arises,  Is 
there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  these  controversies, 
some  or  all  of  them,  shall  terminate, — these  contra- 
dictions disappear, — and  the  truth,  hitherto  half-con- 
cealed, shine  forth  in  a  form  so  distinct,  and  in  colours 
so  brilliant,  as  to  win  the  conviction  of  every  honest 
mind?  A  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
involves  many  considerations,  and  calls  for  the  removal 
of  some  weighty  objections.  But  that  the  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  will  on  reflection 
be  doubted  by  few. 

Every  thoughtful  man  will  at  once  reject  the  sup- 
position, that  conflicting  sentiments,  especially  on  the 
matters  that  have  been  specified,  should  continue  for 
ever  unreduced,  and  fill  human  society  with  distraction. 
Such  a  supposition  seems  to  imply,  that  one  chief  end 
for  which  intelligent  beings  like  men  have  been  created, 
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is  to  be  intellectual  gladiators.  We  may  indeed  admit 
that  intellectual  conflict  will  be  eternal,  if  it  be  also 
conceded  that  the  ground  of  conflict  will  be  ever 
changing — that  whenever  a  dispute  is  terminated  by 
the  establishment  of  truth,  a  new  contest  will  arise 
only  to  issue  in  a  fresh  victory.  But  to  imagine  that 
intelligent  beings  shall  exhaust  their  immortal  energies 
in  mutual  contradictions  on  questions  of  moment,  is 
monstrously  absurd.  If  through  the  lapse  of  countless 
ages  there  will  always  be  found  problems  to  exercise 
man's  increasing  powers,  and  if  controversies  will  be 
ever  emerging  to  stimulate  these  powers  to  their 
utmost  intensity,  it  can  only  be  by  new  difficulties 
appearing  after  the  old  have  vanished.  No  drudgery 
can  be  conceived  more  painful  or  degrading,  than 
endless  disputation  and  collision  on  a  vital  problem 
that  shall  remain  for  ever  unresolved. 

While  our  speculative  or  theoretic  contradictions 
are  in  themselves  intolerable  to  every  well-constituted 
mind,  they  assume  a  graver  and  more  urgent  character, 
when  they  are  seen  in  many  cases  to  be  identified  with 
our  practical  quarrels,  and  thus  form  the  most  for- 
midable difficulty  in  the  way  of  social  improvement. 
The  mutual  antagonism  of  professed  friends  is,  in  every 
sphere  of  human  life,  always  more  disastrous  than  the 
attacks  of  an  open  enemy.  It  is  the  internal  weak- 
ness or  inherent  inconsistency  of  many  promising 
schemes  of  usefulness,  rather  than  the  outward  force 
of  opponents,  that  defeats  them,  and  consequently 
retards  the  amelioration  of  society.  Philanthropy 
herself,  therefore,  is  pleading  and  waiting,  bathed  in 
tears,  for  the  cessation  of  strife,   and  the  propitious 
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announcement  that  the  friends  of  truth  have  sheathed 
their  internecine  swords,  and  are  marching  one  in 
hand,  and  one  in  heart,  because  they  have  become  one 
in  knowledge  and  belief,  to  overcome  and  bless  the 
world.  While  we  are  looking  for  this  great  consum- 
mation, it  is  not  irrelevant  to  ask,  How  is  it  that  in  so 
many  cases  the  truth  is  so  slow  in  triumphing,  and  the 
conflict  so  fiercely  prolonged  ?  One  reason  not  unin- 
fluential  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  to  be  this,  that 
he  who  holds  the  truth  in  one  particular,  in  others 
holds  what  is  erroneous ;  in  other  words,  the  defender 
of  one  special  truth  is  not,  in  all  his  opinions  or  con- 
victions, consistent  with  himself  and  with  truth. 

Truth,  we  must  assume,  is  a  whole  of  many  parts, 
which  are  neither  disconnected  nor  disjointed,  neither 
isolated  nor  thrown  together  in  confusion.  As  there 
is  a  profound  harmony  between  each  truth  and  every 
other  truth,  so  every  erroneous  proposition  will  come 
into  conflict,  more  or  less  directly,  with  one  or  more 
propositions  that  are  true.  If  then,  on  any  occasion, 
a  particular  truth,  held  intelligently  by  one  man,  be 
assailed  or  denied  by  another  man,  the  strength  of  the 
assault  will  lie  very  materially  in  the  false  assumptions 
or  erroneous  propositions  held  by  the  defender  of  the 
truth,  and  introduced  in  the  course  of  his  defence. 
Let  a  truth  be  distinctly  stated,  let  its  evidence  be 
sufficient  and  fairly  marshalled,  and  let  the  mind  give 
due  attention  to  that  evidence,  and  the  intellect  will 
yield  acquiescence.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  the  chief  or  only  ground  on 
which  the  denial  of  any  truth  can  make  a  plausible 
and  effectual  stand  is  the  error  or  errors  that  are 
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mingled  with  the  defence  and  exposition  of  that  truth. 
All  experience  seems  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this 
remark. 

Besides,  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  a  man 
can  be  rationally  convinced  of  being  in  error  is  by 
making  manifest  to  himself  his  own  inconsistency.  If 
an  individual  can  be  led  to  see  that  one  of  his  beliefs 
contradicts  another  of  his  beliefs,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing,  that  the  evidence  which  he  admits  in 
one  case  he  refuses  in  another  case,  or  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  applies  in  one  instance  he  rejects  or 
ignores  in  another  instance,  he  is  thereby  constrained 
to  acknowledge  his  error;  and  in  no  other  possible 
way  can  he  be  induced,  at  once  freely  and  intelligently, 
to  make  such  an  acknowledgment.  Every  real  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  with  which  man  as  an  intelligent 
being  has  to  contend  will,  we  think,  be  found  resolv- 
ing itself,  more  or  less  speedily,  into  a  self-contradic- 
tion. What  we  do  not  know,  can  never  come  into 
conflict  with  what  we  do  know.  An  unsolved  question 
cannot  shake  or  unsettle  a  question  that  is  solved. 
Abnormal  ignorance,  or  not  knowing  what  we  should 
know,  issues  in  transgression,  which  is  a  practical 
error.  But  error  in  all  its  forms  impinges  against 
truth.  The  clashing  of  two  knowledges  or  beliefs  in 
the  mind  (as  well  as  collision  between  outward  con- 
duct and  inward  conviction)  is  the  effectual  test  of 
the  presence  of  error,  and  is  the  one  great  danger 
which  an  intelligent  being  has  to  fear. 

Scepticism,  whether  religious  or  philosophical,  is 
best  refuted — nay,  can  be  effectually  refuted  only — by 
its  own  inconsistency.     Universal  doubt  destroys  itself. 
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To  affirm  an  universal  negation  is  obviously  suicidal. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  probably  a  single  man 
living  who  is  not  a  disbeliever  or  sceptic  in  part — that 
is,  there  is  no  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  no  truth  which  he.  might  and  ought  to 
believe,  or  that  he  holds  no  error  which  he  might  and 
ought  to  reject.  And  when  any  one  becomes  a  pro- 
fessed sceptic,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  assail  truths 
which  are  held  intelligently  by  his  fellows,  the  vigour 
of  the  assault  lies  in  the  errors  which  are  received  by 
them.  *  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  pure  truth,  in  its 
abstract  discrete  state,  should  be  attacked  argumenta- 
tively  by  an  intelligent  being ;  but  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  it  may  be  opposed  in  a  concrete  or  agglo- 
merate condition.  If  these  views  be  at  all  correct,  it 
appears  that  the  only  foothold  of  scepticism,  excepting 
that  of  unblushing  wickedness  and  vice,  is  the  blunders 
and  mistaken  admissions  of  the  friends  of  truth.  The 
only  seasoned  or  dressed  food  of  disbelief  consists  in 
the  self-inconsistencies  and  mutual  contradictions  of 
those  who  believe. 

It  has  been  said,  as  we  have  seen,  with  too  much 
accuracy,  that  the  argument — that  is,  the  scientific 
argument — in  favour  of  Christianity  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  statement,  that  there  are  fewer  difficulties 
in  receiving  than  in  rejecting  the  Bible.  But  then 
what  is  meant  by  a  difficulty?  It  means  either  an 
incomprehensibility,  a  mystery,  something  too  high 
for  the  understanding  to  scale ;  or  it  means  an  incon- 
sistency, a  contradiction,  something  that  the  under- 
standing rejects.  It  has  been  shown  that,  to  affirm 
that  there  are  fewer  mysteries  attaching  themselves  to 
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Christianity  than  to  infidelity,  is  no  argument  in  favour 
of  the  one  against  the  other.  For  there  are  mysteries 
on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left  wherever  we  go. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  an  unlikely  thing  that  truth  may  have 
more  mysteries  connected  with  it  than  falsehood.  The 
affirmation  that  Christianity  has  fewer  contradictions 
than  infidelity,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  There  are  no 
contradictions  or  self-inconsistencies  in  the  Christian 
religion  itself:  if  there  were,  it  ought  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. But  there  are  contradictions  in  scepticism; 
and  these  contradictions  form  the  only  available  argu- 
ment for  its  refutation.  It  may  be  true  that  the  argu- 
ments usually  urged  in  favour  of  Christianity  have 
fewer  contradictions  than  the  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  is  no  cause  of  boasting ;  it  is  rather 
a  matter  of  humiliation,  that  our  defence  should  be 
encumbered  and  weakened  by  any  inconsistencies  at 
all.  The  defenders  of  Christianity  will  most  effectually 
meet  and  repulse  the  assaults  of  unbelief  and  disbelief, 
by  re-examining  their  own  positions,  and  banishing 
from  their  camp  every  traitorous  error. 

The  following  is  the  closing  sentence  of  The  Resto- 
ration of  Belief:  i  If  now  the  question  be  put  to  me, 
whether  my  Christian  Belief  enable  me  to  rid  myself 
of  that  burden  of  far-reaching  care  and  trouble  which 
I  share  with  the  thoughtful  of  all  ages,  my  reply  is 
this :  In  truth  I  have  not  found  the  means  of  ridding 
myself  of  this  burden ;  but  in  the  Gospels  I  have  found 
Him  in  communion  with  whom  I  am  learning  how  to 
bear  it ;  and  thus  I  hope  to  bear  it  to  the  end,  still 
retaining  my  faith  and  trust  in  God  as  supremely  Good 

and  Wise — "a  Just  God  and  a  Saviour.'"     Now  this 
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burden  is  composed  of  mysteries  or  of  contradictions ; 
it  is  something  that  merely  transcends,  or  something 
that  rudely  shocks,  our  intelligence.  If  the  former,  it 
is  no  burden  at  all,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  felt  as 
such.  It  is  no  hardship  to  be  a  finite  creature.  But 
if  it  be  the  latter — and  it  is  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former — which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  real  burden 
shared  by  all  the  thoughtful,  then,  while  the  Gospels 
teach  us  how  to  bear  even  that  burden  whilst  it  rests 
upon  us,  they  teach  us  also  how  to  labour  and  hope  for 
its  removal. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  able  and  intelli- 
gent men  who  affirm,  that  we  cannot  get  quit  of  our 
contradictions,  that  we  cannot  even  hope  to  escape  from 
them;  that  we  must  believe  in  propositions  which 
contradict  each  other,  or  which  at  least  seem  to  do  so. 
For  example,  it  has  been  said :  '  The  theologian,  like 
every  other  deep  thinker,  must  believe  and  act  upon 
propositions  that  seem  contradictory  to  intelligence 
because  it  is  finite,  and  that  can  be  proved  to  seem 
thus  in  consequence  of  its  finitude.'  Here  we  have 
the  old  fallacy  which  confounds  ignorance  and  error, 
contradiction  and  mystery.  As  finite  creatures,  we 
must  be  in  ignorance  of  many  things.  But  if  it  be 
said  that,  as  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of 
our  being  created,  and  not  uncreated,  we  believe  in 
contradictory  statements  or  in  error,  we  asperse  the 
divine  character,  or  entirely  destroy  finite  intelligence. 
But  the  quotation  does  not  say  '  propositions  that  are 
contradictory;'  it  says  c propositions  that  seem  contra- 
dictory.' This  evasion  has  been  already  exposed.  If 
the  propositions  are  contradictory  in  appearance  only, 
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and  not  in  reality,  how  do  we  know  this  ?  Supposing 
that  we  do  know  that  their  contradiction  is  a  mere 
shadow  without  a  substance,  then  they  are  not  con- 
tradictory, and  why  should  they  seem  to  be  what  they 
are  not  ?  Why  should  they  seem  to  us  to  be  what  we 
know  they  are  not?  If  the  propositions  which  we  must 
accept  as  true  be  contradictory  only  in  appearance,  we 
ought  to  make  them  appear  as  they  really  are.  To 
believe  propositions  that  in  fact  contradict  each  other, 
is  to  be  in  error. 

It  cannot  therefore,  we  think,  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that  it  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  also 
strongly  obligatory  upon  all  the  friends  of  truth,  that 
they  endeavour  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
antagonistic  opinions  and  beliefs, — that  is,  from  pro- 
minent and  prejudicial  errors,  which  they,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  are  embracing.  It  will  as  little  be 
doubted,  that  the  proper  and  effectual  method  to  secure 
this  auspicious  consummation,  is  for  each  lover  of 
truth,  each  genuine  philosopher,  each  honest  believer, 
to  seek  devoutly  and  diligently  to  disencumber  himself 
of  his  own  inconsistencies. 

Suppose  now  that  an  individual  sets  himself  to  the 
noble  but  arduous  task  of  eliminating  from  his  stock 
of  knowledge  all  contrariety,  and  rejecting  from  among 
his  beliefs  all  contradiction,  what  is  the  process  which 
he  must  pursue,  and  what  the  first  step  which  he  must 
take  ?  He  must  analyze  his  knowledge,  reduce  it  to 
its  elementary  parts,  and  assort  them  in  order.  When 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  articles,  we  can 
avoid  confusion  only  by  adopting  an  accurate  arrange- 
ment.   In  like  manner,  discord  can  be  banished  from 
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the  mind  only  by  a  systematic  classification  of  our 
beliefs.  When  a  man's  beliefs  are  lying  in  his  mind 
in  a  disorderly  and  random  state,  he  may  easily  and 
frequently  contradict  himself  without  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  the  contradiction,  and  find  out  his  blunder 
only  by  tasting  the  bitterness  of  its  fruits.  But  if  our 
beliefs  be  methodically  digested  and  disposed,  a  col- 
lision between  any  two  of  them  will  be  readily  and 
sensibly  felt,  and  if  not  entirely  prevented,  may  be 
checked  with  comparative  ease. 

In  attempting  to  arrange  our  knowledges  or  beliefs, 
the  most  prominent  classification  that  occurs  is  this : 
Some  of  our  beliefs  are  primary,  fundamental,  self- 
evident,  independent;  others  are  derived  from,  or 
dependent  upon,  the  first,  and  are  therefore  secondary, 
demonstrable,  or  susceptible  of  proof  extraneous  to 
themselves.  It  thus  appears  that  the  only  effectual  and 
reasonable  way  in  which  man,  as  an  intelligent  being,  can 
hope  to  avoid  self-inconsistency,  is  by  attempting  to  determine 
what  are  his  primary  or  original  beliefs. 

The  well-informed  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that 
this  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  our  knowledges 
are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  burden  of  our  contradic- 
tions removed,  is  precisely  the  statement  of  the  great 
problem  of  speculative  philosophy.  There  are,  as  all 
allow,  certain  principles  without  the  admission  of 
which  all  reasoning  is  impossible.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  the  preliminary  question  in  philosophy,  to  de- 
termine what  these  principles  are.  Every  one  of  the 
modern  sciences  is  based  upon  some  of  these  principles 
virtually,  if  not  avowedly.  It  may  therefore  with 
propriety  be  affirmed,  that  any  science  which  proceeds 
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without  stating  these  assumed  principles,  but  taking 
them  for  granted  silently,  and  probably  in  a  loose  and 
inaccurate  form,  is  so  far  unscientific.  An  orderly 
and  correct  enunciation  of  first  principles  would,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  obviously  con- 
tribute to  the  stability  and  enlargement  of  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge,  while  it  is  urgently  demanded  by 
the  intellectual  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  is  the  only 
achievement  that  can  give  something  like  symmetry 
and  completion  to  our  philosophy.  But  few  vigorous 
and  well-directed  attempts,  we  fear,  have  been  made 
to  meet  this  want ;  and  hence  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show,  that  in  all  the  physical  sciences,  and  even  in 
the  pure  mathematics,  which  is  the  most  exact  science 
of  all,  there  are  assumptions  found  whose  language  is 
vague,  and  of  which  no  methodical  account  is  ren- 
dered. Moreover,  as  new  discoveries  in  the  sciences 
are  constantly  bringing  us  to  higher  and  more  exten- 
sive principles,  and  as  each  science  has  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  every  other  science,  the 
unavoidable  result  of  progress  in  the  inductive  sciences, 
both  of  mind  and  matter,  is  to  force  upon  our  atten- 
tion the  problem  of  our  fundamental  beliefs,  and  to 
conduct  us  onward  towards  at  least  an  approximate 
solution. 

The  question,  then,  of  our  primary  beliefs  cannot 
be  evaded,  unless  we  are  willing  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  abandon  the  hope  of  attaining  self-con- 
sistency, and  despair  of  being  able  to  act  intelligently 
and  rightly  in  the  more  complicated  and  perplexing 
circumstances  of  practical  life.  These  primitive  beliefs 
or  knowledges  are  found  in  a  concrete  state,  pervading 
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the  common  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  opinions  of 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  are  interwoven  with  them; 
they  are  the  warp  of  all  our  knowledge.  There  is  an 
implicit,  undeveloped  metaphysic  or  philosophy  in 
every  man's  mind ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  true,  it  is  a 
false  philosophy. 

The  remarks  that  follow  are  intended  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the  elements 
of  this  great  problem, — namely,  to  elucidate  the  true 
nature  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  one  of  their  aspects. 

The  antithesis,  truth,  error,  is  obtained,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  observing  that  a  proposition  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  its  object.  If  the  affirmation  and 
negation  involved  in  the  proposition  be  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  object,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  described, 
describe  it  as  it  is,  this  agreement  is  truth;  and  the 
proposition  so  agreeing  with  its  object  is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  object  spoken  of  do  not  precisely 
tally  or  correspond  with  what  is  affirmed  and  denied 
respecting  it,  this  disagreement  is  error ;  and  such  pro- 
position is  erroneous. 

Every  proposition  is  thus  either  true  or  erroneous. 
There  is  no  possible  exception.  The  proposition  is  as 
its  object,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  true :  in 
the  other  case,  it  is  erroneous  or  false. 

The  objection  taken  by  Kant  to  this  definition  of 
truth  seems  to  be  unfounded.  '  If  truth,'  he  says, 
'  consist  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its  object, 
this  object  thereby  must  thus  be  separated  from  others ; 
for  a  cognition  is  false  if  it  do  not  agree  with  the  object 
to  which  it  refers,  although  it  contains  something 
which  may  certainly  be  valid  for  other  objects.    Now,  a 
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general  criterion  of  truth  would  be  that  which  was 

valid  for  all  cognitions,  without  distinction  of  their 
objects.  But  it  is  clear,  that  as  we  make  abstraction 
by  this  of  all  content  of  cognition  (reference  to  its 
object),  and  truth  relates  exactly  to  this  content,  it  is 
quite  impossible  and  absurd  to  inquire  after  a  mark 
of  the  truth  of  this  content  of  cognitions ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  a  sufficient,  and  moreover,  at  the  same 
time,  general  characteristic  of  the  truth,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  given.  As  we  have  already  before  called  the 
content  of  a  cognition  its  matter,  we  are  thus  compelled 
to  say  that  no  universal  characteristic  can  be  expected 
of  the  truth  of  the  cognition  in  respect  to  its  matter, 
since  this  is  in  itself  contradictory.'1  This  argument 
is  based  upon  the  author's  doctrine  of  pure  reason,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  It  cannot  stand,  if  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  perception  be  admitted,  and  if 
consciousness  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  If  a  man 
can  know  an  object  immediately  (presentative  know- 
ledge), whether  internal  or  external  to  himself,  and  if 
in  thus  knowing  he  does  not  necessarily  deceive  him- 
self, then  the  statement  that  truth  consists  in  the 
agreement  between  our  knowledge,  or  the  proposition 
in  which  that  knowledge  is  expressed,  and  its  object, 
affords  an  obvious  rule  or  canon,  and  the  only  con- 
ceivable one,  by  which  all  minds  can  test  the  accuracy 
of  all  knowledge.  Hence,  also,  to  consider  c  cognitions 
without  distinction  of  their  objects,'  instead  of  leading 
us  to  a  '  general  criterion  of  Truth,'  actually  ignores 
and  excludes  the  truth.     Has  Kant  ever  told  us  what 

1  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  by  Immanuel  Kant,  translated  by  Francis 
Haywood,  London  1848,  p.  54. 
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truth  is?  In  denying  the  possibility  of  a  sufficient 
and  general  characteristic  of  the  truth,  he  virtually 
denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  truth. 

Kant's  own  criteria,  which  he  gives  in  the  next 
paragraph,  extend,  as  he  acknowledges,  only  to  the 
form  of  knowledge,  and  amount  to  this,  that  a  man's 
thoughts  are  to  be  consistent  with  each  other.  We  do 
not  know  that  he  provides  or  points  out  means  by 
which  one  man's  views  may  be  known  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  his  neighbour's.  To  do  this  would  be 
empiricism;  it  would  cast  a  spot  upon  the  purity  of 
reason.  To  be  self-consistent  is  a  great  attainment; 
but  it  is  eviscerated  of  all  meaning  and  value,  if  the 
condition  of  its  attainment  be  a  complete  isolation  of 
each  individual  from  all  around  him — if  each  pos- 
sessor of  ideas  be  the  universe,  and  the  universe  a 
bundle  of  ideas.  It  was  vain  for  Kant  to  go  in  search 
of  truth,  after  he  had  in  his  fundamental  principles 
ignored,  or  rather  excluded  it.  The  same  great  error 
runs  through  the  bulk  of  the  German  Philosophy. 

More  particularly,  first,  as  to  knowledge.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  for  an  intelligent  being  to  take  a 
true  proposition  to  be  erroneous,  or  an  erroneous  pro- 
position to  be  true,  at  the  very  time  that  he  perceives 
the  true  proposition  to  be  true,  or  the  erroneous  propo- 
sition to  be  erroneous.  If,  then,  there  be  such  a  pheno- 
menon as  a  man's  taking  an  erroneous  proposition  to 
be  true — and  such  a  phenomenon  is,  alas,  too  common 
— it  implies  that,  though  the  proposition  be  really 
erroneous,  the  man,  in  making  or  accepting  it,  does 
not  perceive,  or  think,  or  know,  that  it  is  erroneous. 
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The  fact  now  stated  being  admitted,  as  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be,  it  is  no  empty  question  to  inquire,  How 
is  this  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  must  be 
traced  either  to  an  original  defect  in  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  that  adopts  such  a  proposition,  or  to  the 
abuse  of  its  undefective  powers  by  the  mind  itself. 
Since  a  proposition  in  itself  erroneous  can  never  be 
embraced  as  such,  or  directly,  by  an  intelligent  being, 
— in  other  words,  since  a  man  can  never  think  that 
white  is  black,  knowing  it  to  be  white,  the  phenomenon 
generally  named  error  must  be  the  inevitable  yet  in- 
direct result  of  some  weakness  or  perversion  in  the 
understanding ;  and  this  weakness  or  perversion  in  the 
understanding  must  either  be  connate  and  constitu- 
tional, or  self-induced  in  some  way  or  other  by  intelli- 
gent beings  themselves.  If  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
weakness  or  defect  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  call 
an  erroneous  proposition  true  is  constitutional,  and 
belongs  to  him  as  a  creature  in  the  state  in  which  he 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
serious  charge  is  thus  brought  against  the  Most  High 
God.  But  if  we  affirm  that  such  a  perversion  of  intel- 
lect is  in  some  form  or  other  self-induced,  inasmuch  as 
such  self-injury  involves  a  degree  of  folly  and  guilt,  we 
shall  be  able  to  vindicate  the  character  and  government 
of  God  by  throwing  the  criminality  upon  the  creature. 
Assuming  that  there  is  no  question  which  of  these  two 
theories  is  to  be  preferred,  we  are  led  to  the  distinction 
which  has  been  already  introduced  to  your  considera- 
tion,— namely,  that  knowledge  which  takes  a  true  pro- 
position to  be  true,  and  an  erroneous  proposition  to  be 
erroneous,  is  normal;  and  that  knowledge  which  takes 
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an  erroneous  proposition  to  be  true,  or  a  true  proposi- 
tion to  be  erroneons,  is  abnormal 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  we  saw,  that 
ignorance,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  be  either  normal 
or  abnormal.  When  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  truth  or 
erroneousness  of  a  proposition,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  ignorant  of  an  object,  which  by  a  little  care  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  known,  his  ignorance  is 
abnormal  and  culpable.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  objects  which  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  many  propositions  of  which,  using  all  dili- 
gence, we  can  affirm  neither  the  truth  nor  the  false- 
hood, in  regard  to  these  objects  or  propositions, 
ignorance  is  proper  and  becoming,  and  therefore 
normal.  We  agree  with  those  who  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophical  problems  of  the  day,  and 
one  of  our  most  urgent  practical  necessities,  to  deter- 
mine when  we  should  be  ignorant — to  fix  the  limits  of 
a  '  prudent  nescience.' 

As  it  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  confound 
error,  or  what  we  have  just  called  abnormal  knowledge, 
with  ignorance,  so  the  distinction  between  normal  and 
abnormal  ignorance  is  perhaps  as  frequently  overlooked 
or  disregarded.  These  two  mistakes  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  and  reproduce  each  other,  and  they  both 
lead,  especially  when  combined  together,  as  they  have 
often  been,  to  the  most  perplexing  and  painful  con- 
sequences. Illustrations  of  this  have  been  given,  and 
more  could  be  easily  found,  but  we  must  hasten  to  our 
conclusion. 

It  now  becomes  a  most  important  question,  Has  an 
intelligent  being  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
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his  normal  and  abnormal  knowledges,  and  between  his 
normal  and  abnormal  ignorances  ?  If  he  has  not,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  intelligence  ?  To  deny  that  a  man 
who  will  act  uprightly  and  deal  fairly  with  himself  can 
certainly  distinguish  between  what  he  knows  he  knows, 
and  what  he  only  thinks  or  fancies  that  he  knows,  is 
surely  to  make  the  understanding  something  like  an 
unsubstantial  shadow  or  an  empty  shell.  The  great 
and  chief  function  of  intelligence  can  be  none  else 
than  to  discriminate  the  true  and  the  false.  When 
intelligence  is  legitimately  used,  it  makes  this  discri- 
mination infallibly,  or  feels  that  it  cannot  make  it. 
When  the  true  and  the  erroneous  are  not  accurately 
distinguished  by  the  understanding,  or  when  the  un- 
derstanding attempts  to  distinguish  them  in  cases 
that  are  beyond  its  power,  the  understanding  is 
abused.  But  then  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  in- 
telligence apart  from  consciousness ;  and  if  consciousness 
be  not  fallacious,  when  a  man  misuses  his  intelligence 
he  must  know  that  he  is  doing  so;  and  therefore 
all  men,  if  they  will  act  conscientiously,  may  succeed 
in  severing  their  normal  knowledge  and  normal  igno- 
rance from  what  is  abnormal. 

By  consciousness  is  meant  a  man's  knowledge  of 
everything  that  takes  place  within  himself.  Whatever 
a  man  does,  or  says,  or  thinks,  or  knows,  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  saying,  thinking,  or  knowing.  This 
knowledge  is  immediate;  whatever  a  man  does,  then 
and  there  he  knows  what  he  is  doing :  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  did  yesterday,  but  of  what  he 
is  doing  now.  The  knowledge  of  consciousness  is 
universal  in  regard  to  the  individual  himself;  if  it  do 
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not  comprehend  the  whole  sphere  of  our  activity,  to 
the  extent  of  this  deficiency  we  shall  cease  to  be 
responsible.  For  unless  we  know  what  we  are  doing, 
so  as  knowingly  to  come  up  to,  or  fall  short  of,  what 
we  know  to  be  right,  we  cannot  in  such  a  case  be 
regarded  as  accountable.  Consciousness  is  infallible; 
for  if  it  deceive  us,  it  deceives  us  either  always  or 
only  occasionally.  If  consciousness  always  deceives 
us,  our  knowledge  is  in  every  instance  abnormal,  and 
truth  is  for  ever  hidden  from  our  eyes ;  for  then,  when 
we  know  an  object,  we  do  not  know  that  we  know  it ; 
and  when  we  do  not  know  an  object,  we  know  that  we 
know  it.  If  consciousness  deceive  occasionally  only, 
then  we  can  distinguish  between  the  occasions  in 
which  we  are  deceived  and  those  in  which  we  are  not 
deceived,  or  we  cannot  distinguish  between  them. 
If  we  can  distinguish  between  them — that  is,  if  we 
know  when  we  are  misled  and  when  we  are  not — 
then,  in  fact,  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us  at 
all.  But  if  we  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  then 
we  shall  be  found  trusting  consciousness  when  we 
should  distrust  her,  and  distrusting  her  when  she 
should  be  trusted.  On  this  supposition,  intelligence 
is  a  mockery,  and  the  possession  of  it  a  pure  mis- 
fortune. 

If  it  be  the  proper  function  of  the  understanding  to 
adopt  true  propositions,  to  reject  erroneous  proposi- 
tions, and  to  pause  and  be  ignorant  when  neither  the 
truth  nor  erroneousness  of  a  proposition  is  known, 
there  is  an  obvious  and  not  unimportant  sense  in 
which  reason  may  be  said  to  be  impersonal.  To  call 
anything  impersonal  may  mean — 1st,  that  it  is  not  a 
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person ;  or  2d,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  person ; 
or  3d,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  one  individual  or 
class  of  persons  exclusively. 

When  Victor  Cousin  pleads,  as  he  so  earnestly 
does,  for  the  impersonality  of  reason,  he  chiefly  uses 
the  word  in  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  three  mean- 
ings just  specified.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
reason  is  not  a  person,  or  rather  does  not  even  belong 
to  a  person,  but  is  identical  with  the  eternal  substance 
before  it  comes  to  self-consciousness  or  personality  in 
the  creation  of  the  world.  His  doctrine  of  the  imper- 
sonality of  reason  is  closely  connected  with  his  dis- 
tinction between  spontaneous  and  reflective  reason, 
and  with  the  monism  and  transcendental  intuition  of 
the  German  school.  For  the  rejection  of  all  these 
views,  many  and  weighty  arguments  might  be  easily 
adduced. 

Reason  is  impersonal  in  this  sense,  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  individual  or  class  of  persons  exclu- 
sively. Truth  is  universal,  eternal,  and  immutable ; 
what  is  once  true,  is  true  everywhere  and  always. 
Reason,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conversant  with  truth,  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  individual  or  one  class,  but  is  common 
to  all  minds.  Truth  is  not  the  creature  of  my  volition, 
or  of  any  volition.  Neither  is  intelligence,  abstractly 
considered,  the  creature  of  volition,  but  the  means, 
and  the  only  instrument  or  means,  by  which  truth  can 
be  perceived  and  appreciated. 

My  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  my  responsibility  lies  in  the  use 
which  I  make  of  this  gift.  The  way,  then,  in  which 
we  shall  employ  our  reason  being  the  hinge  of  our 
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responsibility,  and  therefore  a  matter  of  choice,  the 
actual  employment  of  it  may  be  either  legitimate  or 
illegitimate.  In  the  legitimate  or  proper  use  of  the 
understanding,  all  our  knowledges  and  ignorances  are 
of  course  normal.  But  when  we  use  our  reason  im- 
properly, then  what  is  true  is  confounded  in  our  minds 
with  what  is  not  true,  and  what  we  may  know  with 
what  we  cannot  know.  Since  truth  is  catholic  and 
unchanging,  and  ever  consistent  with  herself,  so  also 
will  reason  or  intelligence  be  in  all  her  teachings  so 
long  as  she  is  used  legitimately.  Men  using  their 
understandings  aright  would  never  contradict  them- 
selves, nor  contradict  one  another.  The  exclusion  of 
contradiction  from  our  sentiments  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, you  will  remember,  as  excluding  all  sorts  of 
diversity  and  variety  of  opinion  in  matters  of  probability. 
Reason,  then,  when  duly  exercised,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  teach  truth  which  shall  be  held  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  any  party;  and  her  real  impersonality 
consists  simply  in  this,  that  her  doctrines,  however 
numerous  or  varied,  are  always  catholic  to  the  sincere, 
and  harmonious  with  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  reason  is  misused,  her 
teachings,  or  rather  what  passes  for  her  teachings,  are 
found  to  be  contradictory  with  each  other.  But  error 
is  not  universally  diffused  in  all  its  forms  taken 
together ;  much  less  in  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
To  employ  reason  illegitimately,  by  attempting  to 
pass  the  due  limits  of  knowledge,  or  by  confounding 
truth  and  error  within  those  limits,  is  not  characteristic 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  but  is  limited  to  some  of 
them,  and  is  therefore  peculiar  and  personal.    Abnormal 
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knowledge  or  erroneous  judgment,  then,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  anything  that  God  has  given,  or  failed  to 
give,  to  an  intelligent  being,  but  to  the  improper  use 
which  that  intelligent  being  has  chosen  to  make  of 
the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  in  an  obvious  sense 
personal.1 

Though  the  exercise  of  our  understanding,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  be  thus  dependent  upon  the 
will,  or  voluntary,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  already 
intimated,  that  no  erroneous  judgment  whatever  can 
be  voluntary  directly.  For  to  take  an  erroneous  pro- 
position to  be  true,  knowing  it  to  be  erroneous,  is 
impossible.  But  the  common  opinion,  that  any  error 
is  involuntary  and  invincible,  as  it  is  generally  held,  is 
equally  inadmissible.  This  opinion  not  only  asperses 
the  character  of  God,  but  is,  strictly  speaking,  self- 
contradictory.  Nothing  seems  to  be  plainer  than  this 
mode  of  stating  the  case,  that  if  an  intelligent  creature, 
in  forming  his  sentiments,  confounds  what  is  true 
with  what  is  erroneous  involuntarily,  inevitably,  and 
unblameably,  the  intelligent  Creator  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  defective  character  or  unpropitious 
circumstances  of  his  creature.  But  more  than  this: 
if  erroneous  judgment  be,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
strictly  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  invincible  on 
the  part  of  him  who  adopts  it,  there  are  no  means  left 
to  him  whereby  he  may  distinguish  the  erroneous  from 
the  true.  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all  proper 
diligence  and  precaution  on  my  part,  I  may  yet, 
without  the  consent  of  my  will,  and  altogether  uncon- 

1 '  Tu  fecisti  earn,  et  peccatam  non  fecisti  in  eo.'    God  made  man,  and 
did  not  make  sin  in  him. — Augustike,  Cow/,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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sciously,  take  what  is  true  to  be  erroneous,  or  what  is 
erroneous  to  be  true,  then  I  can  never  feel  certain  that 
I  have  found  the  truth.  On  such  a  supposition,  con- 
sciousness itself  deceives  me,  and  my  very  nature  is 
a  lie. 

We  shrink  not,  therefore,  from  the  assertion,  that 
human  reason  rightly  or  conscientiously  employed  is 
at  once  supreme  and  infallible  as  a  guide  to  man  in  all 
his  affairs.1 

By  reason,  however,  we  mean  reason  practical,  as 
well  as  reason  speculative.  Truth  is  the  end  of  the 
latter,  action  of  the  former.  In  the  one  case  we  know 
that  we  may  know;  in  the  other,  we  know  that  we 
may  act.  These  two  functions  of  the  understanding, 
however,  are  not  to  be  subordinated  the  one  to  the 
other,  as  they  have  often  been,  and  with  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.  They  are  to  be  considered  not 
only  as  distinct,  but  also  as  co-ordinate  in  authority ; 
and  hence  it  is  nothing  but  a  vain,  proud  boast  to  say, 
that  '  philosophy  is  the  light  of  all  lights,  the  authority 
of  all  authorities.' 

The  human  understanding  has  two  fields  in  which 
to  expatiate,  the  written  and  the  unwritten  revelations 
of  God ;  she  has  two  volumes  to  study,  the  Bible  and 
the  book  of  nature.  Reason,  moreover,  entirely 
severed  from  both  of  these,  can  learn  nothing  and 

1  This  assertion  has  alarmed  many ;  but  it  is  not  a  novel  mode  of  vindi- 
cating the  prerogatives  of  reason.  Turrettine  has  said :  '  Licet  multa  con- 
tradictoria  variis  videantur,  qu®  tamen  reipsa  non  sunt ;  non  sequitur 
hominibus  ratione  bene  utentibus,  et  recte  sentientibus  tale  quid  vidcri 
quod  non  sit'  (Loc.  i.  Qu.  x.  xi.).  Again  he  says:  'Non  opus  est  ut 
medium  quod  nos  deducit  ad  cognitionem  dogmatis  infallibilis,  statim  sit 
infallibile;  sufficit  ut  tale  sit  quod  rite  adhibitum  non  fallat.  Ita  mens 
humana,'  etc.  (Loc.  xvii.  Qu.  xii.  xxiii.) 
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know  nothing.  It  is  therefore  an  equal  perversion 
of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  to  set  reason  against  the 
word  of  God,  or  the  word  of  God  against  reason ;  or 
to  set  the  volume  of  nature  against  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  or  the  volume  of  inspiration  against  the 
volume  of  nature. 

Reason  per  se  has  nothing  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  contrary  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible  or  to 
the  facts  of  nature :  her  function  lies  simply  in  the 
reception  and  apprehension  of  both  of  them.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose, 
that  what  the  understanding  learns  from  one  divine 
revelation  may  be  contradicted  by  what  it  learns  from 
another  divine  revelation.  But  though  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  fairly  interpreted,  can  never  be  in 
conflict  with  the  fair  deductions  of  natural  science, 
it  is  worse  than  childish  to  deny  that  reason  can  learn 
from  the  one  revelation  truths  which  she  could  never 
learn  from  the  other.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  reason  may  gather  in  both  revelations 
many  propositions,  of  which  we  clearly  and  surely 
know  that  they  are  true,  while  we  feel  altogether 
baffled  and  confounded  in  the  very  attempt  to  know 
how  they  are  true. 

It  follows  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  while 
reason  cannot  possess  a  higher  authority  than  the 
word  of  God,  neither  does  the  word  of  God  possess  a 
higher  authority  than  reason.  The  authority  of  reason 
is  the  infallibility  of  consciousness,  which,  in  other 
words,  is  the  belief  that  God  would  not  make  us  so  as 
to  trust  a  lie.  The  authority  of  reason,  therefore,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  are  identical :  they  are  both 
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divine.  How  then  can  we  speak  of  the  one  as  super- 
seding the  other  ? 

It  still  further  appears  that  reason  in  itself  is  not 
the  source  of  any  knowledge  whatever.  This  is  the 
proper  answer  to  those  who  represent  Scripture  to  be 
unnecessary,  on  the  ground  that  reason  is  the  only 
source  of  knowledge,  or,  as  they  say,  the  arbiter  of  all 
truth.  To  repel  this  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  the  faeulty  of 
reason  in  an  isolated  state,  but  is  acquired  by  the 
employment  of  reason  on  its  appropriate  objects. 
These  objects,  we  have  seen,  are  the  all  things  within 
our  intellectual  range,  mental  and  material.  To  deny 
that  the  Bible  is  one  of  those  objects,  and  a  most 
important  one,  is  surely  a  delusion. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  assert  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  man  apart  from  the  word  of  God.  On  those 
particular  matters,  of  course,  with  which  Scripture  is 
specially  conversant,  we  can  expect  certain  knowledge 
only  from  written  revelation.  But  if  reason  could  not 
attain  certainty  in  some  things  without  the  Bible, 
neither  could  she  attain  certainty  in  other  things  by 
means  of  the  Bible.  Nay,  more,  there  are  special 
truths  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  Bible  teaching, 
which  the  inspired  writers  do  not  so  much  authori- 
tatively announce  as  unobtrusively  take  for  granted. 
And  apart  from  these  fundamental  truths,  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  would  lose  all  their  sig- 
nificance. Many  of  the  defenders  of  revelation  in  the 
present  day,  as  well  as  its  opponents,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  masculine  writings  of  such  men  as  John 
Howe.     Speaking  of  the  i  non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex, ' 
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he  remarks :  *  When  we  say  the  Scripture  is  a  complete 
rule,  we  do  not  mean  as  severed  and  cut  off  from  the 
law  of  nature,  or  in  opposition  to  that,  or  as  excluding 
that,  but  as  including  it,  and  as  excluding  only  the 
unnecessary  and  arbitrary  inventions  of  men,  and  the 
additions  that  they  think  fit  to  subnect  to  it.' 

There  is  another  grave  mistake  prevalent  in  some 
circles,  when  what  is  called  mere  reason  is  opposed  to 
reason  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God.  When  our  under- 
standing is  assisted  by  the  gracious  aid  of  our  Maker, 
it  is  assisted  surely  to  fulfil  its  proper  function,  and 
not  to  transcend  it.  If  our  mental  powers  were  in  our 
present  circumstances  sufficient  of  themselves  to  lead  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  needful  truth,  divine  aid  would 
neither  be  required  nor  given.  When  our  intellect 
leads  us  astray,  it  is  no  longer  mere  reason,  but  per- 
verted reason.  And  the  only  legitimate  and  effectual 
way  in  which  those  who  accept  the  proffered  assistance 
of  divine  grace  can  manifest  the  necessity  and  realiza- 
tion of  this  heavenly  help,  is  by  showing  that  their 
opinions  or  convictions  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
that  the  opposite  opinions  espoused  by  those  who  deny 
or  reject  this  help  are  contrary  to  reason.  If  by  mere 
reason  be  meant  pure  or  right  reason,  then,  in  man's 
corrupt  state,  it  is  only  found  in  alliance  with  God's 
Holy  Spirit.  But  if  mere  reason  be  reason  rejecting 
that  divine  aid  which  is  both  needed  and  offered,  to 
suppose  that  it  is  right  reason  is  absurd.  And  if  it  be 
not  right  reason,  but  reason  abused,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  disciples  of  truth  to  give  it  its  right  name,  as  well 
as  to  trace  it  through  all  its  wanderings,  and  expose  its 
manifold  errors.    To  assert  that  any  one  is  wrong  in  all 
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his  opinions,  is  to  deny  his  intelligence  or  responsi- 
bility. But  there  are  certain  important  questions  on 
which  men  can  form  accurate  sentiments  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  ask  and  accept 
this  aid  should  be  able  to  show  that  on  these  questions 
their  opinions  are  reasonable,  and  that  the  contrary 
opinions  of  those  who  reject  this  aid  are  unreasonable. 

Hence  we  obtain  an  all-important  conclusion,  that 
not  only  error  and  truth,  but  also  the  adherents  of 
error  and  the  adherents  of  truth,  ever  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  in  antagonism  and  conflict.  To  state  the 
case  more  precisely :  When  of  two  intelligent  beings 
the  one  takes  a  proposition  to  be  true,  and  the  other 
takes  it  to  be  false,  each  of  them  feels  not  only  that 
there  is  a  difference  or  contradiction  between  them  of 
less  or  greater  moment  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  question  in  dispute,  but  also  that  this  oppo- 
sition must  be  traced  to  a  defect  of  judgment,  or  to 
a  deficiency  of  candour  in  himself  or  in  his  opponent. 
In  every  controversy,  each  disputant  proceeds,  and 
must  necessarily  proceed,  on  the  assumption  not  only 
that  his  adversary  is  wrong,  but  also  that  if  he  would 
listen  without  prejudice  to  the  arguments  adduced,  he 
would  perceive  his  error  and  change  his  sentiments. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  intellectual  suicide  to  attempt 
to  convince  another,  unless  we  are  well  assured  that 
our  representations  are  such  as  will  win  to  our  opinion 
an  honest  and  unbiassed  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  heresies  of  the  age  to  forget 
or  deny  this  twofold  antagonism  between  truth  and 
error.  This  heresy  has,  as  we  have  seen,  two  sides, 
both  of  which  are  almost  equally  fatal  to  philosophy 
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and  virtue.  To  allow  that  every  man's  opinion  is' true, 
is  no  graver  a  mistake  than  to  allow  that  those  who 
hold  conflicting  opinions  are  equally  capable  and 
equally  conscientious  in  (not  holding,  but)  adopting 
their  opinions.  A  deficient  capacity  exempts  from 
responsibility ;  a  deficient  conscientiousness  incurs 
guilt.  In  every  vital  and  momentous  dispute,  the 
opposing  parties  are  seen  to  be  driven,  as  by  some 
unceasing  necessity,  to  charge  each  other  with  a 
serious  defect  in  intelligence  or  in  honesty.  No  be- 
liever in  Christianity  allows  that  the  unbeliever  has, 
with  ordinary  ability,  and  due  diligence  and  integrity, 
examined  the  Christian  evidences ;  while  a  glance  at 
infidel  publications  and  arguments  is  sufficient  to  per- 
ceive the  correctness  of  the  remark,  that '  Christians 
must  be  fools  or  knaves,  for  the  ease  and  comfort  ot 
those  who  reject  Christianity.'  The  same  result  is  de- 
veloped in  every  urgent  and  weighty  discussion,  though 
not  always  with  the  same  unambiguous  distinctness. 

As  this  result  seems  to  be  replete  with  the  most 
serious  inconveniences,  having  an  apparently  strong 
tendency  to  repress  everything  like  good  feeling,  and 
to  excite  variance  and  hatred  in  society,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  result  has  been  more  or  less  openly  negatived  or 
evaded  in  a  thousand  forms.  Many  illustrations  might 
be  selected  from  our  current  literature,  but  we  prefer 
one  of  older  date.  Locke,  in  his  Letter  concerning 
Toleration,  goes  so  far  in  vindicating  every  man's  right 
to  think  for  himself,  as  virtually  in  some  places  to 
base  this  right  upon  the  assumption  that  every  man's 
opinion  is  true.  This  is  clearly  the  case  in  his  de- 
finition of  heresy,  which  both  in  its  scriptural  and 
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ecclesiastical  sense  means,  and  must  mean,  an  opinion 
or  opinions  opposed  to  and  subversive  of  the  great  and 
simple  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intelligent 
and  honest  reception  of  which  the  salvation  of  those 
possessing  the  Bible  depends.  *  Heresy,'  says  Locke, 
'is  a  separation  made  in  ecclesiastical  communion 
between  men  of  the  same  religion,  for  some  opinions 
no  way  contained  in  the  rule  itself.  Amongst  those 
who  acknowledge  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
be  the  rule  of  faith,  heresy  is  a  separation  made  in 
their  Christian  communion  for  opinions  not  contained 
in  the  express  words  of  Scripture.'  Locke  here 
virtually,  if  not  expressly,  denies  that  there  is  such  a 
phenomenon  as  a  man  professing  to  hold  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  truths  contained 
in  these  words ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  every 
man's  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  sound  and  correct, 
or  that  each  man's  opinion  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses right. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  mistake  on  its  other  side.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  disputants  to  exchange  compli- 
ments of  mutual  respect;  to  allow  concerning  each 
other,  not  only  that  they  are  in  their  general  character 
honourable  men,  but  also  conscientiously  and  earnestly 
seeking  the  truth  in  the  particular  matter  under  dis- 
pute. This  mode  of  procedure  is  unexceptionable, 
provided  no  one  holds  any  fixed  sentiments  at  all,  or 
all  men  regard  every  conclusion  with  like  indifference. 
But  as  soon  as  men  adopt  principles  which  are  felt  to 
be  at  once  unspeakably  momentous  and  directly  an- 
tagonistic and  exclusive,  to  reciprocate  conventional 
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phrases  of  sincerity,  integrity,  and  honour,  is  to  mock 
the  majesty  of  truth  and  insult  poor  suffering  humanity, 
as  if  truth  and  error  were  interchangeable  epithets,  or 
as  if  there  were  no  perceptible  or  worthy  difference 
between  the  mind  that  embraces  truth  and  the  mind 
that  embraces  error. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  you  will  recollect 
that  the  proper  foundation  and  nature  of  the  virtues 
of  charity  and  forbearance  were  in  some  degree  made 
manifest. 

*  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  abnormal  and  normal  knowledges,  we 
now  proceed,  secondly,  to  advert  to  a  similar  distinc- 
tion between  our  beliefs.  Belief  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
immediate  and  invariable  consequent  of  knowledge. 
Different  kinds  of  belief  will  thus  entirely  depend  upon 
the  different  kinds  of  knowledge;  and  since  know- 
ledge may  be  always  expressed  in  a  proposition,  there 
will  be  no  belief  without  a  proposition  believed.  It 
is,  however,  obviously  improper  and  unusual  to  speak 
of  believing  a  proposition  when  we  only  understand 
its  meaning,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or 
erroneous.  To  profess  to  believe  a  proposition  to  be 
true  or  erroneous  without  even  perceiving  its  meaning, 
is  as  great  hypocrisy  as  to  profess  to  believe  it  to  be  true 
while  regarding  it  as  erroneous.  To  believe  a  pro- 
position, then,  clearly  implies  both  that  we  comprehend 
its  import  and  perceive  it  to  be  true ;  but  not  by  any 
means  that  we  know  how  it  is  true.  Belief  in  a  simple 
proposition  containing  one  unambiguous  affirmation  is 
the  most  elementary  form  which  faith  assumes,  to  one 
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or  more  instances  of  which  every  variety  of  trust  or 
confidence  may  be  easily  reduced. 

Some  have  supposed  that  belief  should  be  restricted 
to  those  propositions  whose  truth  we  know  by  other 
means  than  by  our  own  direct  personal  effort.  This 
usage  is  not  universal,  nor  is  it  founded  on  any  obvious 
or  sufficient  reason.  For  it  is  quite  as  correct,  gram- 
matically and  logically,  to  speak  of  belief  resting  on 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  or  on  argument  and 
deduction  of  our  understanding,  or  on  an  intellectual 
intuition,  as  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  on  the 
declarations  of  divine  authority. 

Some,  again,  have  proposed  to  limit  the  application 
of  faith  or  belief  to  propositions  connected  with  religion 
or  the  Bible.  But  this  restriction  is  equally  destitute 
of  the  sanction  of  reason  and  custom.  Indeed,  the 
objects  of  belief  are  co-extensive  with  the  objects  of 
knowledge.  If  belief  is  to  be  classified  by  its  objects, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  division.  All  beliefs  are, 
subjectively  and  fundamentally,  one  and  the  same — 
the  acceptance  by  the  mind  of  a  proposition  known  to 
be  true.  For  example,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  dis- 
tinction between  theological  faith  and  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  faith.  Theological  faith  is  belief  in  a 
proposition  which  we  know  to  be  true  on  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God.  Metaphysical  or  philosophical 
faith  is  belief  in  a  proposition  which  we  know  to  be 
true  on  the  authority  of  our  own  understanding.  In 
both  cases  we  must  know  that  the  proposition  is  true ; 
in  neither  case  may  we  know  how  it  is  true.  The 
proposition  believed  must  be  known  as  true,  but  may 
also    involve    something   incomprehensible.      There    is 
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obviously  no  real  difference  between  these  two  beliefs  ; 
for  we  cannot  trust  our  understanding  without  trusting 
God,  whose  gift  it  is;  nor  can  we  trust  the  word  of 
God  without  trusting  our  own  understanding,  by  which 
alone  we  can  comprehend  the  declarations  of  God. 

Misbelief  cannot  be  distinguished  from  disbelief, 
which  is  the  denial  that  a  proposition  (believed  by 
others)  is  true.  Unbelief  or  doubt  is  properly  the 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  a  proposition  which  is  not 
perceived  to  be  either  true  or  erroneous.  Hence  we 
infer  that  belief  or  faith  implies  an  affirmation  or  know- 
ledge that  a  proposition  is  true ;  disbelief  or  misbelief 
implies  the  knowledge  that  a  proposition  is  erroneous ; 
while  unbelief  or  doubt  is  the  immediate  and  invariable 
consequent  of  ignorance,  or  the  refusal  of  the  mind  to 
make  an  affirmation  either  as  to  the  truth  or  erro- 
neousness  of  a  proposition.  Disbelief  and  unbelief,  like 
error  and  ignorance,  are  often  used  indiscriminately, 
with  the  not  unfrequent  result  of  much  confusion  and 
evil. 

Belief  and  its  compounds  are  often  used  objectively 
— that  is,  for  the  matter  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
mind.  This  is  a  secondary  use  of  the  words,  with 
which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Since  faith  or  belief,  as  we  have  seen,  always  pre- 
supposes knowledge,  it  cannot  be  a  source  of  know- 
ledge. *  No  man  can  apprehend  as  true,  what  he  does 
not  apprehend  at  aU.1  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
a  man  can  believe  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true. 
And  though,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  we  must 
be  often  content  to  believe  without  knowing  the  mode, 
the  how,  the  philosophy  of  what  we  believe ;  yet  are 
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we  traitors  to  truth,  and  to  our  own  understanding, 
and  to  God  Himself,  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  believe 
that,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  not  an  intelligent 
persuasion. 

Some  have  distinguished  between  knowledge  and 
faith,  as  if  the  former  implied,  or  was  equivalent  to, 
certainty,  and  the  latter  could  boast  of  nothing  higher 
than  probability.  The  remarks  already  made  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  though  these  words  may  be  some- 
times so  used  in  popular  discourse,  such  usage  is  not 
general,  nor  unattended  with  disadvantage;  nor  are 
there  any  arguments  sufficient  to  justify  it,  or  render 
it  universal. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  normal  and  abnormal 
knowledges ;  corresponding  to  these,  there  are  normal 
and  abnormal  beliefs.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  involuntary  or  invincible 
error,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  irre- 
sponsible belief. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  advanced 
against  the  doctrine  of  involuntary  error,  it  may  be 
further  maintained,  that  if  it  be  conceded  that  man 
is  responsible  for  any  of  his  beliefs,  it  will  follow  that 
he  is  responsible  for  all  his  beliefs,  unless  some  im- 
portant and  well-marked  distinction  can  be  pointed 
out  between  the  beliefs  for  which  we  are  responsible, 
and  those  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  Now,  no 
such  distinction  has,  in  fact,  been  pointed  out  and 
substantiated ;  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

No  man  believes  a  proposition,  whatever  he  may 
pretend,  till  he  knows  or  fancies  that  it  is  true.     If 
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the  proposition  be  actually  true,  then  an  individual, 
in  knowing  it  and  believing  it  to  be  true,  acts  the 
proper  part  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  worthily 
acquits  himself  of  his  responsibility.  But  if  the  pro- 
position be  not  really  true,  and  notwithstanding  this 
an  individual  allow  himself  to  think  that  it  is  true, 
then  undoubtedly  his  knowledge  and  belief  are  both 
abnormal,  and  who  shall  say  that  guilt  is  not  incurred  ? 
When  knowledge  and  belief  are  thus  abnormal,  that 
guilt  is  frequently  at  least  incurred,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  we  shall  therefore  for  the  present  take 
this  for  granted.  If  it  be  said  that,  when  belief  is 
abnormal,  guilt  is  not  always  incurred,  then  on  what 
ground  does  the  distinction  rest?  Is  it  said  that  in 
some  cases  a  man  is  able  to  perceive  the  truth,  and  in 
other  cases  that  he  is  not  able  ?  If  unable  to  perceive 
the  truth,  or  if  from  any  cause  the  truth  be  not  per- 
ceived, then  ignorance  and  not  knowledge,  unbelief 
and  not  belief,  should  be  his  state  of  mind.  Is  it  said 
that  he  is  constrained  by  force  external  to  himself  to 
think  that  what  is  true  is  erroneous?  The  supposi- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  intelligence. 
Is  it  said  that  belief  in  what  is  false  is  sometimes 
invincible  and  involuntary?  The  assertion,  as  has 
been  shown,  renders  every  belief  doubtful  and  nuga- 
tory. There  is  only  one  consistent  conclusion  left  for 
our  adoption — namely,  that  in  every  instance  abnormal 
knowledge  and  its  corresponding  belief,  being  voluntary 
indirectly,  involves  a  responsible  being  in  blameworthi- 
ness or  liability  to  punishment. 

This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  unattended  with 
an  apparent  difficulty  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
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For  it  will  be  asked,  How  can  any  man  living  hope  to 
escape  from  all  erroneous  sentiments  ?  or  how  can  men 
be  regarded  as  culpable,  who  have  done  what  they 
could  to  reach  the  truth  ? 

It  is  not  maintained  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  society,  every  man  who  acts  conscientiously  will 
immediately  attain  exemption  from  erroneous  judgments 
and  self-inconsistency.  But  the  cases  in  which  this 
immediate  exemption  is  not  attainable  may  be  so 
specified  and  explained,  as  to  vindicate  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  that  has  been  announced. 

The  understanding  of  a  child  being,  like  his  body, 
immature,  his  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  parents,  as  his  body  is  sustained  by  their 
care.  If  the  child  did  not  believe,  on  the  authority  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  his  education,  what  he 
himself  by  his  own  intelligence  does  not  and  cannot 
know  to  be  true,  he  would  never  grow  up  to  be  a  man. 
There  is  accordingly  in  children  a  natural  instinct  or 
disposition  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  which  leads 
them  to  believe  the  word  or  trust  the  authority  of 
their  parents,  without  questioning  and  without  hesita- 
tion. If,  then,  human  society  be  fallen  and  corrupt,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  young  persons  who  are  brought  up 
among  prevailing  erroneous  sentiments,  and  are  legiti- 
mately bound  while  in  their  minority  to  accept  some  of 
their  beliefs  on  the  authority  of  their  natural  guardians, 
will  be  inevitably  led,  notwithstanding  any  efforts  which 
they  might  make  to  the  contrary,  to  adopt  not  a  few 
erroneous  principles.  Having  in  this  manner  adopted 
false  opinions,  and  having  moreover  often  acted  upon 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  do  what  they  may, 
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they  will  easily  or  quickly  extricate  themselves  from 
the  maze  of  error  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Besides,  when  such  individuals  reach  full  maturity, 
even  though  they  may  be  conscious  of  being  involved 
in  error,  and  be  intensely  anxious  to  escape  from  it, 
and  to  know  the  truth  on  every  subject,  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  all  their  beliefs  and  suspend  all 
action,  till  they  shall  have  calmly  and  at  leisure  ex- 
amined every  needful  topic  for  themselves,  and  adopted 
a  ripened  judgment.  They  are  urged  on  irresistibly 
by  the  pressure  of  events,  the  eagerness  of  desire,  and 
the  calls  of  duty,  to  reason  and  decide  and  act,  even 
while  their  minds  are  prepossessed  and  governed  by 
prejudices  and  erroneous  principles.  Here,  then,  is  a 
well-marked  class  of  cases,  whose  features  may  be 
easily  discriminated  and  recognised.  We  must  there- 
fore expect  to  meet  with  many  individuals  adopting 
and  acting  upon  false  principles,  from  which  no  personal 
conscientiousness  on  their  part  could  have  saved  them. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these  false  principles 
were  not  conscientiously  adopted,  but  simply  received  on 
hereditary  authority.  The  fact  that  the  first  reception 
of  these  prejudices  was  perhaps  legitimate  enough,  and 
that  afterwards  no  fair  opportunity  was  afforded  for  re- 
vising and  considering  them  on  account  of  the  urgent 
pressure  of  circumstances,  may  qualify  the  personal  cul- 
pability of  those  who  are  thus  situated,  but  it  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  error  or  of  erroneous  judgment. 

Making  every  allowance,  then,  for  such  cases  as  the 
above,  it  still  remains  true,  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
avail  himself  of  every  proper  opportunity  to  examine 
with  all  diligence  and  scrupulosity  the  accuracy  of  his 
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beliefs.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  strong  and  practical 
necessity  which  can  in  any  degree  excuse  a  man  for 
holding,  and  acting  upon,  a  hereditary  belief,  which 
he  has  not  examined  for  himself,  and  found  on  satis- 
factory grounds  to  be  true.  And,  more  specifically, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  a  man  deliberately 
examines  a  question,  and  avows  his  opinion  after  due 
and  professedly  impartial  consideration,  maintaining 
that  the  belief  which  he  has  adopted  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  himself  and  others,  he  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  this  belief  without  justly  incurring 
censure. 

It  is  no  doubt  proper  to  distinguish  between  those 
of  our  abnormal  beliefs  which  are  the  result  of  our  own 
personal  derelictions,  and  those  which  are  hereditary, 
and  may  be  traced  entirely  to  our  circumstances ;  but 
it  is  no  less  proper  to  notice  their  connection  and 
agreement.  It  may  be  easily  shown  that  both  kinds 
of  abnormal  belief  imply  guilt  Guilt  is  twofold ;  direct 
and  indirect.  Direct  guilt  is  incurred  by  doing  what 
we  know  at  the  time  of  doing  it  to  be  wrong.  Indirect 
guilt  is  incurred  by  doing  what  we  know  or  think  at 
the  time  of  doing  it  to  be  right,  but  which  is  in  reality 
wrong.  Erroneous  or  abnormal  belief,  therefore,  is  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  indirect  guilt.  To  deny 
that  abnormal  belief  involves  guilt,  is  to  deny  the  guilt 
of  infanticide,  sutteeism,  and  a  thousand  abominations. 
To  shift  the  guilt  of  abnormal  belief  from  the  creature, 
is  to  cast  it  upon  the  Creator.  Abnormal  belief  is 
culpable  indirectly,  not  only  because  it  leads,  or  may 
lead,  to  improper  actions,  but  also  because  it  is  always 
the  result  of  direct  guilt. 
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We  fully  admit  the  distinction  between  the  abnor- 
mal beliefs  which  may  be  traced  to  our  own  personal 
transgressions,  and  those  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
transgressions  of  our  forefathers.  In  practical  life,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
escape  from  both  these  sorts  of  erroneous  judgments, 
and  it  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  every  honest  man  to 
effect  a  full  and  final  escape  from  them  all.  Moreover, 
while  we  are  implicated  in  them,  we  find  ourselves 
exposed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  one  sort  as  well 
as  of  the  other. 

For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  guilt  or  liability 
to  punishment  is  found  attaching  itself  to  an  erroneous 
judgment,  over  which  the  individual  who  holds  it  has 
had  little  or  even  no  personal  control  at  all,  being 
strictly  hereditary,  as  well  as  to  one  which  is  the  un- 
questionable result  of  his  own  carelessness,  apathy,  or 
wilful  prejudice.  This  fact  involves  the  principle  that, 
among  a  race  of  beings  constituted  as  men  are,  in- 
dividuals may  be  seriously  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
their  progenitors,  independently  of  their  own  will  and 
without  their  own  consent.  In  this  simple  statement 
of  the  case  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  world  around 
us,  we  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  assertion,  that 
every  abnormal  belief  is  culpable.  And  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  or  soften  the  painful 
fact  just  alluded  to,  they  have  all  been  manifestly  un- 
successful. And  if  it  be  indeed  the  case,  that  every 
erroneous  judgment  is  culpable,  and  that  men  are 
justly  held  responsible  for  such,  it  follows  that  the 
most  honest  and  effectual  method  for  the  Christian 
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church  to  refute  Infidelity  and  Popery,  and  to  con- 
vert the  nations,  is  just  to  do  herself  what  she  exhorts 
others  to  do  :  4  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.'  When 
she  does  so,  her  schisms  will  be  healed,  and  the  world, 
seeing  her  union,  will  believe  that  God  has  sent  His 
Son. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A  perfect  classification  of  the  sciences  seems  to  be, 
if  not  a  hopeless,  certainly  a  very  distant  attainment. 
But  since  partial  success  is  not  unfrequently  achieved, 
when  a  complete  victory  is  denied,  it  may  not  be 
fruitless,  as  it  is  obviously  appropriate,  to  institute  a 
search  for  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  science  of 
ethics  in  the  ever-widening  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge. This  science  has  evidently  an  intimate  con- 
nection both  with  the  speculations  of  philosophy  and 
with  the  practical  duties  of  life.  An  attempt  to  grasp 
its  principles  conveys  us  at  once  into  the  high  and 
airy  region  of  metaphysics ;  while  every  one  of  these 
principles  is  felt  to  exercise  a  direct  and  potent  influ- 
ence upon  the  business  and  prospects  of  human  society. 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  allow 
Practical  Men.  o        j 

their  minds  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with 

the  urgency  of  their  practical  affairs,  and  having  little 
inclination,  find  no  leisure  to  discuss  speculative  ques- 
tions. Some  of  these,  observing  that  the  unwarranted 
conclusions  of  philosophers  have  often  proved  to  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
entertain  and  cherish  very  strong  prejudices  against 
philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  and  proscribe  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  most  legitimate  work.  This  class  of  men, 
assuming  that  scientific  ethics,  which  is  of  course  a 
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branch  of  the  higher  philosophy,  can  prove  only  hurt- 
ful— as,  alas !  it  has  too  often  done — to  the  lofty 
interests  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  would  rigorously 
forbid  the  study  altogether,  or  reserve  it  for  those 
whom  they  regard  as  the  natural  and  hopeless  enemies 
of  truth.  The  title  of  a  philosophical  divine  has  been 
oracularly  declared  to  be  a  dangerous  eminence.  To 
aspire  to  it,  is  to  throw  off  the  safe  and  reasonable 
restraints  of  sober  piety,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
the  greatest  peril  is  involved  im  blending  philosophy 
with  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  Metaphysics,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  not  only  unnecessary  in  the  work  of  inter- 
preting the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  mystify  and  pervert 
the  sacred  writings. 

There  is  surely  no  need,  in  the  present  age,  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  Vindication  of  the  serious 
study  of  philosophy,  even  in  its  most  recondite  specu- 
lations. It  is  sufficient  now  to  say  to  these  objectors, 
that  they  forget  or  overlook  the  difference  between  a 
true  and  a  false  philosophy,  as  well  as  between  the 
proper  and  improper  method  of  philosophizing.  They 
heedlessly  condemn  the  due  use  of  a  most  excellent 
instrument,  because  it  has  been  subjected  to  very 
grievous  abuse.  Far  from  succeeding,  by  such  repre- 
sentations, in  throwing  a  defence  around  Christian 
truth,  they  thereby  expose  it  to  most  serious  and 
imminent  damage.  They  put  a  weapon  into  the  hand 
of  infidelity,  which  has  been  often  wielded  with  no 
little  success  against  themselves  and  their  friends. 
They  lend  their  sanction  to  such  sentiments  as  this : 
4  To  be  a  philosophical  sceptic  is  the  first  step  towards 
becoming  a  sound,  believing  Christian.'    This   clever 
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falsehood  could  never  have  been  elevated  into  some- 
thing like  an  axiom,  as  it  has  been,  by  all  the  efforts 
of  irreligious  men,  and  then  directed  with  mischievous 
effect  against  Christianity,  but  for  the  substantial  sup- 
port given  to  it  by  some  Christians  themselves. 

An  appeal  is  frequently  made  to  the  word  of  God 
in  maintaining  the  position,  that  philosophy,  especially 
in  its  more  speculative  branches,  is  opposed  to  personal 
piety  and  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Without  now  exa- 
mining in  detail  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
usually  referred  to  in  this  connection — as  this  is  a  task 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  our  present  design — the 
principle  on  which  such  an  examination  ought  to  be 
conducted,  and  the  result  to  which  it  leads,  may  be 
briefly  adverted  to.  When  science  or  philosophy  is 
spoken  of  with  disparagement  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  frequently  occur  in  the  context  epithets  which 
seem  to  be  intended  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  not  philo- 
sophy or  science  properly  so  called  and  legitimately 
pursued  which  is  forbidden  and  reprobated,  but  its 
spurious  imitations.  (See  1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Col.  ii.  8; 
Rom.  i.  22;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  iii.  19.)  The  texts  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  explanatory  terms  are  not 
found,  are  doubtless  to  be  interpreted  by  the  aid  of 
those  which  have  now  been  noticed.  The  nature  and 
facts  of  the  case  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  mode 
of  exegesis.  The  sweeping  and  condemnatory  language 
of  the  inspired  apostle  may  be  amply  justified  by  a 
reference  to  the  actual  character  of  philosophers,  and 
the  developed  condition  of  philosophy,  in  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  whole  history  of  philosophy 
proves  that  it  has  been  too  frequently  of  a  somewhat 
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similar  stamp.  The  counterfeit  has  prevailed  exten- 
sively and  long  over  the  genuine.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  overstrain  the  meaning  of  Paul's 
energetic  words,  and  extort  from  them  a  conclusion 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  uphold.  He  who 
is  the  Author  of  the  Bible,  is  also  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.  He  does  not  forbid  in  His  word  the  due 
employment  of  those  powers  which  He  Himself  im- 
planted in  our  bosoms.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  He  should  do  so,  and  thus  oppose  some  of  the 
purest  and  strongest  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  the  understanding. 
Those  who,  without  special  divine  authority,  such  as 
Paul  possessed,  assail  any  system  of  philosophy  as 
deleterious,  can  be  fully  successful'  only  by  proving 
that  it  is  false.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  merely  by 
rejecting  its  conclusions  summarily  for  their  practical 
enormity,  but  also  by  investigating  its  principles  and 
exposing  their  weakness ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  estab- 
lishing the  true  philosophy. 

God  has  indeed  commanded  in  His  word,  saying, 
*  Lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.'  But  He 
has  also  said,  l  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.'  It  is  easy  to  strain  either  of  these  two  divine 
declarations,  so  as  to  contradict  the  other.  Since  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God  i  that  cannot  lie,'  and  truth 
is  always  consistent  with  itself,  these  texts  admit  of  a 
harmonious  interpretation.  It  is  at  once  the  duty  and 
the  honour  of  a  man  to  use  his  understanding ;  but  it 
is  at  his  peril  if  he  does  not  do  so  in  a  legitimate  and 
proper  manner.  If  we  are  not  to  trust  our  intelligence 
in  any  valid  sense,  how  can  we  be  responsible  ?    An 
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intelligent  being,   while  liable  to  err,  is  capable  of 
avoiding  error,  and  of  perceiving  the  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen.     The  human  understanding,  therefore, 
is  infallible  when  it  is  fairly  used ;  and  it  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted,  only  because  it  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised disingenuously.      How,   then,   is    error    to    be 
avoided  and  discovered  ?    Not  certainly,  as  some  say, 
by  ecclesiastical  decrees ;  nor,  as  others  affirm,  by  the 
development  of  truth  in  the  progress  of  society ;  nor, 
as  others  contend,  by  the  letter  of  the  Bible.     The 
Bible  can  be  accepted  as  the  word  of  the  Almighty, 
and  its  meaning  perceived  and  proclaimed,  only  in  the 
exercise  of  intelligence.     And  in  no  other  way  can 
society  advance,  or  truth  be  evolved,  or  decrees  be 
enacted  or  understood.     There  is  no  error  or  evil 
which  may  not  be  traced  to  a  culpable  abuse  or  wicked 
defiance   of  reason.      A   sufficient  remedy  is  plainly 
enough  pointed  out  in  Scripture  itself,  when  it  is  duly 
consulted.     '  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding'   (Pro v. 
iii.  5).     If  a  man  lean  unto  his  own  understanding, 
without  diligently  and  honestly  seeking  assistance  and 
direction  from  the  All-wise,  he  will  be  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.     But  when  divine  aid  is  sincerely  im- 
plored and  confided  in,  a  man  has  nothing  else  but  his 
own  understanding  on  which  he  may  lean.     And  it  is 
no  less  his  duty  than  his  dignity,  by  the  right  exercise 
of  his  understanding,  to  l  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good'  (1  Thess.  v.  21). 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who, 
Speculative  Men.  .  . 

secluded  from  the  activities  of  life,  resign 

themselves  to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  easily  fall 
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into  the  mistake  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
their  favourite  studies.  In  the  fervour  of  their  specu- 
lative inquiries,  they  would  arrest  the  weightiest  affair 
of  business,  pending  the  solution  of  a  metaphysical 
enigma.  And  they  would  consign  those  who  are 
strangers  to  their  transcendental  speculations,  to  what 
is  virtually  an  unintelligent,  and  consequently  an  irre- 
sponsible career.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
personally  acquired  conviction  apart  from  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must 
be  contented  with  beliefs  which  are  not  reasonably 
grounded,  but  blindly  received  from  the  hand  of  others. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  chief  difference  between 
philosophers  and  the  illiterate  consists  in  the  latter 
being  doomed  to  an  unintelligent  faith,  from  which 
the  former  have  emancipated  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, to  adopt  opinions  without  due  examination, 
and  accept  a  traditional  creed  with  unreflecting  assent, 
is  declared  to  be  characteristic  not  only  of  the  actual, 
but  also  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind; from  which  miserable  state  of  mental  slavery 
the  only  available  means  of  escape  is  held  to  be  a 
plunge  into  the  mazy  depths  of  speculative  research. 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  representations,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  assert  that 
all  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholar  are  scientifically  based ;  nor  is  it  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  human  understanding,  not 
to  speak  of  the  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  that 
any  one  belief  of  the  most  unlearned  individual  should 
be  entertained  without  adequate  reflection,  or  held 
without  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  scientist,  who  will  never  admit  a  conviction, 
nor  act  upon  an  opinion,  till  he  has  not  only  sounded 
its  speculative  depths,  but  also  removed  its  scientific 
difficulties,  will  soon  find  himself  an  outcast  from  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men.  He  who  will  not  plough  his 
field,  or  practise  virtue,  or  accept  an  offered  pardon  ot 
his  guilt,  till  he  has  scientifically  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  the  scheme  of  Necessity,  and  wrought  out 
the  philosophy  of  volition,  is  the  culpable  victim  of  a 
learned  folly.  Must  every  act  in  the  administration 
of  civil  government  tarry  for  the  solution  of  the  last 
problem  in  political  economy  ?  Are  we  not  to  begin 
to  live  morally  until  we  have  completed  the  science  of 
ethical  principles  ?  When  a  fact  in  nature  is  observed, 
of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  are  we  to  be  debarred  from 
believing  it,  or  turning  it  to  any  use,  till  we  have  fully 
mastered  its  scientific  explanation?  Does  every  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation, 
and  the  mathematical  formula  respecting  the  strength 
of  materials,  act  unreasonably  or  unintelligently  in  se- 
lecting proper  rafters  for  his  house,  and  building  it  on 
a  rock,  and  not  upon  the  sand  ?  And  if  a  man  be  able, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence,  apart  from  science, 
to  construct  a  suitable  and  stable  dwelling  for  time,  why 
may  he  not  succeed  in  a  similar  work  for  eternity  ? 

There  is  a  clear  response  in  the  bosom  of  humanity 
to  the  commands  of  the  Bible,  when  it  forbids  any 
man  to  entertain  or  act  upon  an  opinion  without  exa- 
mination and  evidence.  Whoever  embraces  a  system 
of  religion,  or  follows  a  habitual  course  of  conduct, 
only  because  his  fathers  did  so  before  him,  or  his 
neighbours  do  so  now,  is  not  acting  his  part  as  a  man ; 
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and  by  thus  rejecting  the  guidance  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence, he  incurs  grave  criminality.  If  indeed  it  be 
maintained  that  there  is  no  alternative  in  his  choice, 
and  that,  because  he  has  no  opportunity  to  read  Plato 
and  Kant,  he  must  slavishly  borrow  the  current  senti- 
ments of  his  class,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  he 
can  be  held  to  be  responsible.  By  the  constitution 
of  his  nature  he  is  constrained  to  believe  something ; 
and  if  by  the  combination  of  his  circumstances  he  be 
prevented  from  exercising  his  reason,  and  estimating 
evidence  before  he  believes,  the  conclusion  seems  un- 
avoidable, either  that  it  matters  not  what  he  believes, 
or  that  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  not  himself,  is 
responsible  for  his  belief.  Since  it  is  right  to  act  as  we 
believe,  and  wrong  to  act  against  our  belief,  responsi- 
bility for  our  actions  implies  responsibility  for  our 
belief.  To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  any  individual  is 
destitute  of  capacity  or  opportunity  to  form  a  rational 
and  true  belief,  to  the  same  extent  he  is  divested  of 
the  function  of  accountability. 

It  thus  appears  that  divines  in  vindicating  the 
claims  of  religion,  and  philosophers  in  extolling  the 
advantages  of  speculation,  have  frequently  fallen  into 
opposite  extravagances.  Philosophy  can  do  more  than 
some  religionists  allow,  but  less  than  some  of  its 
votaries  expect.  The  superstitious  prejudice  of  the 
one  party  is  as  erroneous,  if  not  as  disastrous,  as  the 
rationalistic  prejudice  of  the  other  party.  The  only 
way  of  escape  from  the  dire  dilemma  of  being  un- 
reasonable in  order  to  be  religious,  or  of  being  irre- 
ligious in  order  to  be  reasonable,  is  to  revert  to  the 
distinction  between  the  practical  view  and  the  philo- 
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sophical  view  of  the  same  object.     This  distinction  is 
at  once  plain  and  pertinent,  valid  and  important. 

That  men  may  possess  real,  accurate, 
habI™RzSAIMS  and  valuable  knowledge  regarding  a 
given  object,  without  attaining  specula- 
tive or  scientific  knowledge  respecting  it,  is  a  matter 
of  every-day  observation,  and  has  been  more  or  less 
distinctly  admitted  in  every  system  of  philosophy. 
Though  a  savage  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  theory  of 
combustion,  he  can  kindle  a  fire,  which  a  brute  cannot 
do.  The  husbandman  can  reap  his  fields  and  grind 
his  corn,  not  without  knowledge,  but  without  any 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  powers. 
In  like  manner,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  a  genuine  and  ac- 
curate kind,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  which  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  every  man  except  changelings  and 
infants.  As  there  is  a  limited  degree  of  knowledge 
prior  to  and  independent  of  all  physical  science, 
necessary  to  the  support  of  our  physical  existence,  so 
there  is  a  definite  quantity  of  valid  knowledge  apart 
from  ethical  philosophy,  without  which  man  would 
not  be  a  responsible  agent,  and  by  the  right  use  or 
abuse  of  which  he  becomes  moral  or  immoral.  We 
may  be  virtuous  or  vicious  without  studying  meta- 
physics ;  but  we  cannot  act  either  rightly  or  wrongly 
without  knowledge.  When  many  speculatists  ignore 
or  degrade  this  practical  knowledge  as  something  not 
only  distinct  from  philosophy,  but  even  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  knowledge,  and  when  not  a  few  theologians 
set  the  former  against  the  latter  in  irreconcilable  con- 
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flict,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  conduct  of 
both  parties  involves  an  obvious  and  perilous  fallacy. 

If  this  distinction  had  been  always  duly  observed, 
some  divines  would  have  been  saved  from  the  mor- 
tification of  superstitiously  proscribing  the  study  of 
speculative  philosophy;  while  some  scientists  would 
have  been  preserved  from  the  impiety  of  adjourning 
the  claims  of  religious  duty  to  pursue  recondite  in- 
vestigations. Many  a  promising  youth  of  ardent  mind 
and  sanguine  temperament  would  have  escaped  the 
disastrous  delusion,  that  it  is  only  by  an  unmanly  and 
unreflecting  assent  that  he  can  embrace,  personally 
and  practically,  l  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,'  and  that 
he  must  scale  the  dizzying  heights  of  metaphysical  lore 
in  search  of  certainty,  happiness,  and  peace. 

This  distinction  between  practical  and  speculative 
knowledges  requires  to  be  fully  developed,  and  its 
important  applications  pointed  out.  A  few  further 
remarks  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
we  are  perplexed  by  subtle  argumentation  and  meta- 
physical niceties,  it  is  illegitimate  and  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  make  our  escape  from  the  confusion  by 
taking  refuge  in  mere  sentiment  and  feeling.  The 
moment  we  abandon  the  guidance  of  reason,  we  plunge 
into  the  deceitful  depths  of  superstition  and  mysticism. 
We  must  in  such  circumstances  take  our  stand  on  the 
firm  ground  of  the  practical  reason.  It  is  a  principle 
universally  admitted  in  the  various  affairs  of  life,  that 
when  a  conclusion  apparently  scientific,  or  what  is 
usually  called  a  theory,  is  found  to  be  contrary  to 
matters  of  fact,  or  to  some  well-tried  homely  maxim, 
it  is  set  aside  by  prudent  men  as  involving  an  error, 
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whether  they  be  able  to  point  out  the  particular  error 

or  not.    The  same  principle  should  be  extended  to  the 

religious  and  moral  aspects  of  human  life. 

Two    distinct    duties    thus    devolve 

Two  Duties  in-  .  .  „  ...  . 

cumbent  on  raE  upon  the  advocates  of  true  religion  and 

defenders  of  sonn&  morality.     In  the  first  place,  they 

Truth.  j  t  •     1 

are  expected  to  produce  good  practical 

arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  shall  be 
level  to  the  understandings  of  illiterate  and  hard-work- 
ing men.  This  condition  requires  that  reasons  shall 
be  adduced,  independent  of  historical  research  and 
elaborate  erudition,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible;  and  also  that  other  reasons  shall  be  brought 
forward,  free  from  all  metaphysical  speculations,  to 
establish  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  This  practical 
evidence,  moreover,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  warrant 
any  man  to  exercise  a  reasonable  and  conscientious 
confidence  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour, 
which  may  be  easily  and  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  slavish  deference  to  human  authority,  and  the 
implicit  faith  in  traditional  doctrines,  that  have  hitherto 
characterized  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  possession  of  valid  practical 
truth  is  not  to  be  abused,  or  its  value  exaggerated,  as 
if  it  had  authority  to  proscribe  speculative  inquiries 
or  summarily  to  correct  philosophical  mistakes.  For 
since  it  is  obvious,  in  all  departments  of  human  in- 
telligence, that  'nothing  can  correct  bad  reasoning 
but  good  reasoning,  and  sophistry  must  be  opposed  by 
syllogism,'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  religion, 
whenever  a  false  system  of  philosophy  threatens  to 
imperil   the  best  interests  of  mankind,  not  only  to 
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protest  on  practical  grounds  against  the  evil,  but  also 
to  sustain  and  justify  their  protest,  by  grappling  with 
the  system  and  exposing  its  own  proper  errors.  A 
counterfeit  philosophy  can  be  thoroughly  exploded  only 
by  introducing  the  genuine.  It  devolves,  therefore, 
upon  the  unfeigned  lovers  of  truth  to  labour  on,  until 
the  one  true  system  of  philosophy  shall  be  developed 
and  established,  and  thus  a  detailed  demonstration  be 
produced,  that  the  deductions  of  reason  are  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  of 
these  two  important  tasks  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  design,1  which  is  to  offer  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  second. 

Admitting,  then,  the  distinction  between  the  prac- 
tical and  speculative  views  of  the  same  object  of 
knowledge,  it  may  be  asked,  What  relation  does  the 
one  bear  to  the  other?  This  question  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  asking,  What  relation  does  any  of  the  arts 
of  life  bear  to  its  cognate  science  ?  The  practice  of  an 
art  in  its  rude  form,  as  building  or  weaving,  generally 
precedes  the  elaboration  of  the  corresponding  science ; 
while  scientific  discoveries  as  generally  lead  to  prac- 
tical improvements.  Although  the  most  uncivilised 
barbarian  has  knowledge  enough  to  preserve  his  bodily 
life  by  fishing  or  hunting,  science  alone  can  confer  on 
human  life  comfort  and  dignity.  Amid  the  privations 
of  nomadic  society  men  barely  live ;  with  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  art  they  enjoy  life.  In  a  similar 
manner,  any  individual,  however  ignorant  he  may  be 
of  ethical  philosophy,  has  that  amount  of  knowledge 

1  It  has  been  attempted  in  another  volume :  Heart  Religion,  or  Living 
Belief  in  the  Truth.    Elliot:  Edinburgh. 
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which  is  necessary  to  fit  him  to  live  ethically,  that  is, 
to  do  right  or  to  do  wrong.  With  less  than  this 
amount  of  knowledge,  no  man  can  be  responsible  at 
all.  But  as  the  material  sciences  develop  and  improve 
the  arts  of  physical  life,  so  a  matured  ethical  philosophy 
will  be  found  equally  advantageous  in  religion  and 
morals.  While  a  life  of  elementary  piety  and  virtue  is 
attainable  without  philosophical  acumen  and  erudition, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  an  adequate  and  normal 
manifestation  of  individual  and  social  rectitude,  without 
the  aid  of  an  elaborate  and  accurate  ethical  science. 
The  laws  of  social  combination,  whether  for  secular  or 
sacred  purposes,  are  still  involved  in  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  some  of  their  most  important  details. 
And  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  for  an  indivi- 
dual to  know  what  is  the  path  of  duty  in  a  peculiar 
conjuncture  of  circumstances.  But  these  uncertainties 
and  perplexities  that  at  present  so  often  embarrass 
us  in  the  path  of  virtuous  and  pious  effort,  will  be 
gradually  dispelled  and  unravelled.  And  one  power- 
ful instrument  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  and 
beneficent  triumph  will  doubtless  be  an  ethical  science 
not  unworthy  of  the  name. 

The  most  difficult  and  most  momentous  question 
which  meets  the  anxious  mind  in  moral  philosophy  is 
this  :  How  shall  the  vicious  be  made  virtuous  ?  Can 
the  profligate  be  reclaimed?  Are  there  means,  uni- 
versally applicable  and  invariably  effective,  whereby 
immoral  habits  may  be  eradicated,  righteous  principles 
implanted,  and  the  wicked  rescued  from  depravity? 
To  resort  for  such  a  purpose  to  recondite  studies,  to 
science  or  speculation,  is  a  measure  which  bears  on  its 
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first  proposal  the  appearance  of  incongruity  and  weak- 
ness. Nor  is  there  on  record  any  unexceptionable 
examples  of  its  successful  application.  None  of  the 
most  unwearied  and  skilful  students  of  philosophy 
have  professed  to  find,  or  even  entertained  the  hope 
of  finding,  amid  their  experiments  and  deductions,  a 
specific  remedy  to  meet  the  worst  malady  under  which 
man  as  a  responsible  being  is  labouring,  and  make  the 
evil  good.  The  currents  of  vice,  irreligion,  and  super- 
stition are  far  too  deep  and  impetuous  in  individual 
men,  and  consequently  in  communities  also,  to  be 
arrested  or  turned  back  by  recondite  researches  or 
ethical  demonstrations,  even  although  the  latter  were 
to  become  much  more  regular  and  impregnable  than 
they  have  ever  yet  been.  The  darkness  and  despair 
induced  by  the  follies  and  impieties  of  mankind  are 
much  too  dense  and  desperate  to  be  broken  and  dis- 
pelled by  the  brightest  rays  that  have  ever  emanated 
from  the  lamp  of  science.  New  events  which  are 
transpiring  every  day,  concur  with  the  history  of  the 
past  in  confirming  the  conclusion  of  sober  judgment, 
that  the  work  of  restoring  the  wanderer  to  his  Maker, 
and  renewing  the  corrupt  heart,  is  one  too  gigantic  for 
mere  human  prowess  to  achieve.  It  is  a  transforma- 
tion which,  in  all  its  extent  and  blessedness,  is  reserved 
for  the  most  high  God  Himself  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  His  written  revelation,  which  teaches  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  regeneration 
through  the  grace  of  His  Spirit. 

But  in  thus  freely  granting  that  it  is  utterly  vain 
to  look  to  philosophical  speculations  or  scientific  de- 
ductions for  a  radical  cure  of  the  gravest  evils  of  human 
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life,  nothing  is  conceded  which  is  fitted  to  overturn  or 
shake  what  was  formerly  advanced.  It  still  holds 
good,  that  improvements  in  ethical  science  may  be 
indispensable  in  aiding  the  spread  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  morality  among  mankind.  Christianity 
herself  is  waiting  to  witness  the  union  of  her  disciples, 
the  vindication  of  her  full-orbed  truth,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  world  to  the  cross.  The  accomplishment 
of  that  sublime  consummation  is  dependent  in  no 
mean  degree  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  correct  and 
matured  ethical  philosophy. 


2  A 
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ETHICAL  OBJECTS  DEFINED. 


The  objects  of  each  of  the  material  sciences  are, 
for  the  most  part,  naturally  well-defined. 

The  Disadvan-  «i'rv»  x» 

tages  of  an  un-  A  preliminary  difficulty  in  the  way  of 

settled    Defini-  their  prosecution   is  thus  removed,   or 

TION.  . 

rather  never  felt,  because  it  does  not 
exist.  Biology  is  an  exception  to  this  general  state- 
ment. It  is  a  science,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  history  of  various  attempts  to  construct  a  science  ; 
while  the  very  object  with  which  it  professedly  deals 
is  as  yet  so  little  known,  that  it  has  not  received  a 
satisfactory  definition.  Very  diverse  are  the  defini- 
tions of  life  which  have  been  given  by  eminent  men. 
Stahl  regarded  life  as  '  the  condition  by  which  a  body 
resists  a  natural  tendency  to  chemical  changes,  such 
as  putrefaction.'  According  to  Kant,  'life  is  an  in- 
ternal faculty,  producing  change,  motion,  and  action.' 
According  to  Von  Humboldt,  '  a  living  body  is  a 
whole,  whose  parts,  arbitrarily  separated,  no  longer 
resist  chemical  changes.'  Schmid  says,  'Life  is  the 
activity  of  matter,  according  to  laws  of  organization.' 
This  definition,  however,  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  definition  of  organization.  According  to  Kant, 
'  an  organized  product  of  nature  is  that  in  which  all 
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the  parts  are  mutually  ends  and  means.'  Bichat  says, 
4  Life  is  the  sum  of  the  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.'  This  last  is  modified  by  Dr.  Whewell,  thus  : 
'Life  is  the  system  of  vital  functions.'1 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  biological  investiga- 
tions have  been  hitherto  turning  very  much  on  the 
question,  What  is  life  ?  or,  in  other  words,  What  are 
tftose  existences  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  life 
properly  belongs?  Till  this  fundamental  question  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  the  science  of  biology  can 
make  but  inconsiderable  progress.  The  science  of 
ethics  has  been  labouring  for  ages  under  a  similar 
disadvantage.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  pages  of  our 
standard  writers  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  statements  as  to 
what  constitute  the  proper  objects  of  the  science. 
This  initial  incertitude  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
small  substantial  advancement  that  has  been  made, 
and  for  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  study  of 
scientific  ethics  is  too  often  held. 

Chemistry  was  not  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  science,  till  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  constituents  of  bodies,  or  the  elemen- 
tary particles  of  matter,  form  its  peculiar  field  of  in- 
vestigation. When  this  central  point  was  clearly  seen 
and  firmly  held,  laws  of  chemical  combination  began 
to  be  discovered  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  secrets 
of  nature  to  be  revealed  for  the  use  of  man.  Thus 
the  science  of  the  laboratory  and  the  alembic  rose  a 
stately  structure,  to  adorn  and  benefit  human  society. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fix, 

1  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  book  ix.  chap.  iii. 
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without  ambiguity  and  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable 
objection,  the  precise  sphere  of  ethical  research.  When 
this  preliminary  is  properly  arranged,  then  the  science 
of  ethics  may  be  expected  not  only  to  win  and  attach 
many  devoted  disciples,  but  also  to  be  the  means  of 
shedding  abroad  upon  distracted  minds  and  divided 
societies  a  shower  of  blessings. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  science  are  the  motion's, 
rest,  and  equilibrium  of  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  when- 
ever a  body  is  found  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  of  equi- 
librium, or  of  rest,  it  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
this  science.  But  if  it  were  affirmed  that  the  science 
of  mechanics  investigates  the  motion,  rest,  and  equi- 
librium only  of  some  bodies  and  not  of  others,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  by  which 
to  distinguish  these  two  classes  of  bodies,  the  affirma- 
tion would  appear  nugatory  to  the  least  reflecting 
mind,  as  it  would  be  found  worthless  for  every  philo- 
sophical purpose.  And  yet  it  is  a  position  very  like 
this,  if  not  precisely  similar,  which  has  been  assumed 
by  ethical  writers  of  no  mean  name.  It  has  been  said 
again  and  again,  that  human  actions,  for  example,  are 
the  objects  of  ethical  investigation.  If  this  were 
correct  as  a  scientific  definition,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  infer  from  it  that  nothing  but  human  actions,  and 
every  human  action,  is  ethical.  This  inference  is  not 
true  in  fact,  nor  does  any  one  contend  for  its  truth. 
Motives,  as  well  as  actions,  are  admitted  to  be  either 
right  or  wrong,  worthy  either  of  moral  approbation  or 
of  moral  disapprobation ;  while  many  of  our  actions 
are  commonly  supposed  (a  supposition  to  be  examined 
presently)  to  be  indifferent — that  is,  morally  neither 
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good  nor  evil.  The  confusion  here  is  as  obvious  as  it 
is  prejudicial.  For  it  surely  does  not  require  argu- 
ments to  prove  that,  whatever  things  are  affirmed 
to  be  the  proper  objects  of  ethical  science,  as  being 
possessed  of  the  ethical  quality,  must  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  class  by  themselves,  of  which  it  shall  be 
true  to  say  that  all  of  them,  and  they  only,  are  moral 
or  immoral,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

To  express  the  distinction  between  objects  that  are 
possessed  of  the  ethical  quality,  and  those  that  are  not, 
terms  fixed  and  unequivocal  are  not  only  convenient, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  Ethical  and  non-ethical  will 
be  employed  in  the  following  pages  for  this  purpose. 
Whatever  is  declared  by  the  voice  and  conscience  of 
humanity  to  be  susceptible  of  being  either  right  or 
wrong,  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  is  ethical ;  and  what- 
ever is  neither  good  nor  bad,  unworthy  either  of  praise 
or  blame,  is  non-ethical  or  indifferent.  The  words  moral 
and  immoral  might  have  answered  this  purpose  so  far 
as  etymology  is  concerned,  had  not  usage  conferred  on 
them  for  the  most  part  another  meaning.  Immoral  gene- 
rally means,  not  what  is  indifferent,  but  what  is  wrong 
or  vicious ;  and  moral  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  the  reverse,  that  is,  what  is  right  or  virtuous. 
The  ethical  includes  both  the  moral  and  the  immoral. 

What  Objects        The  question  now  before  us  is  all- 
aee ethical?       important.     What  objects  are  ethical? 

This  quality  cannot  be  affirmed  of 

Actwns"*1^      voluntary   actions.     The    animals   which 

are  inferior  to  men  are   generally  and 

correctly  regarded  as  voluntary  agents   in  a  certain 

sense;  but  their  actions  are  neither  commended  nor 
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censured  by  us,  as  are  our  own.  It  seems  impossible 
to  conceive  of  self-motion  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  volition  in  some  rudimentary  form.  Volition, 
then,  is  sometimes  found  without  any  perceptible  in- 
telligence, or  at  least  only  with  a  few  of  its  faintest 
scintillations,  as  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  brute 
creation.  But  even  when  volition  is  conjoined  with 
some  degree  of  understanding,  such  as  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  or  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  the  action  of  the 
agent  so  endowed  remains  destitute  of  the  ethical 
characteristic.  The  agile  feats  which  an  ape  or  an 
elephant  is  trained  to  perform  by  a  skilful  appeal  to 
its  slender  intelligence  in  the  form  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  which  are  performed  voluntarily,  are 
never  designated  right  or  wrong,  nor  are  they  ever  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  the  possession  of  responsibility. 

.Are  the  actions  of  men.  then,  whose 
Human  Actions.  ' 

intellect  has  a  wider  range  and  a  clearer 

vision  than  that  of  brutes,  invariably  and  alone  ethical  ? 
In  replying  to  this  question,  let  it  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  negative  answer  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  not  found  in  the  actions  of  mankind  one  of 
the  elements  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the 
ethical  quality,  or  are  intimately  and  indissolubly  re- 
lated to  it.  With  this  reservation,  the  question  which 
has  just  been  proposed  must,  as  we  shall  see,  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  It  can  never  be  maintained 
that  human  actions  alone  are  ethical.  Ah  induction  of 
facts  will  lead  us,  we  apprehend,  to  this  conclusion, 
that  while  the  actions  of  men  form  an  essential  portion 
of  the  objects  of  ethical  science,  they  cannot  be  sig- 
nalized as  these  objects  themselves. 
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In  the  second  place,  one  or  two  observations  are 
called  for  in  regard  to  the  opinion  that  some  human 
actions  are  indifferent.  This  opinion  is  obviously  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  that  represents  human 
actions  as  the  proper  objects  of  ethical  investigation, 
in  the  strict  sense  which  has  just  been  explained.  No 
philosophical  structure,  therefore,  can  embrace  these 
heterogeneous  materials. 

Again,  since  the  actions  of  mankind  do  undoubtedly 
involve  an  essentially  ethical  element,  ethical  science 
would  itself  be  rendered  imperfect,  if  not  impossible, 
by  the  concession  that  some  of  these  actions  are  in- 
different or  non-ethical.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
either  of  these  two  aspects,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
many  thoughtful  men  have  been  found  embracing  an 
opinion  which  is  encumbered  with  such  difficulties. 

These  difficulties  would  disappear,  indeed,  if  a  clear 
and  rigid  distinction  could  be  made  out  between  human 
actions  that  are  indifferent,  and  those  that  are  ethical. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  or  substan- 
tiate this  distinction;  and  these  attempts  have  not, 
we  think,  been  successful.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
asserted  in  one  page,  that  the  morality  of  any  act  is 
essentially  linked  with  its  wilfulness ;  and  in  another 
page  admits  that  some  wilful  acts  are  indifferent.1 
How  can  such  things  be?  Two  elements  which  are 
found  essentially  linked  on  one  occasion,  are  found 
actually  severed  on  another  occasion !  How  can  wil- 
fulness be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  an  ethical  action, 
if  another  action,  equally  wilful,  be  non-ethical?  It 
were  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  colour  of  any 

1  Chalmers,  Moral  Philosophy,  chap.  v.  6  and  chap.  v.  8. 
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flower  is  essentially  linked  with  the  sun-light  that  falls 
upon  it,  and  then  affirm  that  there  are  some  flowers 
colourless  although  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
But  the  verbal  inconsistency  is  only  indicative  of  a 
real  contradiction.  For  the  author  referred  to  gives 
evidence  in  the  context,  of  feeling  that  his  position  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  therefore  scientifically  in- 
secure. He  writes  as  if  he  were  aware  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  discriminate  in  some  way  between  the 
voluntary  actions  that  are  indifferent  and  those  that 
are  not.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this 
expectation.  Accordingly  he  makes  reference  to  a 
rule  of  rectitude  by  means  of  which  the  discrimination 
may  be  effected.  But  the  reference  is  not  followed 
up — the  rule  of  rectitude  is  not  investigated  or  applied 
— consequently  his  position  stands  chargeable  with  an 
obvious  insecurity.  To  assume  the  validity  of  the 
distinction  between  ethical  and  non-ethical  actions  in 
our  philosophy,  without  any  means  of  distinguishing 
between  them,  is  surely  a  grave  mistake.  .Besides,  to 
make  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  question,  What 
objects  are  ethical?  to  depend  upon  the  solution  of 
the  ulterior  problem,  What  is  the  rule  of  rectitude  ?  is 
a  case  of  hysteron  proteron,  which,  though  allowable  in 
rhetoric,  is  inadmissible  in  science. 

Dr.  Reid  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulty  which 
has  now  been  pointed  out.  He  perceived  the  necessity 
of  answering  the  question,  Wherein  lies  the  distinction 
between  indifferent  and  ethical  actions  ?  It  is  to~  us 
somewhat  surprising,  that,  when  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hopelessness  of  attaining  a  solution  of  the 
question,  he  did  not  begin  to  entertain  some  doubts  as 
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to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  distinction.  '  That  power,' 
he  says,  c  over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will,  which 
belongs  to  man  in  ripe  years,  is  limited,  as  all  his 
powers  are ;  and  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
understanding  to  define  its  limits  with  precision.  We 
can  only  say,  in  general,  that  it  extends  to  every  action 
for  which  he  is  accountable.'1  Reid  seems  to  deny 
what  others  have  allowed,  namely,  that  our  alleged 
indifferent  actions  are  wilful.  But  his  position  is  not 
thereby  improved.  If  it  be  indeed  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  understanding  to  define  the  limits  of  our  power 
of  self-government, — in  other  words,  if  our  intellect  be 
so  weak  or  so  dark  that  we  cannot  discover,  in  many 
instances,  which  of  our  actions  are  ethical  and  which 
are  not, — then  it  will  ever  be  impossible  for  man  to 
construct  a  science  of  ethics.  And  if  the  ultimatum 
of  our  philosophy  be  that  our  power  of  self-government 
extends  to  the  actions  for  which  we  are  accountable, 
we  shall  have  but  sorry  cause  for  congratulation,  as 
we  tread  the  weary  circle, — to  be  accountable  is  to 
have  the  power  of  self-government,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  self-government  is  to  be  accountable. 

In  the  third  place,  the  way  is  now  prepared  for 
denying  that  human  actions  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
human  motives  and  beliefs,  are  ethical.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that,  when  the  character  of  a  man 
in  performing  any  action  is  investigated,  the  decision 
depends  as  much  at  least  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  performed,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions 
from  which  it  emanated,  as  upon  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  mere  outward  deed.     Hence  the  ethical  quality 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  iv.  chap.  i. 
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seems  to  belong  quite  as  much  to  our  affections  and 
sentiments  as  to  our  actions.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
maintained,  in  the  strictness  of  scientific  language, 
that  ethical  objects  are  the  actions  of  mankind.  Even 
if  it  were  conceded  that  all  these  actions  are  ethical, 
it  is  not  true  that  these  actions  only  are  ethical. 

It  has  been  maintained  with  not  a  little  formality, 
and  as  a  fundamental  position,  that  an  action  is  nothing 
else  than  an  agent  acting.1  This  statement  may  seem 
to  some  to  be  nothing  but  an  empty  truism.  If  it 
mean  anything,  it  will  bear  one  or  other  of  these  two 
values.  lsty  That  the  outward  act  is  all  that  we  have 
to  consider  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  agent 
performing  it;  or,  2d,  That  the  complement  of  con- 
siderations by  which  we  determine  the  character  of  a 
man  as  the  performer  of  an  outward  deed,  is  to  be 
called  an  action.  If  the  first  of  these  be  adopted  as 
the  proper  exposition  of  the  phraseology  under  review, 
it  expresses  what  is  in  fact  not  true,  as  has  been 
already  made  manifest.  If  the  latter  meaning  be 
thought  preferable,  it  amounts  in  reality  to  very  little ; 
but  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  it  is  expressed  in  a 
very  objectionable  form. 

The  consideration  of  the  bare  outward  act  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  the 
agent's  character,  if  it  were  a  fact,  as  the  author 
referred  to  contends,  that  when  the  action  is  right, 
the  agent  is  always  virtuous  or  meritorious.  This 
assertion,  however,  is  altogether  untenable;  for  an 
individual  may  speak  the  truth  on  some  particular 
occasion  with  a  base  design,  and  the  persecutor  has 

*  *  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Led.  74. 
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often  removed  his  victim  from  one  mode  of  torture, 
which  of  course  is  right,  only  to  cast  him  into  another 
more  severe.  To  avoid  this  objection  it  is  said,  that 
in  judging  of  an  action  we  take  into  account  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  individual  who  performs  it.  This 
mode  of  procedure  in  judging  character  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  invariably  adopted  by  mankind. 
But  surely  it  is  only  a  quibble  upon  words,  and  a 
source  of  confusion,  to  include  under  the  term  action, 
not  only  the  thing  which  it  is  usually  employed  to 
designate,  but  also  the  complexity  of  ever-shifting 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  performed. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  main- 

d™tSs.and  tain  that  the  ethical  quality is  ^  be 

looked  for  in  the  emotions  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  that  these,  consequently,  form 
the  proper  objects  of  scientific  ethical  inquiry.  The 
observation  which  was  offered  respecting  our  actions 
is  equally  applicable  here.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
our  affections  and  desires,  in  their  varied  forms,  and 
with  their  changing  forces,  sustain  some  close  connec- 
tion with  the  ethical  quality,  or  enter  as  constituents 
into  its  very  essence,  and  thus  exert  a  weighty  influ- 
ence upon  our  character.  But  there  are  two  reasons 
which  seem  to  exclude  the  supposition  now  under 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  to  act  instinctively,  or  from  the 
blind  impulse  of  a  constitutional  emotion,  is  not  the 
same  as  to  act  virtuously.  If  parental  affection,  for 
example,  regarded  as  a  mere  sentimental  fondness, 
apart  from  its  intelligent  development,  be  in  itself  a 
manifestation  of  morality,  it  will  follow  that  the  beasts 
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of  the  field  and  of  the  forest  share  largely  in  the 
virtues  of  mankind.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  good  men  frequently  find  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  delay,  and  sometimes  even  to  deny,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  most  delightful  and  amiable  feelings  of 
their  heart.  Who  does  not  know  that  a  virtuous 
parent  has  always  to  regulate,  and  often  to  restrain, 
the  free  flow  of  his  yearning  affections  ?  Human  feel- 
ings, therefore,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  objects 
of  our  science. 

The  difficulties  which  have  now  been  adverted  to 
have  led  some  philosophers  to  take  another  view  of 

the  case.     They  would  settle  all  ethical 
Motives.  .  . 

questions  by  a  reference  to  the  intentions 

and  motives  of  the  free  agent.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  design  pursued  by  a  responsible  being  in  any 
course  of  conduct  is  a  most  important  element  in  esti- 
mating his  character.  For  there  is  a  valid  and  recog- 
nised distinction  between  intending  a  deed,  and  being 
a  mere  instrument  in  its  performance.  Hence  the 
criminality  or  uprightness  of  an  individual  in  any 
particular  action  cannot  be  determined  without  an 
appeal  to  his  motive.  Besides,  the  bare  intention  to 
perform  an  action  in  some  peculiar  circumstances  may 
indicate  as  high  a  degree  of  virtue  or  of  vice  as  the 
actual  performance  of  it ;  and  when  a  deed  has  been 
accomplished,  our  opinion  of  the  doer  may  depend 
much  more  upon  our  estimate  of  his  purpose,  than 
upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  deed.  These  con- 
siderations clearly  evince  that  the  motives  of  our  con- 
duct are  found  largely  among  the  elements  of  the 
ethical  quality;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
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that  the  ethical  quality  is  to  be  sought  for  in  inten- 
tions and  motives  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  emotions 
and  actions. 

Without  attempting,  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry, 
to  solve  the  question,  whether  the  motive  can  be  per- 
fectly pure  and  upright,  when  the  act  prompted  by  it 
is  in  itself  wrong,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  show  that  the  outward  performance  may  be  alto- 
gether legitimate  and  proper,  while  the  inward  inten- 
tion of  the  actor  is  unbecoming  and  base.  A  man 
may  be  charitable  solely  from  ostentation.  Another 
may  go  through  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion 
with  all  credit,  while  devotion  is  a  stranger  to  his 
heart.  Now  the  performance  of  external  deeds  of 
charity  is  a  virtue  of  some  moral  value ;  and  when  its 
practice  is  found  to  spring  from  an  unworthy  motive, 
we  have  an  actual  ethical  development,  which  is  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  and  which  is  left  altogether  un- 
accounted for  by  the  theory  which  resolves  all  virtue 
and  vice  into  the  motives  of  the  agent.  Hence  our 
conclusion  follows,  that  whatever  intimate  relation- 
ship our  motives  or  purposes  may  bear  to  the  ethical 
quality,  they  cannot  be  said  with  scientific  precision 
to  constitute  ethical  objects. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  morality  of  any 

act  consists  in  its  being  the   result  of 
Volitions.  . 

the  agents  choice.      According  to  this 

scheme,  bare  volitions,  irrespective  of  their  adjuncts, 
would  constitute  ethical  objects.  But  if  volitions  be 
taken  simply  by  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  as   proper  or  improper.      If 

1  Archbishop  King  in  his  work  on  The  Origin  of  Evil. 
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what  a  man  chooses  be  right,  just  because  he  chooses 
it,  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  entirely 
disappears.  Whatever  springs  not  from  an  individual's 
choice,  can  of  course  be  neither  moral  nor  immoral  to 
him ;  but  this  leaves  unanswered  the  all-important 
question,  Why  is  one  volition  culpable,  and  another 
volition  praiseworthy  ? 

The  inquiry  now  returns  in  all  its  magnitude  and 

weight,  What  are  those  objects  of  which 
co^xWCons?!!  done,^  and  of  all  which,  men  universally 
tution,isthe  Ob-  and  invariably  assert  that  they  are 
Snce.  ETinCAL  ethically  bad  or  good?     These  objects, 

we  have  seen,  are  not  our  actions  alone, 
nor  our  desires  and  dispositions  alone,  nor  our 
motives  alone,  nor  our  volitions  alone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  and  unquestionable  that  our  volitions, 
motives,  desires,  and  actions,  are  all,  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  if  remotely,  yet  intimately,  involved  in 
every  ethical  discussion.  The  inference,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  plain — and  will  be  found,  we  apprehend, 
to  be  valuable — that  ethical  objects  are  those  intelli- 
gent beings  whose  constitution  is  found  to  embrace 
the  various  elements  that  have  now  been  specified. 
It  is  of  individual  men  that  the  affirmation  is  properly 
made,  that  they  are  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  This 
affirmation  may  be  made  appropriately  of  every  man  ; 
and  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  it  can  be  made 
of  men  only. 

When  we  speak  of  any  being  as  moral  or  immoral, 
we  mean  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  self-regulating  func- 
tion or  power.  We  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence  of  beings   superior  to   men   who   possess   and 
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exercise  the  privilege  of  self-government ;  and  those  of 
them  who  are  condemned  and  lost  are  to  be  regarded 
as  justly  consigned  to  their  doom,  because  of  their 
abuse  of  this  privilege.  This  view  of  their  case  is  not 
only  taught  us  in  Scripture ;  reason  constrains  us  to 
adopt  it.  And  may  it  not  be  affirmed  even  of  the 
Supreme  Being  Himself,  without  any  irreverence,  that 
He  governs  and  regulates  Himself?  But  this  power 
of  self-management  cannot  with  propriety  be  attri- 
buted to  an  action,  or  a  belief,  or  a  desire,  or  a  motive ; 
it  belongs  only  to  a  free  agent,  or  an  ethical  being. 

Again,  to  describe  any  creature,  such  as  man,  as 
moral  or  immoral,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is 
responsible.  Moreover,  responsibility  implies  a  Judge, 
and  the  rendering  of  an  account  to  Him.  Now  there 
is  a  palpable  incongruity  in  speaking  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  wish,  or  an  opinion,  or  an  act,  or  of  their 
trial  and  sentence,  except  in  connection  with  the 
agent  to  whom  the  wish,  or  the  opinion,  or  the  act 
is  attributed.  But  there  is  a  pointed  and  weighty 
meaning  in  telling  men  of  their  accountability  for  their 
acts,  and  words,  and  thoughts,  and  reminding  them 
that  there  is  a  supreme  and  impartial  Judge  who  will 
scrutinize  the  life  of  every  individual  in  all  its  details, 
and  will  pronounce  on  each  a  final  and  equitable  award. 

The  various  faculties  or  energies  of  a  man  are  not 
separate  existences,  nor  can  they  come  into  operation 
independently  of  each  other.  They  are  only  possible 
in  and  through  each  other ;  for  an  action  is  not  per- 
formed without  a  previous  desire,  and  desire  is  only 
gratified  when  it  issues  in  action.  The  motive  and  the 
deed  are  like  two  parts  of  a  tally,  and  to  separate  the 
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one  from  the  other  is  to  render  both  ethically  unin- 
telligible. The  act,  the  wish,  the  purpose,  the  volition, 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  related  parts  of  one  complete 
whole;  and  the  ethical  quality,  or  the  function  of 
accountability,  attaches  not  to  this  or  the  other  facult}' 
of  man's  nature,  to  this  or  that  development  of  his 
powers,  but  to  man  himself  with  his  wondrous  and 
manifold  constitution.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  inquire,  What  precisely  are  the  parts  of  human 
nature  which  are  involved  as  the  elements  of  ethical 
discussion,  and  constitute  man  the  object  of  ethical 
science?  in  other  words,  What  are  those  features,  or 
qualities,  or  functions,  which  are  characteristic  of  man 
as  an  ethical  agent  or  responsible  being  ? 

The  Ethical  ^an  *S  n0^  0n^  suPer^or  *°  ^ie  Other 

Elements  of  Hu-  creatures  around  him,  but  also  pos- 
mak  atcke.  sesses  something  in  common  with  them 
all.  The  most  general  division,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
made  of  the  various  existences  which  crowd  the  world, 
is  that  of  those  which  have  the  power  of  self-motion, 
and  those  which  have  it  not.  Unorganized  matter  has 
no  power  of  self-motion ;  it  is  inert.  But  vegetables 
possess  some  measure  of  this  power ;  they  have  seed 
in  themselves,  which  germinates  and  grows  to  matu- 
rity. Organic  existence  may  therefore  be  distinguished 
from  inorganic  existence  by  the  peculiarity  of  self- 
motion. 

But  self-motion  may  be  conceived  as  of  two  sorts — 
motion  in  one  place,  and  motion  from  one  place  to  another. 
Self-motion  in  one  place  is  characteristic  of  herbs,  or 
the  lowest  form  of  organization,  and  has  these  two 
developments,  growtli  and  reproduction.     Mankind  are 
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also  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  these  two 
features;  not,  however,  as  forming,  directly,  essential 
elements  of  responsibility,  but  only  as  preparatory  en- 
dowments, which  may  afford  occasion  and  scope  for  the 
bestowal  of  higher  functions. 

The  power  of  self-motion  seems  to  be  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  privilege  of  life ;  and  if  sensibility  be 
regarded  as  the  complement  or  correlate  of  self-motion, 
life x  may  be  found  to  consist  in  these  two  taken  to- 
gether, that  is,  in  a  combination  of  self-motion  and 
sensibility.  Self-motion  may  be  called  an  active  power, 
or  a  congeries  of  active  powers ;  and  sensibility  may 
as  fitly  be  called  a  passive  power.  In  this  manner,  we 
conceive,  we  obtain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  power,  which  is 
as  old  as  Aristotle. 

In   the    animal    kingdom   there    is 
Desire,  Volition. 

observed  self-motion  from  place  to  place, 

as  well  as  self-motion  in  the  same  place.    An  animal 

has  all  that  a  plant  possesses,  and  something  more; 

and  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant  are  such,  that  they 

seem  to  be  fitly  antecedent  to  the  higher  capacities  of 

the  animal.    Self-locomotion,  as  in  any  of  the  lower 

animals,  has  these  two  developments,  desire  and  volition. 

Because  volition  is  never  found   apart  from   desire, 

1  *  Life  is  a  vortex,  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less  complex,  which  has 
a  constant  direction,  and  which  always  carries  along  its  stream  particles 
of  the  same  kinds,  but  in  which  the  individual  particles  are  constantly 
entering  in  and  departing  out ;  so  that  the  form  of-  the  living  body  is  more 
essential  to  it  than  its  matter.  So  long  as  this  motion  subsists,  the  body  in 
which  it  takes  place  is  alive — it  lives.  When  the  motion  stops  finally,  the 
body  dies.  After  death,  the  elements  which  compose  the  body,  given  up 
to  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities,  soon  separate,  and  the  body  which  was 
alive  is  dissolved.'— Babon  Cuvier. 

2  B 
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many  have  been  led  to  confound  them.  But  desire 
most  certainly  exists  without  being  invariably  followed 
by  volition,  although  volition  is  always  preceded  by 
desire.  Animals  are  frequently  desiring  what  they  do 
not  obtain :  the  desire  is  operating,  but  is  not  gratified ; 
and  it  can  be  gratified  only  by  an  act  of  will;  but  the  will 
cannot  act  in  regard  to  the  object  of  desire  when  it  is 
beyond  the  creature's  reach.  Desire  and  volition,  then, 
are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other ;  for  the 
distinction  is  of  much  importance  in  scientific  research. 
Animals,  therefore,  unite  in  their  constitution  these 
four  distinguishing  features :  growth,  reproduction, 
desire,  and  volition.  The  last  of  these,  being  the  most 
important  or  pre-eminent,  may  well  afford  a  descriptive 
epithet;  and  animals  might  be  designated  voluntary 
beings.  The  word  spontaneous  might  be  used  with  a 
wider  significance,  and  be  applied  to  all  organized  or 
self-moving  existences.  The  precise  relation  of  desire 
and  volition  to  the  ethical  quality  seems  to  be  this : 
that  while  the  possession  of  desire  and  volition  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  free-agency,  their  presence  is  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  exercise  of  this  prero- 
gative. 

Intelligence  and  Man  baS  a  mUch  wider  raDge  °f  Self" 
the  Ethical  Sen-  motion  than  the  lower  animals,  both  by 
timent.  varied   activities  in  one   place  and   by 

rapid  and  distant  removals.  To  fit  him  for  suitable 
action  in  this  more  extended  sphere,  God  has  endowed 
him  with  a  much  loftier  intelligence,  and  with  a  more 
diversified  and  refined  sensibility.  When  to  desire  and 
volition,  which  belong  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  find 
superadded  in  the  human  being  the  superior  functions 
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of  reason  and  the  ethical  sentiment,  free-agency  in  all  its 
symmetry  and  imposing  grandeur  is  developed.  By 
the  exercise  of  our  intelligence,  we  can  discriminate 
different  kinds  of  desires  and  actions,  and  determine 
the  ethical  character  of  each  respectively.  Thus  direc- 
tion is  provided  to  guide  the  will  in  its  decisions. 
Moreover,  there  is  found  waiting  on  every  act  of  the 
will  the  ethical  sentiment,  which  is  the  representative 
of  Deity  and  the  upholder  of  righteousness,  which 
assumes  the  dread  feeling  of  remorse  in  the  bosom  of 
the  free  agent  whenever  the  volition  is  against  the 
dictate  of  the  understanding ;  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  will  obeys  the  verdict  of  intelligence, 
assumes  the  pleasing  and  solemn  emotion  of  self-ap- 
probation. 

That  all  the  parts  of  our  nature  may  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  our  desires  are  greatly  multiplied  in 
number  and  elevated  in  quality,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  creatures  that  are  beneath  us  in  the  scale 
of  being.  The  crowning  of  these  excellent  gifts  with 
an  intellectual  vision  of  corresponding  acuteness  and 
range,  and  guarding  the  whole  with  an  indestructible 
retributive  emotion,  constitute  the  complete  ethical 
agent  —  the  masterpiece  of  God's  workmanship  on 
earth. 

It  is  in  men,  therefore,  thus  marvellously  formed, 
with  a  complex  conformation  embracing  elements  so 
diverse,  so  grand,  and  so  mighty,  that  we  find  what, 
even  in  the  strictness  of  philosophical  language,  should 
be  called  the  proper  objects  of  ethical  study.  As  we 
speak  of  the  genius  of  a  poem,  the  skill  of  a  building, 
or  the  taste  of  a  painting,  when  in  propriety  of  speech 
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we  mean  the  genius  of  the  author,  the  skill  of  the 
architect,  and  the  taste  of  the  artist,  so  it  may  be 
allowable  and  useful  to  talk  of  the  morality  or  im- 
morality of  desires,  motives,  beliefs,  volitions,  and 
actions ;  provided  it  be  not  forgotten  that  there  is  in 
such  manner  of  speaking  some  departure  from  scientific 
accuracy,  which  finds  that  the  ethical  quality  belongs 
only  to  man  himself.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this 
conclusion  has  novelty  to  recommend  it;  for  it  has 
sometimes  been  expressed  more  or  less  explicitly  in 
words,  and  has  still  more  frequently  been  indirectly 
and  substantially  adopted.  Our  special  purpose  is  to 
attempt  to  develop  this  truth,  and  follow  it  through 
some  of  its  consequences  at  greater  length  than,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  hitherto  been  done. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  FREE  AGENT. 

Section  1.  Desire. 

There  seems  to  be  no  voluntary  action  without  an 

No  Action  with- antece(^ent  desire.  This  word  '  desire' 
out  previous  De-  is  here  used  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
SIHE#  as   including  every  wish   and  longing, 

every  dislike  and  aversion  of  the  heart,  in  all  their 
endless  forms  of  love  and  hatred.  The  phenomenon 
of  desire  in  the  activity  of  an  ethical  being,  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  manifestation  of  his  essential  functions. 
For  it  appears  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  develop- 
ment of  any  volition,  except  it  be  to  gratify  desire  in 
one  shape  or  another.  It  has  indeed  been  generally 
conceded,  that  the  special  purpose  .effected  by  the 
ardour  of  desire  is  to  stimulate  mankind  to  active 
exertion.  This  opinion,  which  has  been  so  commonly 
received,  is  totally  different  from  the  view  of  some, 
who  maintain  that  our  desires  invariably  and  certainly 
determine  our  actions.  Desire  is  the  uniform  antecedent, 
but  not  the  cause  of  action. 

DesireandSen-  De8|re  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sibility  DisTiN-  sensibility.  The  latter  belongs  both  to 
guished.  animals  and  plants,  and  is  indicative  of 
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passive  power;  the  former  belongs  to  animals  only, 
and  indicates  the  possession  of  active  power.  As  the 
sensibilities  of  the  inferior  animals  are  superior  in 
number  and  kind  to  those  of  plants,  so  the  sensibi- 
lities belonging  to  men  are  more  numerous  and  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  the  brute  creation.  Though 
sensibility  possesses  much  in  common  with  desire,  the 
two  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  If  both  were 
to  receive  a  common  name,  with  the  view  of  discri- 
minating them,  as  the  states  or  attitudes  of  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  exercises  of  his  will  and  his  under- 
standing, they  might  perhaps  be  appropriately  called 
feelings  or  affections. 

~  There  can  be  no  desire  without  an 

Desire    implies 

an  Object  de-  object  desired.  This  object  of  desire  is 
SIEm  generally,  though  not  always,  different 

from,  and  external  to,  the  desiring  agent.  Between 
the  desiring  agent  and  the  object  desired,  there  must 
obviously  be  agreement  or  disagreement,  fitness  or 
unfitness.  When  the  nature  of  the  desired1  object  is 
compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  agent  desiring 
it,  or  when  the  value  of  the  object  is  balanced  with  the 
strength  of  the  desire,  there  will  appear  to  every  mind 
to  be  either  a  suitability  or  an  incongruity  between 
them.  When  the  desired  object  is  adapted  to  the 
desiring  agent — that  is,  when  a  loveable  object  is 
loved,  and  when  a  detestable  object  is  hated, — and 
when  the  worth  of  the  object  corresponds  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  desire — that  is,  when  the  love  or  hatred  of 

1  Thus  phrase,  '  a  desired  object,1  in  common  language,  means  an  object 
wished  or  longed  for ;  but  according  to  the  definitions  that  have  been 
given,  it  may  mean,  as  used  here,  an  object  either  of  love  or  aversion. 
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the  agent  is  proportional  to  the  goodness  or  vileness  of 
the  object, — then  the  desire  will  be  regarded  as  proper, 
becoming,  worthy.  But  when  an  agent  entertains  for 
any  object  a  desire  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
relation  between  his  nature  and  its  nature,  or  when 
the  force  of  the  desire  is  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  goodnes  or  badness  of  the  object,  then  the  desire 
will  be  declared  to  be  unreasonable,  unlovely,  unfit. 
w  There    are,    then,    two    antithetical 

TWO     KINDS     OF  '  ^  ' 

Desire— normal  classes   of  desires — the   right   and  the 

AND  ABNORMAL.  ^VQ^g        rj^     ^     ft     distinction     which    fc 

constantly  recognised  by  all  men.  Some  objects  which 
are  desired  by  men  are  utterly  unworthy  to  be  desired 
by  them  at  all.  There  are  other  objects  which  are 
much  more  eagerly  desired  than  their  value  warrants  ; 
and  others,  again,  which  are  much  less  intently 
sought  after  than  they  deserve.  What  may  be  a  fit 
object  of  desire  at  one  time,  is  improper  at  another 
time ;  and  what  is  suitable  to  one  individual,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  his  neighbour.  To  point  out  these  two 
kinds  of  desire,  an  appropriate  and  specific  designation 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful.  When  a  desire  agrees 
with  its  object,  let  it  be  called  normal ;  when  a  desire 
disagrees  with  its  object,  let  it  be  called  abnormal. 

The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  sets  aside  not 
only  the  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal 
desires,  but  even  the  antithesis  between  what  is  sub- 
jective and  objective  in  the  phenomena  of  desire.  In 
his  sixty-fifth  lecture  he  says,  '  The  only  test  or  proof 
of  desirableness  is  the  resulting  desire  itself.'  This 
language  means,  that  there  is  nothing  really  worthy  of 
desire  in  any  object  until  it  be  actually  desired  by 
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some  agent.  But  it  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  that 
many  men  have  little  or  no  desire  for  objects  which 
are  in  themselves  truly  desirable,  and  which  ought  to 
be  highly  desired ;  whilst  they  have  strong  and  urgent 
longings  for  objects  intrinsically  base,  and  which  they 
ought  to  abhor. 

Dr.  Brown  argues  thus :  '  That  which  we  desire 
must  indeed  always  be  desirable.'  Here  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be — a  distinc- 
tion which  is  vital  in  ethics — is  obviously  overlooked. 
That  which  we  desire  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  us,  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  really  and  properly  desirable.  But 
how  often  is  the  object  which  seems  to  be  desirable  to 
us,  not  really  and  in  truth  desirable !  When  the  same 
author  speaks  elsewhere  of  a  right  estimate  of  the 
objects  of  desire,  he  plainly  abandons  his  former  and 
false  position.  This  inconsistency  is  only,  however,  for 
a  brief  occasion :  his  ethical  philosophy  is  based  upon 
the  extravagant  assumption,  that  the  development  of  a 
subjective  desire  gives  its  character,  and  even  its  exist- 
ence, to  the  desirableness  of  the  external  object  desired. 

In  his  sixty-second  lecture  our  author  remarks : 
4  To  be  proud  of  eminence  in  what  is  frivolous  only, 
not  absolutely  profligate,  itself  implies  no  slight  degree 
of  degradation ;  because  it  implies  a  blindness  to  those 
better  qualities  that  confer  the  only  distinctions  which 
virtue  can  covet  and  God  approve.'  This  sentiment  is 
clearly  just ;  but  it  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  object 
desired  has  no  mean  influence  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  desire,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  the 
existence  of  the  desire  creates  or  determines  the  real 
desirableness  of  the  object.     One  estimate  has  to  be 
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formed  of  the  desire — its  intensity  and  duration,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  agent  who  entertains  it ;  and 
another  estimate  has  to  be  formed  of  the  object 
desired — its  qualities,  worth,  and  various  relations.  It 
is  only  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  estimates,  that  a 
just  opinion  can  be  reached  respecting  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  desire. 

If  the  only  test  of  desirableness  in  the  object  be 
the  resulting  desire  in  the  agent,  then  the  existence  of 
an  unsuitable  desire  is  impossible,  and  the  very  con- 
ception of  its  irregularity  or  error  is  excluded.  To  this 
theory  no  man  can  consistently  adhere.  It  entirely 
fails  the  moment  we  enter  upon  the  question  of  prac- 
tical morality,  which  consists,  as  has  been  often  re- 
marked, in  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  objects  which  men  choose  and  reject. 
For  example,  in  resentment  there  is,  or  may  be,  in- 
cluded a  legitimate  desire  to  have  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause  vindicated.  Now,  even  when  our  cause  is 
righteous,  and  our  anger  not  misdirected  to  a  guiltless 
individual,  resentment  may  nevertheless  rise  too  soon ; 
and  it  may  last  too  long;  and  it  may  be  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence.  These  considerations  not  only 
illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  distinction  between 
normal  and  abnormal  desires,  but  the  validity  of  the 
ground  on  which  that  distinction  has  been  represented 
by  us  as  resting. 

No  one  will  think  of  asserting  that  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  immoral  beings  is  independent  of 
the  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal  desires ; 
for,  if  it  were,  the  consideration  of  our  numerous 
desires  would  find  no  place  in  ethics,  either  practical 
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or  scientific.  But  the  existence  of  these  two  kinds  of 
desire  is  found  apart  from  the  development  of  virtue 
or  vice.  Among  the  unintelligent  creatures,  desire 
admits  of  numerous  and  varied  manifestations ;  and  if 
abnormal  desire  be  rarely,  if  ever,  apparent  in  any  of 
them,  we  perceive  in  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Creator.  For,  if  an  irre- 
sponsible being  should  experience  an  abnormal  desire, 
having  no  knowledge  of  its  impropriety,  and  conse- 
quently no  motive  to  resist  its  gratification,  its  gratifica- 
tion in  such  a  case  would  only  be  a  casual  misfortune, 
if  not  a  charge  against  the  Supreme  and  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all,  for  calling  such  a  being  into  existence. 

The  experience  of  a  normal  desire  does  not  consti- 
tute any  one  virtuous ;  nor  does  the  experience  of  an 
abnormal  desire  constitute  any  one  vicious.  As  the 
existence  of  a  free  agent,  who  is  destitute  of  all  desire 
whatever,  seems  to  be  inconceivable,  so  it  appears 
equally  inadmissible  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  guilt 
apart  from  the  previous  existence  of  abnormal  desire. 
Whether  the  Divine  Being  have  no  abnormal  desires, 
and  His  impeccability  may  be  explained  by  this  sup- 
position, we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide ;  although 
we  sometimes  think  that  this  supposition  may  explain 
the  Scripture  statement,  '  God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil.'  Nor  shall  we  venture  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  are  created  impeccable  free  agents,  whose  moral 
condition  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  development 
of  abnormal  desires  in  a  free  agent  seems  to  be  identical, 
so  far  as  our  experience  extends,  with  the  existence  of 
temptation  and  the  possibility  of  transgression.     The 
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bare  desire  entertained  by  the  mother  of  mankind  for 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  abnormal  or  improper ;  but  no 
sin  was  committed  till  that  desire  was  cherished  or 
gratified.  There  would  have  been  no  virtue  in  ab- 
staining, and  no  possibility  of  erring,  but  for  the 
existence  of  some  such  desire.  To  identify  abnormal 
desire  and  guilt,  is  to  exclude  all  enticement  to  evil- 
doing  ;  and  to  identify  normal  desire  and  virtue,  is  to 
exclude  the  function  of  intelligence  from  ethical  agency; 
while,  in  either  case,  volition  is  overlooked,  and  both 
morality  and  immorality  rendered  necessary  develop- 
ments of  nature. 

There  is  universally  observed  in  human  dispositions 
and  desires  beauty  or  deformity  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  is  irrespective  of,  or  at  least  not  identical  with, 
the  moral  or  immoral  character  of  their  possessor. 
This  property  cannot  perhaps  be  called  by  a  fitter 
name  than  ethical,  provided  we  do  not  forget  that  it 
does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  ethical  quality, 
but  is  only  one  of  its  elements.  A  man,  for  example, 
who  has  reached  a  very  low  stage  of  depravity,  may 
yet  be  affectionate  and  tender-hearted  to  his  children. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  his  parental  love 
will  be  manifested  in  a  very  consistent  or  becoming 
manner,  but  still  its  existence  and  intensity  may  be 
beyond  all  doubt.  And  so  far  as  it  is  manifested,  it 
will  appear  like  a  bright  rainbow  on  the  murky  cloud 
of  his  career,  telling  of  a  fountain  of  light  above,  and 
holding  out  some  promise  for  the  future.  For  the 
instinctive  love  of  offspring  which  is  implanted  in 
every  bosom  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  allowed  to 
be  virtuous,  when  regarded  simply  by  itself;  nor,  on 
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the  other  hand,  can  it  be  denied  to  possess  a  certain 
moral  comeliness.  In  like  manner,  any  irregular 
desire,  such  as  covetousness  in  its  elementary  form, 
before  it  has  gathered  strength  by  indulgence,  cannot 
fairly  be  condemned  as  vicious ;  for  an  individual 
becomes  immoral,  not  by  simply  feeling,  but  by  gra- 
tifying, a  covetous  desire.  On  the  other  hand,  covet- 
ousness in  its  least  offensive  or  most  rudimentary 
shape,  cannot  be  denied  to  possess  a  certain  moral,  or 
rather  immoral,  baseness.  To  resist  a  strong  abnormal 
desire  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  virtue. 

These  remarks  suggest  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  overlooked  in  ethical 
inquiries.  Children  are  observed  to  exhibit  various 
tempers  of  mind  and  traits  of  character,  which  elicit 
in  a  very  distinct  form  the  complacency  or  dislike  of 
friends  and  attendants.  These  phenomena  occur, 
moreover,  at  the  earliest  age,  even  in  infants  before 
they  are  regarded  as  actually  responsible,  and  become 
objects  of  the  peculiar  ethical  approval  or  disapproval. 
Obstinacy  and  petulance,  meekness  and  generosity, 
and  such  like,  are  often  displayed  by  young  children 
in  bold  relief.  While  we  cannot  treat  each  child  as 
personally  accountable  for  his  natural  dispositions,  and 
while  we  cannot  find  in  them  an  indubitable  indication 
of  his  future  character,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
refrain  from  looking  upon  one  child  as  more  amiable 
than  another,  and  more  worthy  of  our  affections.  A 
somewhat  similar  difference  in  constitutional  disposi- 
tion is  witnessed  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  exclude  from  a  place  in  ethical  science 
this  natural  and  instinctive  variety  of  disposition  and 
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temper,  as  it  is  extravagant  to  resolve  virtue  and  vice 
into  amiable  and  malign  feelings. 

Normal  desires  do  not  admit  of  diffe- 
ad?^  J™  rent  degrees  of  propriety  or  fitness.  It 
ferent   Degrees,  seems   impossible  to  conceive  how  one 

BUT  OF   DIFFERENT   j       •  i  11   1  1        ...  , 

Values.  desire  should  be  more  legitimate  or  nor- 

mal than  another ;  for  the  desire  which 
is  not  entirely  normal  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  normal, 
but  must  be  declared  to  be  abnormal.  One  legitimate 
desire,  however,  may  take  precedence  of  another  legi- 
timate desire,  on  the  ground  of  superior  excellence  or 
value.  Thus,  we  may  abstain  from  giving  full  play  to 
the  promptings  of  generosity  or  gratitude  on  some 
occasions,  out  of  regard  to  the  higher  claims  of  justice. 
Many  a  student  has  nobly  stinted  the  legitimate  grati- 
fication of  his  bodily  appetites  in  his  eager  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Instances  of  precedence  like  these  are 
doubtless  to  be  allowed  and  vindicated,  not  on  the 
supposition  that  one  desire  is  more  normal  or  righteous 
than  another,  but  because  one  object  of  desire  is  more 
valuable  or  noble  than  another. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  our 
normal  desires — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
objects  of  these  desires — is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
daily  life.  There  are  frequently  several  things  before 
the  mind,  all  of  which  an  individual  may  legitimately 
enough  desire  to  do  or  to  possess ;  but  want  of  time  or 
strength  precludes  him  even  from  attempting  to  secure 
them  all.  He  is  thus  compelled  to  make  a  selection 
from  among  the  possibilities  that  are  within  the  range 
of  a  virtuous  choice.  In  this  sphere  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  different  degrees  of  wisdom  by 
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agents  who  are  all  equally  moral.  Of  two  different 
designs,  one  may  be  more  noble  or4  worthy  than  another, 
while  both  are  equally  right  and  suitable  to  an  in- 
telligent being.  Of  two  diverse  modes  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  design,  moreover,  both  may  be  equally 
unobjectionable  in  an  ethical  point  of  view;  while  the 
one  being  more  suitable  than  the  other,  and  capable 
of  effecting  the  object  more  speedily  or  economically, 
deserves  the  preference. 
Abnormal  De-        Abnormal  desires    arise   in   several 

sires  are  diffe-  ways,   and  admit  of  all  variety  of  de- 

rent  in  Degree.  t,     ,         ,  ,        ,  ,     , 

grees.    It  has  been   already  remarked 

that,  when  the  object  is  wholly  unsuitable  and  desti- 
tute of  everything  really  fit  to  elicit  desire,  the  desire 
is  abnormal.  Various  degrees  of  impropriety  in  the 
desire  arise  from  this  circumstance,  that  among  a 
number  of  unfit  objects  one  may  exceed  another  in 
unfitness.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  When  the  object  is  not 
in  itself  undesirable,  the  intensity  of  the  desire  may 
not  be  suitable  to  the  worth  of  the  object.  This  irre- 
gularity, whether  it  arises  from  excess  or  defect,  clearly 
allows  of  great  variety  of  measurement. 

The  full  importance  of  the  above  remarks  will  be 
more  apparent  hereafter,  when  the  question  about 
different  degrees  of  virtue  comes  to  be  discussed. 
Meanwhile  a  position  maintained  by  Locke  may  be 
noticed  in  this  connection.  That  philosopher  is  dis- 
posed to  put  some  emphasis  on  the  statement,  that  '  all 
pain  causes  desire  equal  to  itself.'1  By  this  he  must 
mean  one  of  two  things, — namely,  that  a  present  pain 

1  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Book  ii.  ch.  21,  sec.  31. 
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always  produces  a  desire  for  deliverance  proportionate 
either  to  the  intensity  of  the  subjective  feeling,  or  to 
the  amount  of  real  injury  sustained.  If  the  former 
be  the  import  of  his  statement,  it  amounts  to  nothing 
but  this  tautology :  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  we 
long  for  relief.  If  the  second  meaning  be  taken,  which 
indeed  is  the  only  one  that  will  serve  Locke's  purpose, 
his  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
It  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  men  frequently  ex- 
perience in  their  minds  much  more  uneasiness  than 
is  demanded  by  the  outward  cause  or  occasion  of 
their  trouble. 

Locke  attempts  to  make  out  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  a  present  pain  and  an  absent  good. 
He  says :  '  Besides  this  desire  of  ease  from  pain,  there 
is  another  of  absent  positive  good ;  and  here  also  the 
desire  and  uneasiness  is  equal.  As  much  as  we  desire 
any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But 
here  all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the  great- 
ness it  has  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain 
equal  to  that  greatness,  as  all  pain  causes  desire  equal 
to  itself;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.'  This  distinction  will 
not  hold :  for  it  is  evident  that  a  man  may  over-esti- 
mate a  present  evil  as  well  as  under-estimate  an  absent 
good ;  while  in  either  case  the  actual  feeling  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  true  estimate  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This  review  of  Locke's  argument  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  proper  method  of  determining  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  a  desire,  and  also  to  show  how  an  ab- 
normal desire  may  err  either  from  excess  or  defect. 
If  we  do  not  desire  an  absent  good,  which  we  ought  to 
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desire,  the  greater  this  good  is,  the  more  abnormal  is 
our  want  of  a  desire  for  it,  that  is,  the  more  abnormal 
are  those  desires  which  usurp  its  place.  And  the  less 
a  present  evil  is,  the  more  we  exaggerate  it,  and 
increase  our  pain,  and  our  longing  for  deliverance,  the 
more  abnormal  is  our  desire  for  relief. 

Self-love,  or  a  regard  to  our  own 
NorE^d^ir1A  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  a  normal 
desire.  This  desire  is  one  of  those 
which  distinguish  ethical  from  merely  voluntary  beings ; 
for  it  is  not  a  simple  love  of  pleasure,  or  that  longing 
for  gratification  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  every 
desire.  It  supposes  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  which 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity,  and 
in  reflection  upon  one's  own  history,  position,  and  pro- 
spects. The  extensive  and  legitimate  influence  of  self- 
love  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  is  not  more  obvious  than 
the  frequency  and  flagrancy  of  its  abuse.  To  deny 
ourselves  in  everything  and  at  all  times  is  a  sheer  im- 
possibility, while  to  constitute  self-love  the  sole  and 
exclusive  governing  motive  of  action  is  unreasonable 
and  immoral.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  due  position 
of  power  among  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  to 
which  self-love  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  method  of 
determining  this  exact  position  will  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that  self-love 
is  an  object  neither  of  approbation  nor  of  blame.1  This 
sentiment  suggests  the  two  following  remarks.  In  the 
first  place,  self-love  may  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
desire  for  one's  own  true  welfare,  irrespective  altogether 

1  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  art.  393. 
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of  the  means  which  are  used  to  promote  or  secure  that 
end.     In  this  case  the  possession  and  manifestation  of 
self-love  do  not  constitute  an  agent  moral,  nor  can  its 
absence  be  said  to  constitute  him  immoral.    At  the 
same  time,  this  wish  for  real,  substantial,  and  enduring 
bliss,  which  indeed  swells  the  bosom  of  most  men, 
cannot  but  be  reckoned  as  most  becoming  and  reason- 
able, yea,  as  a  necessary  and  crowning  excellence  in 
human  nature.     Secondly,  when  it  can  be  correctly 
affirmed  of  any  individual,  that  he  is  seeking  his  own 
proper  honour  and  happiness  by  the  suitable  and  appointed 
means,  is  he  not  thereby  declared  to  be  virtuous  ?    Can 
a  moral  man  be  described  in  more  appropriate  language 
than  this :    that  he  is  labouring  to  rise  to  the  very 
highest  position  of  influence  and  enjoyment  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable,  in  a  legitimate  and  commendable 
way?     We  must  suppose  that  the  great  Creator,  in 
summoning  intelligent  beings  into  existence,  intended 
that  they  should  be  happy.     The  virtuous  and  godly 
man  secures  the  realization  of  that  divine  intention, 
and  secures  it  by  his  virtue  and  godliness.    The  im- 
moral or  ungodly  man  fails  in  reaching  the  full  de- 
velopment and  gratification  of  his  nature,  because  he 
will  not  patiently  labour  and  wait  for  them  in  the 
only  path  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.    The  trans- 
gressor misses  happiness   in  his  too   eager  haste   to 
grasp  it.     Virtue  or  moral  purity,  therefore,  may  fitly 
enough  be  represented  as   essentially  involving  true 
self-love,  or  self-love  wisely  directed ;  while  vice  or  sin 
is  nothing  else  in  one  of  its  aspects  than  selfishness, 
or  self-love  improperly  directed. 

It  thus  appears  that  self-love  is  one  of  our  great 

2  c 
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Primary  and  P^mary  desires.  The  familiar  division 
Secondary  De-  of  desires  into  primary  and  secondary 
smm*  is    legitimate    and    important.       By   a 

primary  desire  is  meant  one  which  terminates  on  its 
immediate  object, — aiming  at  that  object  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  its  own  sake  only.  A  secondary  desire 
is  one  which  does  not  terminate  on  its  immediate 
object,  but  seeks  that  object  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
another.  There  is  thus  a  character  of  disinterested- 
ness attaching  to  our  original  or  primary  desires,  which 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  signalize,  and  which  has 
been  ably  vindicated  and  fully  illustrated  by  many  of 
our  standard  writers.  Self-love  is  obviously  one  of 
our  most  prominent  primary  desires.  In  planning  and 
working  for  our  own  welfare,  the  desire  is  completed 
and  gratified  in  finding  its  own  immediate  object; 
whereas  a  secondary  desire  seeks  a  second  object 
through  the  medium  of  the  first ;  such  is  the  desire 
of  a  generous  man  for  the  possession  of  money,  which 
he  wishes  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  that  he  may  there- 
with be  the  means  of  benefiting  others. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  in  the  natural 
jeJ^ay^lSt  hist017  of  man,  that  the  same  object 
both  a  Primary  may  elicit  both  a  primary  and  a  secon- 
^ire.LC0NI)ARY  ^J  desire.  The  legitimate  love  of 
money  is  plainly  a  secondary  desire; 
but  when  this  secondary  desire  is  perverted,  and 
turned  into  a  primary  desire,  the  change  is  indicative 
of  great  immorality.  To  love  money  merely  for  its 
own  sake,  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  degrading  ex- 
cesses of  covetousness.  It  is  not  so  with  many  other 
objects.     A  man  may  desire  learning  for  its  own  sake 
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alone,  out  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  know- 
ledge. There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  this 
primary  desire  towards  science  should  not  be  associated 
in  the  same  mind,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  regard 
both  to  the  refined  pleasure  realized  in  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  to  the  honour  and  other  advan- 
tages which  success  in  the  pursuit  has  often  secured. 
It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  the  most  generous  and 
devoted  student,  not  only  to  be  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  truth,  but  also  to  seek  after  the  exercise  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  mental  satisfaction 
which  rewards  severe  and  noble  toil,  as  well  as  to  have 
an  eye  to  the  social  privileges  which  frequently  crown 
superior  authorship  and  scientific  discovery. 

As  the  love  of  knowledge  may  thus 
Two  or  more  ,°         J 

Desires    cotem-   clearly  include  both  a  pnmary  and  a 

poraneousinthe  secondary  desire,  so  also  may  self-love. 
same  Mind.  *  '  J    . 

As  a  primary  desire,  self-love  is  legiti- 
mate and  commendable.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  an 
intelligent  being  to  aim  at  his  own  felicity,  directly  for 
its  own  sake.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him,  at 
the  same  time,  from  making  his  own  advancement  and 
perfection  a  means  to  an  end.  The  maturity  of  our 
powers,  and  the  due  satisfaction  of  our  honourable 
predilections,  form  an  object  which  is  in  itself  fully 
worthy  of  our  most  earnest  and  continued  exertions, 
and  which  vindicates  the  propriety  of  the  desire  that 
finds  its  termination  there.  But  that  object  does  not 
become  less  worthy,  nor  that  desire  less  becoming,  if 
another  desire  be  associated  with  it,  which  transcends 
the  immediate  object,  and  turns  it  into  a  fit  means  for 
promoting  a  noble  end.    A  good  man  will  desire  his  own 
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happiness  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  do  so  though 
there  were  no  other  being  whatever  in  existence,  and 
though  there  was  no  conceivable  design  to  which  it 
could  be  made  subservient.  The  knowledge  that  his 
nature  is  the  handiwork  of  a  Being  much  greater  than 
himself,  and  that  its  full  and  normal  development 
will  reflect  honour  upon  the  Author  of  his  existence, 
only  gives  room  for  the  springing  up  of  a  new  desire, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  now  seeks  his  own  well-being, 
not  simply  as  a  laudable  end,  but  also  as  the  efficient 
instrumentality  of  showing  forth  his  Maker's  praise. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  fact, 
that  two  or  more  desires  may  co-exist  and  manifest 
themselves  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  individual. 
A  mother  can  fulfil  her  desire  to  watch  the  various 
movements  of  her  child  who  is  playing  at  her  feet, 
while  she  diligently  plies  her  needle  with  the  desire  of 
promoting  his  comfort,  and  while  she  also  gratifies  her 
curiosity  by  listening  to  the  strange  story  which  her 
friend  is  reading  aloud.  In  like  manner,  a  musician, 
under  the  influence  of  one  desire,  directs  his  fingers 
and  vocal  organs  so  as  to  produce  harmony ;  under  the 
influence  of  another  desire,  he  appreciates  the  music 
awakened  by  his  skilful  efforts ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  third  desire,  he  is  regaled  with  the  sympathy 
of  a  ravished  audience. 

All  desire  is  pleasurable.    This  is  not 
np  ?^Cf^?cSZ!  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  there  is 

of  a  Desire  is  not  ' 

the  same  as  the  more  or  less  uneasiness   in  unfulfilled 

Gr1ti™Fn.  ™  desire-     The  P^asure  found  in  .experi- 
encing a   desire   is   different  from   the 
pleasure  realized  in  gratifying  it.    These  two  diverse 
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enjoyments  are  neither  to  be  confounded  with  each 
other,  nor  thrown  into  mutual  opposition.  Things  may 
be  distinct  without  being  in  antagonism.  If  we  have 
once  been  thrilled  with  legitimate  pleasure,  we  may 
surely  wish  for  its  repetition.  And  yet  desire  must 
exist  before  it  can  be  gratified.  The  same  desire  may 
arise  a  second  time,  after  it  has  been  once  satiated 
with  its  object.  Why  should  not  a  desire,  on  its  second 
appearance,  acquire  a  new  element  of  force,  from  the 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  which  its  prior  gratification 
conferred  ?  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  both  practicable 
and  proper  to  desire  and  cultivate,  for  example,  the 
friendship  of  a  worthy  man,  both  on  account  of  his 
amiable  and  noble  conduct,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
delight  and  substantial  benefits  which  the  possession 
of  his  friendship  has  already  bestowed.  Between  these 
two  diverse  desires  or  motives  there  is  no  occasion  for 
opposition  whatever ;  and  consequently  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  them  to  be  cotempora- 
neous  and  harmonious  in  the  mind,  each  supporting 
and  adorning  the  other. 

As  the  ethical  agent  can  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  there  find  sustenance  and  stimulus  for  some  of  his 
desires ;  so  can  he  also  to  some  extent  anticipate  the 
future,  and  thence  educe  objects  for  some  of  his 
strongest  passions.  More  particularly,  men  find  objects 
of  desire  in  the  foreseen  results  of  their  own  conduct. 
No  man  is  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  results  of  his 
actions ;  neither  can  we  be  unaffected  by  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  Men  may  there- 
fore be  honourably  encouraged  to  the  performance  of 
noble  deeds,  not  only  by  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  their 
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past  achievements,  but  also  by  the  exhilarating  antici- 
pation of  happy  results  yet  to  be  evolved.  So.  also,  it 
is  so  far  well  and  praiseworthy,  if  a  man  be  deterred 
from  some  vice  by  consideration  of  the  evil  which  its 
indulgence  has  already  inflicted  upon  him,  or  by  the 
dread  of  its  painful  consequences  if  he  shall  again 
return  to  it.  This  regard  to  the  future,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  our  present  performances,  is  only  another 
expression  for  self-love.  In  this  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment, self-love  presents  for  our  contemplation  the 
whole  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments,  with  all 
their  weighty  and  universal  influence  in  human  life. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  may  desire  any  object  for  a 
great  many  reasons,  which  shall  be  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  mutual 
hostility.  Hence  there  is  no  antagonism  or  incom- 
patibility in  wishing  an  object  for  its  own  inherent 
excellence  and  immediate  adaptation  to  ourselves; 
and  in  wishing  it,  because  competent  authority  lays 
us  under  an  obligation  to  do  so ;  and  in  wishing  it, 
because  its  possession  shall  confer  upon  us  in  the 
future  great  and  enduring  advantages.  The  union  of 
such  desires  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  regard  to 
one  object  of  pursuit,  with  all  their  diversity  of  power, 
will  obviously  give  ardour  to  his  zeal,  and  strength  to 
his  purpose,  while  their  harmonious  co-operation  re- 
flects the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  principles  now  explained  enable 
Principles    il-  . 

lustrated  in  the  us  to  discuss  with  advantage  a  practical 

case  of  Love  to  question  of  great  moment,  which  has 

been  entangled  in  the  subtleties  of  the 

schoolmen.      The  question  is  this:  Whether,  in  the 
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love  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  God,  there  may  be 
legitimately  allowed  to  mingle  any  reference  to  past 
blessings  or  to  future  favours?  It  has  been  argued 
that,  if  any  consideration  of  what  the  Almighty  has 
already  done  for  us,  or  of  what  He  may  yet  do  on  our 
behalf,  be  permitted  to  blend  with  our  respect  and 
affection  for  Him  as  regarded  in  His  own  pure  essential 
nature,  then  the  dignity  of  genuine  piety  is  degraded 
by  an  admixture  of  selfishness.  No  less  an  authority 
than  President  Edwards  has  said :  '  That  kind  of 
affection  to  God  or  Jesus  Christ  which  properly  arises 
from  self-love,  cannot  be  a  truly  gracious  and  spiritual 
love.'1  By  this  remark  he  does  not  mean  that  the 
love  to  God  which  arises  solely  from  self-love,  and  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  sort  of  love,  is  worth- 
less ;  but  he  means  that  love  to  God,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  reference  to  self,  is  destitute  of  all  grace  and 
spirituality. 

This  sentiment  seems  to  come  into  collision  with 
some  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.  It  is 
most  important  to  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a  dis- 
interested love  to  the  Most  High,  whose  character 
combines  in  itself  every  possible  excellence.  The 
created  intelligence,  therefore,  who  does  not  love  God 
for  His  own  sake,  for  the  inherent  glory  of  His  nature, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  devout  or  religious.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  this  important  truth  to  show  that  a  holy 
being,  while  loving  God  for  what  He  is  in  Himself, 
may  not  also  love  Him,  and  vugM  also  to  love  Him,  on 
account  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  He  has 
already  conferred,  and  also  on  account  of  the  safety 

1  A  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,  part  iii.  sec.  2. 
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and  happiness  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  divine  love. 
How  can  any  one  deny  the  practicability,  or  rectitude, 
or  beauty  of  this  cotemporaneous  association  of  diverse 
desires  or  motives  in  the  same  agent  ?  We  are  bound 
to  love  God,  not  by  one  single  consideration,  however 
mighty,  but  by  a  thousand  of  diversified  characters, 
whose  harmonious  combination  form  a  tie  of  affection 
as  sweet  as  it  is  strong.  If  we  restrict  the  motives 
of  genuine  devotion  to  a  contemplation  of  the  abstract 
attributes  of  Deity,  we  overlook  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  in  human  character,  confound  our 
conceptions  of  moral  propriety,  and  unhinge  our  prin- 
ciples of  duty. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  constantly  recognising  and 
urging  many  various  motives  to  stir  up  mankind  to 
true  piety.  If  at  one  time  God  is  described  as  '  glo- 
rious in  holiness,'  to  whom  none  is  like,  in  order  to 
elicit  our  disinterested  adoration,  at  another  time  He 
is  set  forth  as  compassionate  to  the  penitent,  and  a 
consuming  fire  to  the  wicked,  in  order  to  work  upon 
our  hopes  and  fears.  All  the  inspired  pictures  of 
heavenly  joy  and  the  woes  of  the  lost,  with  every 
representation  of  the  pleasures  of  godliness  and  the 
bitterness  of  folly,  are  nothing  else  but  arguments  and 
appeals  addressed  directly  to  our  self-love.  Nay  more, 
it  is  explicitly  asserted  that  the  same  motive,  selfish 
and  mercenary  though  it  has  frequently  been  styled, 
was  powerfully  active  in  the  breast  of  the  Son  of  man, 
who  knew  no  sin.  For  it  is  written  that  He,  '  for  ike 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame.'  Hence,  to  represent  the  love  which  men 
should  cherish  towards  God  as  resting  entirely  upon  the 
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excellence  of  His  character,  is  only  to  perplex  the 
earnest  and  disturb  the  simple-minded.  Love  to  the 
High  and  Holy  One  for  His  own  sake  is  not  to  be  held 
as  superior,  or  antecedent,  or  opposed,  to  the  grateful 
affection  elicited  in  the  bosom  by  the  gracious  gifts 
of  His  hand  and  the  precious  promises  of  His  word. 
The  bringing  of  these  two  emotions  into  anything  like 
competition  or  collision,  as  has  been  so  often  done, 
savours  more  of  a  superstitious  or  fanciful  refinement, 
than  of  the  sobriety  and  solidity  of  unfeigned  piety. 

When  two  or  three  different  desires,  which  are  all 
normal,  co-operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  conspire 
to  urge  us  on  in  a  particular  course  of  action,  it  is 
of  not  a  little  ethical  importance  to  give  mental  pre- 
cedence to  the  more  worthy  motive.  For  example,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  pitied  and  befriended,  and 
lavished  our  bounty  on,  one  of  our  destitute  neigh- 
bours. If  our  sole  or  chief  motive  for  doing  so  had 
been  the  expectation  of  a  grateful  return  from  the 
recipient  of  our  favours,  our  apparent  generosity  could 
not  be  held  to  come  up  to  a  virtuous  standard.  But 
this  admission  by  no  means  warrants  the  inference, 
that  no  expectation  of  this  sort  could  legitimately 
enter  our  mind  or  influence  our  conduct.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  many  a  benefactor,  in  the  glow  of 
compassion,  never  once  thinks  of  a  recompense,  and 
neither  courts  nor  cares  for  it.  But  it  is  an  important 
fact,  that  nothing  is  reckoned  by  mankind  to  be  baser 
than  ingratitude,  and  that  they  look  with  indignation 
upon  him  who  forgets  or  abuses  the  generosity  of 
another.  Hence,  to  look  forward  in  a  right  manner 
to  the  possible  return  of  gratitude,  cannot  mar  bene- 
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ficence.  That  the  offering  of  a  thankful  heart  is  due 
from  the  recipient  to  the  bestower  of  kindness,  is  a 
great  ethical  truth,  which  may  be  freely  used  within 
proper  limits  in  exhortations  to  munificence.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  of  receiving  a  hearty  requital  and 
acknowledgment,  at  least  in  some  instances,  may  fairly 
enter  into  the  pervading  motives  of  the  charitable  and 
benignant  in  their  labours  of  love,  provided  they  be 
careful  to  keep  such  inferior  considerations  in  their 
subordinate  place. 

Section  2.  Action. 

Action  is  Gra-  Action    may  be    defined    to    te    the 

TiFicATioN  of  De-  gratification   of  desire.     As  the   term 

desire  has  been  employed  in  an  exten- 
sive signification  to  indicate  what  invariably  precedes 
voluntary  exertion,  so  the  word  action  is  now  used  in 
a  sense  equally  extensive,  to  point  out  that  which 
immediately  and  invariably  follows  volition.  Dr.  Reid 
has  said,  that  '  to  every  action  that  is  of  the  smallest 
importance  there  must  be  some  incitement,  some 
motive,  some  reason.'1  We  may  assume,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  admitted  by  all,  that  to  every  action 
there  is  a  corresponding  and  previous  desire;  while 
between  the  desire  and  the  action  there  intervenes  an 
exercise  of  will.  As  to  every  action  there  is  a  previous 
volition,  so  to  every  volition  there  is  a  preceding  desire. 
Actions  are        When  a  desire  is  normal,  its  corre- 

either  Normal  or  lative  action  will  also  be  normal ;  and 

Abnormal.  ,  j     •        •        i  t  i  «n 

when  a  desire  is  abnormal,  so  also  wiU 

1  Essay  III.  part  i.  chap.  i. 
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the  action  be  by  which  it  is  directly  gratified.  The 
difference  between  normal  and  abnormal  actions  seems 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  between  normal  and 
abnormal  desires.  For  the  ethical  character  of  an 
action  can  only  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
desire  which  it  gratifies.  The  nature  of  the  difference 
between  desires  has  been  pointed  out  and  explained  in 
the  preceding  section.  The  specification  of  the  various 
objects  of  desire,  with  a  description  of  the  relation 
which  each  of  them  bears  to  the  human  constitution, 
so  as  to  determine  regarding  every  desire,  whether  it 
and  the  action  that  it  prompts  be  normal  or  abnormal, 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  practical  ethics.  Normality 
of  action,  as  of  desire,  admits  of  no  degrees ;  for  all 
legitimate  or  obligatory  acts  are  equally  legitimate  or 
equally  obligatory.  Abnormal  action,  however,  like 
abnormal  desire,  may  be  more  or  less  improper,  because 
it  may  involve  a  greater  or  less  incongruity  between 
the  agent  and  the  object  of  his  desire  and  of  his  con- 
sequent action. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
an  action,  considered  abstractly  or  in  itself,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  alone,  or  m  the 
views  which  he  may  entertain  respecting  its  nature. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
make  good  this  position,  but  they  have  all  proved 
abortive.  If  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  action 
were  determined  by  the  opinion  which  the  agent  him- 
self holds  respecting  it,  then  the  same  action  might  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  right  in  the  case  of  one  individual, 
and  absolutely  wrong  in  the  case  of  another.  Thus 
the  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal  actions, 
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per  se,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  morality, 
would  be  completely  obliterated.  The  assertion  that 
a  normal  action  is  one  which  ought  to  be  done,  does 
not  remove  or  even  relieve  the  difficulty.  For  the 
chief  purpose  of  ethical  inquiries  is  to  analyze  and 
determine  the  import  of  the  word  ought  By  resting 
the  propriety  of  the  action  and  the  corresponding  de- 
sire upon  the  congruity  existing  between  the  essential 
natures  of  the  agent  and  the  object,  we  obtain  a 
reasonable  and  firm  foundation  for  ethical  science. 

The  distinction  between  normal  and 
An  Agent  may  . 

be  immoral,  and  abnormal  actions  is  not  the  same  as  the 

his  Action  nor-  distinction  between  moral  and  immoral 

MAL. 

agents;  in  other  words,  an  agent  may 
be  immoral  in  performing  a  normal  action.  For 
example,  men  may  enter  into  combination  to  accom- 
plish in  concert  some  unlawful  purpose.  Their  keep- 
ing, faith  with  each  other,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  agreement,  and  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  is  in 
itself  right  and  proper.  But  inasmuch  as  their  plan 
itself  is  illegitimate  and  culpable,  their  mutual  fidelity, 
however  much  it  might  have  been  commended  in  other 
circumstances,  and  however  laudable  it  may  be  in  itself, 
does  not  alleviate  the  criminality  of  their  nefarious 
plot.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  promising  to  support  each 
other  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  base  design  is  really 
illegitimate  and  sinful,  while  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
is  in  itself  not  only  legitimate,  but  obligatory,  we  have 
in  such  circumstances  the  strange  phenomenon  of  an 
immoral  agent  performing  a  normal  action.  The  indi- 
vidual is  acting  wickedly,  even  at  the  very  moment  that 
what  he  is  doing  is,  per  se,  unobjectionable  and  normal. 
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In  reference  to  such  cases  as  the  one  now  stated, 
some  have  divided  ethics  into  subjective  and  objective. 
This  distinction  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the 
facts  before  us.  An  ethical  action,  as  we  have  been 
explaining  it,  is  neither  entirely  subjective  nor  entirely 
objective ;  for  so  far  as  it  is  the  gratification,  by  ex- 
ternal means,  of  an  inward  desire,  it  is  both  subjective 
and  objective.  Again,  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  respon- 
sible being  in  the  performance  of  any  of  his  actions, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  form  an  important  element 
in  deciding  on  his  character,  partakes  also  both  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective.  Every  such  aim  rises  and 
exists  within  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  generally 
terminates  on  something  beyond  the  mind. 

The  theory  of  absolute  and  relative  rectitude  is 
adopted  by  Dugald  Stewart  to  explain  the  discrepancy 
that  often  exists  between  the  character  of  the  agent 
and  the  character  of  his  act.  'An  action,'  he  says, 
4  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right,  when  the  intentions 
of  the  agent  are  sincerely  good,  whether  his  conduct 
be  suitable  to  his  circumstances  or  not.'1  He  imme- 
diately adds,  c  According  to  these  definitions,  an  action 
may  be  right  in  one  sense,  and  wrong  in  another.' 
And  again :  *  It  is  the  relative  rectitude  of  an  action 
which  determines  the  moral  desert  of  the  agent ;  but 
it  is  its  absolute  rectitude  which  determines  its  utility 
to  his  worldly  interests  and  to  the  welfare  of  society.' 
On  this  theory  the  following  observations  are  offered : — 

In  the  first  place,  this  theory  distinctly  recognises 
the  fact,  which  it  endeavours  to  account  for  and 
explain,  namely,  that  there  is  often  a  marked  differ- 

1  Outlines,  art.  454. 
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ence,  or  rather  contrast,  between  the  character  of  an 
agent  and  the  ethical  nature  of  his  action. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  some  incongruity  in 
the  language  which  describes  the  same  action  as  rela- 
tively right  and  absolutely  wrong,  or  absolutely  right 
and  relatively  wrong.  For  if  this  assertion  be  not 
directly  contrary  to  the  maxim,  Verurn  vero  consorted, 
it  escapes  the  inconsistency  only  by  setting  up  two 
ethical  standards  that  are  at  once  independent  and 
inharmonious. 

In  the  third  place,  Stewart  not  only  allows  the 
validity  of  this  inference,  but  even  adopts  it  as  true, 
and  ventures  to  prescribe  two  spheres  to  these  two 
standards  respectively.  The  opinion  that  there  are 
two  criteria  in  morals,  which  are  not  consentaneous, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pure  extravagance.  Nor  is 
its  eccentricity  alleviated  by  the  special  form  in  which 
Stewart  has  adopted  it.  For  if  the  moral  desert  of 
the  agent  depend  upon  his  intentions,  and  the  utility 
of  his  action  depend  upon  its  nature,  and  if  these  two 
do  not  always  coincide,  then  we  are  driven  to  the 
dread  conclusion,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  sometimes 
entails  not  merely  a  temporary  damage  to  be  ultimately 
recompensed  in  full,  but  even  an  unavoidable  and  irre- 
parable loss.  And  this  alarming  result  is  attributed  to 
the  original  constitution  of  the  universe  and  the  nature 
of  things. 

Hence,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  true 
not  be  virtuous  state  of  the  case  is  evidently  this,  that 
and  his  Action  while  an  agent  may  be  immoral  in  per- 

ABNORMAL.  „  . 

forming  a  normal  action,  no  agent  can 
be   esteemed    moral  or   virtuous    in   committing  an 
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abnormal  deed.  That  a  vicious  man  may  achieve 
many  worthy  and  noble  actions  is  a  palpable  fact,  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  without  bringing  intense  con- 
fusion on  the  whole  subject.  But  to  admit  that  a 
truly  and  thoroughly  good  agent  may,  without  damage 
to  his  integrity,  do  anything  in  itself  wrong,  is  to 
undermine  and  ruin  the  very  foundations  of  practical 
morality,  and  overturn  our  most  elementary  concep- 
tions of  ethical  science. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  indissoluble  connection 
between  the  ethical  character  of  an  agent,  and  the 
course  of  action  which  he  pursues.  This  connection 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  an  immoral 
agent  cannot  perform  a  righteous  action,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  every  action  of  an  immoral  agent  is  in 
itself  improper.  To  admit  this  supposition  is  contrary 
to  a  thousand  facts.  But  while  it  is  granted  that  a 
bad  agent  may  do  many  good  deeds,  to  grant  at  the 
same  time  that  a  good  agent  may  do  many  bad 
deeds,  is  to  sever  completely  the  relation  between  the 
morality  of  the  heart  and  the  morality  of  the  life.  On 
this  supposition,  there  would  be  two  isolated  and  in- 
commensurable rules  of  rectitude — one  for  the  inner, 
and  one  for  the  outer  man.  Consequently  every  dis- 
cussion in  ethics  could  be  compared  to  nothing  else  but 
a  game  of  chance,  which  may  be  allowed  for  amuse- 
ment, but  must  be  excluded  from  business.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  though  a  tree  may  be  known  by 
its  fruit,  a  man  could  not  be  known  by  his  doings. 

The  force  of  this  inference  can  be  broken  only  by 
contending  that  there  is  an  assignable  limit  to  the 
abnormal  actions,  which  a  virtuous  agent  may  commit 
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without  losing  his  virtue.  If  this  position  be  assumed, 
then,  the  limit  must  be  specified,  or  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  actions  within  the  limit  must  be  stated. 
So  long  as  this  task  remains  unfulfilled  —  and  we 
apprehend  it  is  altogether  impracticable  —  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy  and  the  dearest  interests  of 
mankind  can  be  saved,  only  by  maintaining  that  he 
who  commits  one  abnormal  action  is  not  a  virtuous  or 
moral  agent. 

This  principle  we  accept  in  all  its  integrity.  More 
fully  expressed,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  virtue  admits 
of  no  degrees,  and  that  one  transgression  makes  the 
holy  or  moral  being  immoral  or  unholy ;  and  also,  that 
the  motive  that  leads  to  the  performance  of  an  abnor- 
mal action  cannot  be  altogether  pure.  The  old  dis- 
tinction, then,  between  relative  and  absolute  rectitude, 
which  prevailed  with  some  variations  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  among  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,1  is  ambiguous.  In  so 
far  as  it  acknowledges  the  fact,  that  men  may  accom- 
plish many  and  various  praiseworthy  achievements, 
while  yet  their  real  ethical  character  is  corrupt,  it 
renders  homage  to  truth.  But  in  so  far  as  it  teaches 
or  insinuates  that  there  is  no  fixed  and  definite  and 
cognizable  connection  between  outward  actions  and 
inward  character,  or  that  a  responsible  being  may  be 
fairly  entitled  to  rank  with  the  truly  good,  after  he 
has  fallen  into  even  one  trespass,  it  must  be  rejected 
as  false  and  detrimental. 


1  The  expressions  indicative  of  this  distinction  among  the  Greeks  were, 
K*6t)xo9  and  xetropQafiK ;  among  the  Romans,  officium  medium  and  officium 
perfectum ;  among  the  schoolmen,  material  and  formal  virtue. 
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There    is    no   doubt   an    important 
Virtue  admits  •  ,    •       *    •      ,1  t 

of  no  Degrees,  meaning  contained  in  the  common  lan- 
guage, which  represents  one  man  as 
more  virtuous  or  moral  than  another.  But  this 
meaning  ought  to  be  understood  and  expressed  without 
compromise  to  the  truth,  that  there  cannot  be  con- 
ceived different  degrees  of  morality  or  rectitude.  Let 
us  inquire  what  virtue  is;  and  whatever  plausible 
answer  may  be  returned  to  the  question,  it  will  be 
found  impracticable  to  measure  it  by  a  sliding  scale. 

Is  virtue  obedience  to  law  ?  In  this  case  there  are 
only  two  suppositions  possible :  the  law  is  obeyed,  or 
it  is  not.  But  while  disobedience  clearly  admits  of 
various  measures,  both  according  to  the  nature  and  the 
number  of  transgressions,  so  as  to  justify  the  sentence 
that  one  agent  is  more  culpable  than  another ;  obedience 
as  clearly  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  such  process,  so 
as  to  evolve  the  issue  that  one  is  more  virtuous  than 
another.  For  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  precept  is 
disobedience,  whether  it  occur  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  probation,  and  whether  it  be  accompanied  or 
not  by  aggravating  circumstances.  The  obedience  of 
one  may  indeed  be  more  arduous,  or  more  protracted 
or  more  intelligent  than  that  of  another.  But  these 
diversities  do  not  make  the  one  agent  more  obedient 
than  the  other :  they  only  represent  the  different  values 
of  their  respective  services,  which  are  both  virtuous, 
and  equally  virtuous. 

Again,  may  virtue  be  described  as  rectitude,  or 

what  is  agreeable  to  truth?    Here  also  there  are  but 

two   suppositions   admissible :    departure  from  truth, 

and  conformity  to  truth.    But  while  departure  from 

2  D 
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what  is  true  may  vary  endlessly,  conformity  to  truth, 
which  is  unchangeable,  will  ever  be  unalterably  fixed. 
He  who  leaves  the  highway  may  wander  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  to  any  distance ;  but  he  who  travels  in  the 
highway  is  always  right,  however  slowly  he  may  pro- 
ceed, or  by  whatsoever  conveyance. 

Ethics  are  properly  denominated  deontology.  Is 
virtue,  then,  that  which  ought  to  be?  The  same 
inference  as  before  is  unavoidable.  That  which  ought 
not  to  be  is  characterized  by  many  degrees  of  turpi- 
tude ;  that  which  ought  to  be  is  unique,  incapable  alike 
of  diminution  or  of  increase. 

There  are  some  other  definitions  of  virtue,  we  are 
aware :  such  as  this,  that  virtue  consists  in  self-love ; 
or  this,  that  virtue  is  determined  by  utility.  These 
theories  of  virtue  would  reduce  morality  to  variations 
and  uncertainty ;  and  they  should  be  rejected  on  this 
very  account,  if  on  no  other,  that  they  are  incompatible 
with  the  very  idea  of  an  ethical  criterion.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  there  can  be  no  more  disastrous  admission 
than  the  one  now  controverted.  For  since  vice  admits 
of  different  degrees,  if  virtue  were  liable  to  a  similar 
fluctuation,  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  draw  a 
clear  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  them.  If 
there  be  numerous  degrees  of  virtue  as  well  as  of 
vice,  then  it  will  be  out  of  our  power  to  discriminate 
them  from  each  other  when  they  meet  in  their  smallest 
magnitudes.  When  morality  and  immorality  are  thus 
imagined  to  merge  and  melt  into  one  another  at  their 
respective  margins,  the  distinction  between  them  is 
virtually  and  entirely  obliterated.  Whatever  difficulty 
there  may  be  in  observing  and  stating  the  difference 
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between  right  and  wrong — or,  in  other  words,  in 
finding  the  criterion  of  ethical  rectitude — this  difficulty 
is  enhanced  a  hundredfold  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  with  infinitesimal  quantities  alone  that  we  have  to 
deal.  If  we  must  invent  an  ethical  calculus  before  we 
can  even  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  now  before  us, 
its  solution  seems  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 

That  different  attainments  in  honour  and  influence 
prevail  among  the  virtuous,  is  a  fact  easily  explicable 
in  accordance  with  the  absence  of  degrees  in  virtue. 
Among  perfectly  pure  moral  beings,  one  individual 
may  possess  some  excellence  or  some  higher  degree  of 
wisdom,  or  of  power,  or  of  diligence,  which  does  not 
belong  to  others.  He  may  in  this  manner  become 
distinguished  among  his  compeers,  without  excelling 
any  of  them  in  what  is  properly  called  virtue.  Such 
differences  doubtless  may  be  observed  among  mankind ; 
but  it  is  not  always  to  such  that  reference  is  made, 
when  one  man  is  declared  to  be  better  or  more  vir- 
tuous than  another. 

T       ,,  We  may  assume,  what  few  will  deny, 

Isone  Man  more  ^  '  •" 

virtuous  than  an-  that  there  is  no  man  living  upon  earth 
other  perfectly   or  really  virtuous  —  entirely 

free  from  blame,  exactly  what  lie  ought  to  be.  As  few 
perhaps  will  deny  this  other  assumption,  that  there 
are  some  men  who  are  advancing  to  this  condition  of 
rectitude,  while  others  are  not.  Herein  lies  the  true 
distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  this  world. 
The  former  are  in  a  transition  state,  passing  by  a 
wondrous  process  from  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
vice  and  folly,  to  the  honourable  and  blissful  state  of 
full  and  happy  obedience ;  while  the  latter  have  not 
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even  entered  on  the  process  of  amelioration.  By  vir- 
tuous men,  therefore,  are  not  meant  individuals  who 
are  properly  or  absolutely  virtuous,  but  those  who  are 
aiming  at  the  goal,  and  making  approaches  towards 
it.  In  this  auspicious  progression  there  are  obviously^^ 
different  stages.  Hence  there  is  a  plain  and  weighty 
import  in  the  language  that  describes  one  man  as 
purer  or  more  moral  than  another;  although  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  would  be  more  accurately  set 
forth  in  calling  one  less  impure  than  his  neighbour. 
For,  in  truth,  not  to  be  thoroughly  moral,  is  to  be 
immoral;  and  all  who  are  completely  virtuous,  are 
equally  virtuous. 

~  It  follows,   as   an  all-important  in- 

One    abnormal  7  r 

Act  constitutes  ference  from  what  has  been  already 
anAgentimmoral- advanced,  that  one  single  offence  con- 
stitutes an  ethical  agent  immoral.  This  statement, 
that  one  transgression  is  fatal  to  an  individual's  virtue, 
by  carrying  him  completely  across  the  boundary  which 
separates  morality  from  immorality,  will  be  as  startling 
to  some  as  it  is  momentous  to  all.  But  from  this 
position  there  is  no  escape,  unless  we  embrace  these 
two  extravagances — namely,  first,  that  virtue  is  made 
up  of  endless  numerical  parts,  of  which  ten  may  be 
possessed  by  one  agent,  twenty  by  another,  and  so  on 
without  limit;  and  secondly,  that  a  man's  actions 
afford  no  sure  or  infallible  criterion  of  his  character. 

Here  it  will  be  objected,  that  although  we  do 
indeed  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  this  test  of 
character  is  not  to  be  invariably  depended  upon,  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  to 
suppose  that  virtue  is  lost  by  one  offence.    As  to  the 
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first  of  these  two  points — that  a  confident  opinion 
cannot  be  pronounced  upon  an  individual's  character 
from  a  survey  of  his  conduct — we  reply  thus :  There 
is  no  other  possible  way  in  which  we  can  form  an 
estimate  of  each  other's  ethical  condition,  but  by  a 
reference  to  our  outward  deeds,  including  in  this  ex- 
pression words,  and  even  looks,  and  tones  of  voice. 
Consequently,  whenever  it  is  supposed  that  a  man's 
actions  do  not  in  fact  supply  an  infallible  criterion  of 
his  character,  the  defect  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rule 
itself,  but  in  the  management  and  application  of  the 
rule.  When  this  rule  is  fairly  applied — that  is,  when 
all  the  actions  of  the  agent  are  weighed,  and  weighed 
impartially — its  results  are  as  certain  as  its  application 
is  universal.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  felt  in 
measuring  our  fellow-men  by  this  rule,  are  mostly 
overcome  by  a  careful  and  unbiassed  scrutiny  of  the 
whole  conduct,  especially  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

The  second  objection  referred  to  is,  that  one  bad 
action  does  not  invariably  damage,  seriously  or  finally, 
a  man's  character.  This  statement,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  man's  present  ethical  condition.  These  special  cir- 
cumstances are,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  general 
degeneracy  of  the  race,  and  the  fact  that  even  those 
who  are  designated  good  men  are  so  called  in  courtesy 
rather  than  with  correctness.  The  common  character 
of  mankind  is  anything  but  one  of  unswerving  recti- 
tude or  untainted  virtue.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  any  one  man  is  perfectly  moral.  If  the 
possession  of  goodness  be  conceded  to  any  one,  it  is 
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not  virtue  properly  so  called.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  claimed  for  the  best  of  mankind  is,  that  they  are 
in  a  state  of  moral  transition,  and  undergoing  a  trans- 
forming process.  They  are  passing  gradually  from  a 
state  of  vice  to  one  of  virtue ;  from  the  weakness, 
degradation,  and  pollution  of  a  guilty  and  lapsed  con- 
dition, to  the  purity,  energy,  and  honour  of  unsullied 
innocence. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that 
there  is  but  one  short  and  decisive  step  from  perfect 
morality  to  extremest  wickedness.  A  responsible  being 
may  plunge  at  one  bound  from  the  heights  of  blissful 
integrity  down  into  the  most  fearful  depths  of  un- 
righteousness. But  for  a  fallen  free  agent  to  reverse 
his  course,  and  re-ascend  whence  he  fell,  may  be  im- 
possible for  him  by  his  unaided  efforts ;  and  if  rendered 
possible  by  the  assistance  of  another,  may  nevertheless 
demand  from  him  also  protracted  and  arduous  exer- 
tions. Now,  if  individuals  among  mankind  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  making  the  tremendous  passage  in  one 
moment  from  spotless  probity  to  irretrievable  ruin,  it 
may  be  just  because  no  man  is  in  this  world  either 
stainlessly  pure  or  hopelessly  undone.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  to  most  men  living  there  is  a  door  of  hope,  with 
many  opportunities  of  improvement ;  while  those  who 
may  be  justly  called  the  better  portion  of  mankind 
have  not  yet  reached,  as  they  themselves  will  acknow- 
ledge, the  table-land  of  virtue,  but  are  only  toiling  up 
the  steep  ascent.  Consequently,  among  the  most 
abandoned  of  men,  scarcely  one  can  be  truly  said  to 
be  beyond  recovery ;  and  among  the  superior  class 
individuals    are    to    be   found   in   every  stage   of  a 
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lengthened  process  of  amelioration,  some  being  all  but 
faultless,  and  others  only  beginning  to  do  well. 

It  now  appears  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  circumstances  or  sentiments  of  mankind  fitted  to 
set  aside  this  great  principle,  that  the  virtue  of  a  free 
agent  is  destroyed  by  one  offence,  and  that  in  virtue 
there  are  no  degrees.  But  in  applying  this  principle 
to  mankind,  their  present  peculiar  ethical  condition, 
as  it  has  been  now  explained,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.1 

Every  action  of  an  ethical  being  is 
iNDim^T.0N  *  e*tlier  normal  or  abnormal.  That  many 
of  our  actions  are  indifferent,  is  an 
opinion?  that  has  been  long  held  by  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  this  science.  This  point,  therefore, 
is  one  of  considerable  moment,  both  from  its  intrinsic 
importance,  and  also  from  the  false  views  and  incon- 
clusive arguments  that  have  gathered  around  it. 
When  it  is  seriously  affirmed  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  some  of  our  actions,  because  they  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  actions  for  which  we  are  account- 
able, the  first  question  suggested  by  a  scientific 
inquirer  is  this :  What,  then,  is  the  signal  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  actions?  Till  this  dis- 
tinction can  be  clearly  stated  and  satisfactorily  sub- 

1  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  now  been  led  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  many  minds  as  peculiarly  offensive  and  objectionable.  The  facts  and 
arguments  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  state,  seem  to  us  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  its  truth.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  same 
principle  is  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
writings:  4For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them1  (Gal.  iii.  10).  Again 
it  is  written  :  *  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all'  (Jas.  ii.  10). 
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stantiated,  a  science  of  ethics  is  impossible,  and  man's 
responsibility  in  practical  duties  is  essentially  impaired. 
The  few  and  feeble  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  establish  this  distinction  generally  resolve  them- 
selves into  an  assertion  and  illustration  of  the  trifling 
nature  of  many  human   actions.      But 

areStk^I0NS   while  i*  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
actions    are    trivial,   this    is    far    from 

proving  that  they  are  indifferent,  or  entirely  non- 
ethical.  The  least  reflection  will  convince  any  one, 
that  there  is  a  wide  scientific  disparity  between 
affirming  of  any  action  that  it  is  of  very  little  ethical 
value,  and  that  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Although 
no  merchant  would  stop  to  compute  the  difference 
between  the  fraction  of  a  farthing  and  a  cipher,  what 
arithmetician  would  confound  them  ? 

The  real  Na-         There  are  other  two  circumstances, 
ture  of  others  besides  the  slight  significance  of  certain 

IS  UNKNOWN.  ,.  l  •    1  •  i  m.vi       a. 

actions,  which  give  some  plausibility  to 
the  opinion  now  under  review.  In  the  first  place, 
when  an  action  is  observed,  and  the  observer  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  desire  of  the  agent  in  its  per- 
formance, he  may  set  it  down  as  indifferent.  His  sole 
reason  for  doing  so  may  be,  not  a  well-founded  con- 
viction that  any  action  is  non-ethical,  but  simply  that 
in  this  instance  he  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  action  be  proper  or  improper.  An  individual,  for 
example,  is  seen  lifting  a  sum  of  money.  The  nature 
of  this  action  may  be  unknown  to  those  who  are 
standing  by.  They  may  not  be  informed  whether  the 
individual  be  unlawfully  appropriating  by  that  act  the 
property  of  another,  or  simply  stretching  out  his  hand 
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to  grasp  what  is  his  own.  The  action  in  this  case 
has  to  such  ignorant  onlookers  the  appearance  of  being 
indifferent:  they  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  proper  or 
improper;  and,  speaking  loosely,  they  may  perhaps 
style  it  indifferent.  The  moment  that  the  spectators 
perceive  what  desire  in  the  agent  was  gratified  by  the 
act,  they  seem  to  be  almost  constrained  by  the  irre- 
pressible instincts  of  humanity  to  declare  whether  it 
was  normal  or  abnormal.  If  the  money  belonged  to 
the  man  who  lifted  it,  and  he  desired  to  take  it  into 
his  own  possession,  his  act  is  unexceptional  and  good. 
To  this  verdict  all  men  will  adhere,  even  although  the 
money  may  afterwards  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  basest 
purposes,  and  although  that  were  the  ultimate  design 
which  at  the  moment  of  taking  it  he  entertained.  If 
the  money  were  not  his  own,  to  desire  to  possess  it 
without  the  owner's  consent  is  irregular  and  vicious. 
Nor  would  this  condemnation  of  the  act  be  reversed 
or  impugned,  although  the  use  to  which  he  designed 
to  turn  it,  or  to  which  it  was  actually  turned,  were 
one  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  or  of  the  tenderest 
compassion.  Although  some  persons,  when  thus  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances  in  which  an  action 
is  performed,  or  unable  to  perceive  the  desire  which  it 
gratifies,  call  the  action  indifferent,  such  a  lax  use  of 
language  is  plainly  unjustifiable.     . 

In  the  second  place,  an  action  may 
JZ^T  *  done  with  the  design  to  gratify  a 
desire,  which,  however,  is  not  in  fact 
thereby  gratified.  In  this  case  the  intelligence  of  the 
agent  is  at  fault,  and  such  actions  may  be  designated 
anomalous.     The  immediate  desire  which  an  action  is 
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intended  to  please  and  satisfy,  must  here  be  carefully 
discriminated  from  any  other  desire  which  is  only 
remotely  dependent  upon  the  action.  It  is  not  to  the 
latter,  but  to  the  former  exclusively,  that  reference  is 
now  made.  The  desires  which  are  fixed  on  remote 
objects,  and  can  only  be  gratified  by  several  inter- 
vening means,  are  frequently  disappointed ;  while  the 
desires  which  seek  direct  gratification  in  present  or 
near  objects,  meet  with  disappointment  but  rarely. 
As  an  example  of  these  rare  cases,  the  following  may 
be  adduced : — A  man  gives  his  neighbour  a  potion  with 
the  view  of  destroying  his  life,  but  which  in  reality 
proves  medicinal  and  salutary.  Here,  then,  is  an 
unequivocal  instance  of  an  action  being  performed  in 
order  to  gratify  a  desire  which  is  not  in  fact  thereby 
gratified.  The  agent,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be 
judged,  not  by  his  action,  but  by  his  desire.  The 
proper  appellation  of  this  kind  of  actions  is  anomalous ; 
for  they  are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  ethical 
judgment.  If  the  term  indifferent  be  applied  to  these 
actions,  and  to  them  alone,  there  may  be  less  objection 
to  the  use  of  it. 

Dr.  Reid  has  made  an  attempt  to  define  indifferent 
actions.  He  says :  i  What  a  man  does  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity, without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  being  bad, 
his  heart  cannot  condemn  him  for ;  nor  will  He  that 
knows  the  heart  condemn  him.  ...  As  little  can  it 
merit  any  degree  of  moral  approbation,  because  there 
was  neither  good  nor  ill  intended.'1  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  man  can  perform  any  action  'in 
perfect  simplicity,'  that  is,  i  intending  neither  good  nor 

1  Essay  V.  chap,  iv.,  Hamilton's  edition,  p.  646. 
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ill.'  For  the  individual,  before  the  performance  of  the 
action,  either  exercises  his  understanding  upon  it,  or 
he  does  not.  If  he  give  no  intelligent  attention  to  his 
action  before  it  is  done,  he  does  not  act  indifferently, 
but  foolishly :  his  conduct  is  not  like  that  of  a  man, 
but  like  that  of  an  unintelligent  animal.  If  he  con- 
sider the  nature  of  his  proposed  action  before  commit- 
ting himself  to  its  consequences,  then  he  will  be  able  to 
decide  on  its  propriety  or  impropriety,  or  he  will  be 
unable.  If  he  be  unable  to  pronounce  a  decision,  he 
ought  to  suspend  volition  and  action  until  he  is  able. 
Whenever  his  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  is 
formed,  it  is  of  course  wrong  for  him  to  do  it,  if  it  seem 
to  him  to  be  abnormal.  And  if  he  has  come  to  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  becoming  or  obligatory  act,  how 
can  he  be  said  to  do  it,  i  intending  neither  good  nor 
ill?' 

That  it  is  culpable  in  a  responsible  being  to  commit 
a  deed  which  he  believes  to  be  illegitimate  and  wrong, 
is  an  opinion  as  correct  as  it  is  common.  It  is  a  plain 
inference  from  this,  that  to  do  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
dubious,  that  is,  what  we  cannot  believe  to  be  either 
right  or  wrong,  is  surely  to  be  avoided.  The  truth  of 
this  inference  is  readily  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
the  context  of  the  passage  quoted  above.  If,  then,  it 
be  admitted  that  an  individual  acts  improperly,  not 
only  in  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  but  also 
in  doing  what  he  does  not  believe  to  be  right,  where 
shall  indifferent  actions  find  a  place  ? 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  that  con- 

Co^™OFscience    informs    a  man  which  of  his 
actions   are    indifferent.      Though   this 
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sentiment  has  been  oracularly  uttered,  and  resorted 
to  again  and  again  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  it  will  not 
bear  examination.  There  are  two  distinct  elements  in 
conscience,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  length  hereafter — 
namely,  the  ethical  feeling  or  sentiment,  and  the 
ethical  judgment.  Now  it  is  not  by  means  of  the 
ethical  sentiment  that  we  distinguish  between  what  is 
praiseworthy  and  what  is  blameworthy;  but  by  its 
means  we  award  the  praise  or  the  blame,  after  the 
distinction  is  made.  It  is  clearly  by  means  of  the 
ethical  judgment  that  we  discriminate  between  one 
action  and  another.  Consequently,  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, that  conscience  decides  the  point  before  us,  the 
ultimatum  of  the  argument,  is  only  to  affirm  without 
reasons,  what  is  denied  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
already  alleged. 

In  many  writers  an  inconsistency  of  the  following 
kind  may  be  noticed.  In  one  place  we  are  told  that 
indifferent  actions  are  pointed  out  by  conscience; 
while  in  other  places  we  are  assured  that  conscience 
prescribes  limits  to  every  affection,  appetite,  and 
passion,  and  sets  bounds  to  every  principle  of  action. 
In  one  page  we  learn  that  morality  begins  only  where 
conscience  interposes,  plainly  implying  that  there  are 
some  departments  in  which  conscience  does  not  inter- 
pose at  all;  while  in  another  page  we  are  reminded 
that  conscience  interposes  everywhere,  and  is  not  only 
the  i supreme,'  but  also  the  i universal'  i arbiter.' 

Examples  of  al-       But  80me  examples  of    indifferent 
leged  indifferent  actions  have  been  adduced.    It  has  been 
maintained  that  eating  merely  from  ap- 
petite is  an  indifferent  action.     It  may  be  asked,  Is  it 
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right  for  a  man  to  eat  merely  from  appetite  ?  This  is 
precisely  what  the  lower  animals  do,  because  they  are 
destitute  of  intelligence.  For  a  man  to  do  the  same, 
is  either  to  divest  himself  of  his  intelligence,  or  to 
disregard  its  voice.  In  either  of  these  two  practices 
will  be  found  much  of  the  essence  of  guilt. 

A  celebrated  divine  has  declared,  that  a  wealthy 
individual  may  visit  the  wild  solitudes  and  alpine 
grandeur  of  Switzerland,  solely  from  a  desire  to  gratify 
his  taste,  and  that  in  so  doing  his  conduct  is  indifferent. 
Little  argument  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  shallowness 
of  this  representation.  If  a  man  has  received  riches, 
and  energy,  and  opportunity,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  please  his  sensibilities  and  cultivate  refinement,  to 
do  so  is  unquestionably  not  indifferent,  but  appropriate 
and  praiseworthy.  But  man  has  many  other  purposes 
to  fulfil,  besides  gratifying  his  aesthetic  propensities. 
When  we  indulge  in  the  pursuits  of  taste  in  due  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  ends  of  existence,  our  conduct 
is  clearly  right  and  proper,  and  not  simply  indifferent. 
But  when  we  give  the  demands  of  taste  precedence  over 
some  superior  claim,  or  when  we  substitute  the  former 
for  the  latter,  or  when  we  throw  them  into  opposition, 
for  however  short  a  time,  our  procedure  must  be  cha- 
racterized as  improper.  Without  intelligence  in  the 
agent,  all  his  actions  are  indifferent.  But  where  in- 
telligence is  bestowed,  the  agent  will  be  held  account- 
able for  his  every  action,  without  exception. 

4  For  man, 
Whose  eyelids  truth  has  filled  with  day,  converts 
Instinct  to  duty  and  to  sacred  law.' 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  many  actions  are  in- 
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voluntary,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
L™EA"r?'^diflFerent.      The    correctness    of   this 

inference  is  freely  admitted.  If  any 
action  be  indeed  strictly  involuntary,  then  it  must  be 
held  to  be  beyond  all  ethical  judgment.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  any 
action  be,  properly  speaking,  involuntary.  It  is  im- 
possible to  point  to  one  of  those  actions  that  are 
usually  designated  involuntary,  which  is  not  obviously 
and  necessarily  dependent  upon  some  act,  or  acts, 
that  are  undoubtedly  voluntary.  There  is  not  a 
single  chemical  or  mechanical  evolution  within  our 
physical  frame,  over  which  we  have  not  a  certain 
measure  of  control.  Every  movement  of  our  complex 
organization  may  be  suspended  or  destroyed  by  us  at 
our  pleasure.  And  the  continuance  of  every  vital 
and  organic  function  is  secured  in  activity  only 
by  those  voluntary  actions  by  which  life  is  pre- 
served and  health  is  promoted.  As  it  is  certainly 
not  an  indifferent  action  by  which  a  man  volun- 
tarily terminates  his  own  mortal  existence,  so  neither 
are  those  voluntary  actions  indifferent  by  which  life 
is  prolonged,  and  on  the  performance  of  which  the 
whole  train  of  our  organic  motions  is  suspended. 
But  whatever  motion  within  us  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  a  voluntary  act,  is  not  in  fact  strictly 
involuntary:  it  ought  to  be  described  as  voluntary 
indirectly.  No  human  action,  therefore,  is  absolutely 
involuntary :  every  action  is  voluntary,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  And  we  are  responsible  for  the  latter 
as  well  as  for  the  former.  If  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  a  man  for  the  disease 
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which  he  entails  upon  himself  by  indulging  in  vicious 
practices. 

Those  actions  which  are  indirectly  voluntary,  obvi- 
ously depend  upon  something  else  as  well  as  upon  voli- 
tion; and  therefore  we  cannot  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  them  in  the  same  sense,  or  in  the  same  degree,  in 
which  we  are  responsible  for  our  directly  voluntary 
acts.  A  man  cannot  be  blamed  for  holding  an  erro- 
neous belief,  as  he  is  blamed  for  telling  a  falsehood. 
The  first  is  indirectly,  the  second  is  directly  voluntary. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  will,  but  in  no  instance  is  it  directly  so.  A 
man  may  derange  his  sanguinary  circulation  in  various 
ways.  Different  kinds  and  degrees  of  excess  have 
each  its  own  appropriate  influence  upon  the  venous 
and  arterial  system,  and  these  excesses  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  will,  while  each  involves  its  own 
peculiar  degree  of  culpability.1 

Section  3.  Intelligence. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  consideration  of 
volition  should  take  precedence  of  intelligence.  For 
volition  is  found  along  with  desire  and  action  in  volun- 


1  In  referring  again  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  our  design,  as  formerly, 
is  not  to  attempt  to  support  our  conclusion  by  their  authority,  but  simply 
to  notify  the  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  at  one  with  the  de- 
ductions of  reason.  The  truth  which  we  have  just  been  elucidating  is  one 
which  will  be  received  by  every  believer  in  written  revelation.  4  For  God 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil '  (Eccles.  xii.  14).  '  Servants,  .  .  .  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men '  (Col.  iii.  28). 
See  also  Prov.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xii.  36 ;  Rom.  ii.  6,  16 ;  Col.  iii.  17 ;  1  Cor. 
x.  31 ;  Tit.  ii.  9,  10. 
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tary  beings  who  have  no  understanding.  But  the 
volition  of  an  ethical  agent  develops  itself  so  very 
differently  from  the  volition  of  a  mere  animal,  that  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  direct  attention  to  in- 
telligence first. 

Desire  will  evidently  have  a  wider  range  and  a  freer 
play  when  it  is  united  with  intelligence  than  when  it 
is  not.  The  innumerable  objects  which  are  perceptible 
to  the  eye  of  reason  alone  can  never  excite  sensibility 
or  evoke  a  wish  in  an  unintelligent  being.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding,  therefore,  seems  to  demand 
a  corresponding  susceptibility  of  desire  to  accompany 
it.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  augmentation  of  know- 
ledge is  usually  conjoined  with  a  proportionate  increase 
of  desire.  Among  the  lower  animals,  the  higher  saga- 
city seems  to  be  generally  associated  with  more  refined 
sensibility,  as  in  the  dog  and  the  elephant.  The  re- 
sponsible agent  has  thus  a  capacity  of  desire,  and  a 
consequent  sphere  of  action,  much  larger  than  those 
of  an  irresponsible  being. 

The  first  function  of  intelligence  or 
First  Function  r         •,    •  i   j  t? 

of  Intelligence.  reason>  when  lt  1S  Wgarded  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  responsibility,  or  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  constitution  of  an  ethical 
agent,  is  to  discriminate  between  normal  and  abnormal 
desires,  and  between  the  relative  values  of  competing  normal 
desires.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  undeniable,  that  no  agent 
can  be  reckoned  virtuous  in  the  performance  of  any 
action,  unless  there  be  interposed  in  his  mind  between 
that  action,  and  the  rising  of  the  desire  which  the 
action  gratifies,  a  judgment  that  the  desire  is  normal 
or  proper.     In  like  manner,  no  agent  can  be  blamed 
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for  any  deed,  unless  before  committing  it  he  has  capa- 
city- and  opportunity  to  perceive  that  the  desire  which 
is  indulged  by  it  is  wrong.  The  existence  of  respon- 
sibility clearly  presupposes  the  presence  of  intelligence 
to  guide  the  choice  of  the  will.  Hence  the  very  time 
when  the  intelligence  ought  to  be  exercised  is  after  a 
desire  has  sprung  up  in  the  heart,  and  before  a  volition 
gratifies  it  in  action.  The  power,  therefore,  of  con- 
trolling the  impetuosity  of  desire  by  refusing  its  grati- 
fication altogether,  or  by  directing  it  in  a  legitimate 
channel,  or  by  delaying  it  indefinitely,  as  intelligence 
shall  determine,  must  belong  to  every  man  who  is 
justly  held  to  be  accountable  for  his  conduct.  Hence, 
also,  when  intelligence  is  unable  immediately  to  decide 
on  the  character  of  any  desire,  there  must  be  ability  to 
suspend  all  indulgence,  and  keep  the  will  undetermined, 
until  the  true  value  of  what  is  desired  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 

It  is  most  becoming  that  the  intelligence  of  an 
agent  should  sit  in  judgment,  not  only  upon  the  action 
which  he  is  meditating  to  perform,  but  also  upon  the 
desire  which  has  already  manifested  itself  within  his 
breast.  For,  as  was  formerly  shown,  the  character  of 
the  desire  determines  that  of  the  action  to  which  it 
prompts.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  incapable  of  forecast- 
ing the  course  which  he  may  follow,  and  arresting  and 
arraigning  the  fleeting  passions  of  his  heart,  till  they 
shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  his  understanding, 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  responsibility.  And,  conse- 
quently, whoever  is  in  possession  of  this  capacity,  and 
fails  to  exercise  it,  is  betraying  the  lofty  trust  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

2  E 
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A  similar  exercise  of  intelligence  is  required  when 
men  are  called,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  one  from  among  two  or  more  desires  which 
are  all  in  themselves  legitimate.  There  is  nothing 
within  a  man  but  his  intelligence  to  decide  between 
two  competing  desires,  when  both  are  unobjectionable 
or  even  laudable,  and  when  the  indulgence  of  one  is 
incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  the  other.  Great 
guilt  is  frequently  incurred,  not  by  doing  what  is  in 
itself  criminal,  but  by  neglecting  important  business 
while  engrossed  with  objects  which,  but  for  that  neglect, 
were  altogether  proper.  An  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  found  in  the  adage,  'Be  just  before  you  are 
generous.'  As  it  is  by  intelligence  alone  that  men 
distinguish  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  action,  and 
between  a  generous  and  an  ungenerous  deed,  so  it  is 
by  intelligence  alone  that  we  perceive  that  the  demands 
of  justice  should  be  satisfied  before  the  claims  of  gene- 
rosity be  listened  to. 

Our  perception  of  this  distinction  of  character 
between  one  desire  and  another  has  been  referred  by 
some  to  feeling  as  its  source,  and  not  to  intelligence. 
In  reply  to  this  view,  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  on  this  supposition  a  science  of  ethics  is 
impossible,  and  reason  is  not  practically  an  element  of 
responsibility.  The  distinction  adverted  to  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  duty  and  all  high  enterprise ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  a  matter  of 
mere  emotion  and  sentiment,  the  disputes  that  prevail 
in  connection  with  it  can  never  possibly  be  settled. 
Consequently  the  principles  of  morality  cannot  be  arti- 
culately elucidated  and  accurately  established.    And  if 
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there  be  no  principles  to  guide  us  in  daily  life,  the 
understanding  can  have  no  function  in  applying  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  invariably  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  when  men  do  disagree  with  each 
other  about  the  ethical  nature  of  any  desire,  or  the 
questions  which  it  involves,  they  use  arguments,  and 
appeal  to  reason,  just  as  if  there  were  certain  unalter- 
able truths  involved  in  the  discussion  which  the  human 
intelligence  can  recognise,  and  in  recognising  which 
different  men  can  agree.  It  is  practically  felt  here, 
as  in  some  similar  cases,  that  there  are  certain  points 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  sensibility  or  feeling, 
but  must  be  settled  by  the  understanding, — points 
which,  however,  when  thus  settled,  become  the  bases, 
and  buttresses,  and  guide-posts  of  deep  and  strong  and 
ceaseless  emotion. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
that  '  reason,  as  reason,  can  never  be  a  motive  to 
action.'1  He  is  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  statement, 
while  opposing  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Price,  'that  reason 
alone,  did  we  possess  it  in  a  higher  degree,  would 
answer  all  the  ends  of  the  passions.'  Both  of  these 
affirmations  seem  to  us  to  be  considerably  overstrained. 
On  the  one  hand,  reason  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
place  along  with  desire  in  the  motives  of  a  free 
agent.  On  the  other  hand,  intelligence  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  become  a  substitute  for  emotion  or 
passion.  Besides,  if  our  passions  were  all  extinguished, 
the  understanding  would  have  no  ethical  sphere  for  its 
exercise.  This  sphere  plainly  consists  in  distinguish- 
ing proper  from  improper  desires.     Hence  the   due 

1  *  Preliminary  Dissertation,'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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employment  and  decision  of  our  intelligence  regarding 
the  desire  which  a  proposed  action  is  intended  to 
gratify,  enters  as  an  essential  element  into  the  motive 
which  prompts  to  every  virtuous  deed.  It  thus  appears 
that  Price  was  aiming  at  the  expression  of  a  truth,  but 
overshot  the  mark ;  while  his  critic,  in  zeal  to  expose 
his  extravagance,  overlooked  the  very  same  truth. 

The  very  reasoning  which  the  latter  adopts  to  sup- 
port his  position  manifests  its  weakness.      'Let  any 
argument,'  he  says,  ( to  dissuade  a  man  from  immorality 
be  employed,  and  the  issue  of  it  will  always  appear  to 
be  an  appeal  to  feeling.'     Undoubtedly  the  issue  of  it 
could  be  nothing  else.    Feeling,  emotion,  desire,  con- 
stitute the  substance  and  body  of  all  ethical  discussion 
and  exhortation.     But  without  intelligence  there  could 
be  no  expository  or  hortatory  argument  whatever.    If 
reason  had  not  a  distinct  and  important  function  to 
exercise  in  every  motive,  there  could  be  no  place  for 
the  use  of  argument  to  guide  or  determine  our  con- 
duct.    And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  every  argument 
in  ethics  is  perfectly  irrelevant  and  utterly  powerless, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  to  the  sensitive  and 
emotional  portion  of  our  nature.    We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  reason  or  intelligence  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one 
of  the  elements  which  are  found  in  every  motive — that 
it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  human  action.     It  has 
been  said  by  Dr.  Reid,  ( As  to  the  other  part  of  our 
constitution,    which    is   commonly   called    reason,    as 
opposed  to  passion,  there  have  been  very  subtle  dis- 
putes among  modern  philosophers,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  called  reason,  or  be  not  rather  some  internal  sense 
or  taste.     Whether  it  ought  to  be  called  reason,  or  by 
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what  other  name,  I  do  not  here  inquire;  but  what 
kind  of  influence  it  has  upon  our  voluntary  actions.' 
He  then  adds  with  great  shrewdness :  c  As  to  this  point, 
I  think  all  men  must  allow  that  this  is  the  manly  part 
of  our  constitution,  the  other  the  brute  part.  This 
operates  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  —  a 
manner  so  like  to  judgment  or  reason,  that  even  those 
who  do  not  allow  it  to  be  called  by  that  name,  endea- 
vour to  account  for  its  having  always  had  the  name ; 
because  in  the  manner  of  its  operation  it  has  a  simili- 
tude to  reason.'1 

A  Second  Func-  ^  second  function  of  intelligence  in 
tion  of  Intelli-  an  ethical  agent  is,  to  determine  what  are 
the  fittest  means  by  which  to  gratify  his 
desires.  There  is  an  obvious  and  important  distinction, 
which  has  been  often  noted,  between  desiring  an  object 
as  an  end  and  desiring  it  as  a  means.  But  in  develop- 
ing this  distinction  it  has  been  often  assumed,  and  we 
think  gratuitously,  that  when  an  object  is  desired  as  a 
means,  it  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  desired  also  as  an  end  ; 
and  when  an  object  is  desired  as  an  end,  it  cannot  be, 
or  in  fact  is  not,  desired  also  as  a  means. 

Some  have  accordingly  reasoned  thus :  When  an 
object  is  desired  as  a  means,  it  is  desired  as  a  means 
only ;  consequently  it  is  not  in  that  case,  properly 
speaking,  the  object  of  desire,  ethically  considered, 
and  is  on  that  account  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected 
in  our  practical  discussions.  For  the  question  to  be 
answered  in  any  instance  is  this,  and  this  solely :  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  desired  as  an  end? 
In  reference  to  this  representation  it  may  be  observed, 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap.  ii. 
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that  however  good  or  laudable  a  desire  may  be  in 
itself,  yet  the  gratification  of  it  by  illegitimate  means 
involves  culpability,  just  as  certainly  as  if  the  desire 
were  itself  improper.  For  example,  a  man  who  is 
suffering  from  privation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  may 
resort  to  stealing  or  deception  in  order  to  supply  his 
wants.  Here  the  end — namely,  to  obtain  food  and 
clothing — is  right  and  becoming ;  but  the  means  em- 
ployed to  secure  that  end  are  reprehensible,  and  the 
agent  is  blameworthy. 

Again,  others  have  contended  that  there  are  cases 
in  which,  though  an  object  be  undoubtedly  a  means  to 
an  end,  yet  it  must  be  desired  only  as  an  end,  and  not 
as  a  means.  This  position  is  resorted  to  by  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  with  the  view  of  defending  his  theory  that 
utility  is  the  criterion  of  virtue.  He  says :  '  No  man 
can  make  progress  in  a  virtue  who  does  not  seek  it  for 
its  own  sake.  No  man  is  a  friend,  a  lover  of  his 
country,  a  kind  father,  a  dutiful  son,  who  does  not 
consider  the  cultivation  of  affection  and  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  all  these  cases  respectively  as  incum- 
bent on  him  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  Whoever  serves 
another  with  a  view  of  advantage  to  himself,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  not  to  act  from  affection.  But 
the  more  immediate  application  of  this  truth  to  our 
purpose  is,  that  in  the  case  of  those  virtues  which  are 
the  means  of  cultivating  and  preserving  other  virtues, 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  love  and  reverence  for  the 
secondary  virtues  for  their  own  sake,  without  which 
they  never  will  be  effectual  means  of  sheltering  and 
strengthening  those  intrinsically  higher  qualities  to 
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which  they  are  appointed  to  minister.  Every  moral 
act  must  be  considered  as  an  end,  and  men  must 
banish  from  their  practice  the  regard  to  the  most 
naturally  subordinate  duty  as  a  means.'1 

In  regard  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  virtue  can  depend  upon  the  agent's 
regarding  any  part  of  his  conduct  as  different  from 
what  it  really  is.  Modesty  and  delicacy  may  very  fitly 
be  called  secondary  virtues,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  a  higher  end,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
chastity.  It  is  of  great  importance,  moreover,  that  men 
should  love  and  cultivate  these  and  such  like  secondary 
virtues  for  their  own  sake.  But  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  secondary  virtues  springs 
from  the  end  to  which  they  are  subordinate,  to  contend 
that  the  contemplation  of  that  end  must  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  else  his  virtue 
is  itself  damaged  or  destroyed,  is  plainly  opposed  to 
common  sense.  Since  there  are  advantages  attending 
the  love  of  country  and  friends,  a  correct  knowledge  of 
these  advantages,  and  a  due  regard  to  them,  cannot 
mar,  and  need  not  interfere  with,  the  practice  of  that 
love  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  of 
these  two  motives  may  very  properly  be  the  comple- 
ment and  support  of  the  other ;  or  rather,  the  two  are 
but  joint  and  harmonious  elements  of  one  actual  motive. 
At  all  events,  to  represent  the  virtuousness  of  a  desire 
as  dependent  upon  the  agent's  expelling  from  his  mind 
the  consideration  of  an  undeniable  fact  respecting  it, 
and  to  turn    this   rash    assumption   into  a  general 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  seventh  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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principle  of  ethical  science,  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
If  men  were  to  '  banish  from  their  practice  the  regard 
to  the  most  naturally  subordinate  duty  as  a  means,' 
they  must  blindfold  the  eye  of  reason  itself  in  order  to 
be  virtuous. 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  diffi- 
culty, either  theoretical  or  practical,  in  desiring  an 
object  at  the  same  time  both  as  an  end  and  as  a  means. 
When  intelligence  pronounces,  respecting  any  object, 
that  it  is  not  only  in  itself  a  fit  object  of  one  desire, 
but  also  a  suitable  means  for  gratifying  another  desire, 
there  is  obviously  no  incompatibility  between  these  two 
values  of  the  one  object,  or  between  a  man's  know- 
ledges of  them  both.  The  fact  that  the  same  object  can 
gratify  one  desire  directly,  and  another  desire  indirectly 
or  remotely,  is  surely  a  proof  of  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.  And  since  human  intelligence  is  broad  and 
strong  enough  to  take  full  cognizance  of  that  fact,  we 
perceive  the  abounding  goodness  of  God  to  man,  and 
the  wide  and  deep  foundation  which  is  thus  laid  for 
morality. 

To  desire  the  full  employment  of  our  bodily  and 
mental  energies  for  its  own  sake,  is  proper  and  laud- 
able. To  work  that  we  may  be  generous,  is  to  use  fit 
means  for  the  attainment  of  a  noble  end,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  reckoned  as  virtuous  on  two  distinct  and 
independent  grounds.  But  to  be  generous  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  property  of  another  without  his  permission, 
is  surely  dishonest;  for  though  the  end  proposed  be 
laudable,  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  is  in  this 
case  criminal.  Again,  to  spend  our  own  property  in 
excessive  indulgences  is  blameworthy,  not  because  the 
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means  which  are  employed  are  illegitimate,  but  because 
the  end  which  is  intended  is  culpable ;  while  to  per- 
petrate murder  in  order  to  commit  robbery,  is  evidently 
a  twofold  crime. 

Hence  it  clearly  appears  that  the  determination  of 
what  means  are  legitimate  and  suitable  to  be  used  in 
seeking  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  is  an  essential 
function  of  intelligence  in  an  ethical  agent.  Conse- 
quently the  same  object  may  be  desired  on  two  grounds 
— -first ',  for  its  own  sake;  and  secondly,  for  what  it  is 
the  means  of  securing.  The  understanding  should 
consider  carefully  both  of  these  independent  points,  so 
that  the  agent  may  rightfully  feel  himself  fully  pre- 
pared to  act.  Both  considerations  ought  to  combine 
and  form  one  consistent  motive.  For  every  well- 
constituted  mind  will  love,  for  example,  the  secondary 
virtues,  such  as  modesty  and  civility,  for  their  own 
sakes ;  and  he  will  love  them  not  the  less,  but  all  the 
more,  when  he  distinctly  perceives  and  appreciates  the 
valuable  ends  in  social  life  which  they  so  effectually 
subserve. 

The  third  function  of  intelligence  in 

of  tom.iGENCE°N  a  free  aSent  *s  t0  determine  what  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  life.  It  is  an 
undeniable  matter  of  fact,  that  most  of  our  actions 
have  certain  definite  results ;  and  for  aught  that  we 
can  tell,  every  action  has  its  own  proper  and  inter- 
minable consequences.  Of  this  fact  no  man  is  entirely 
ignorant,  and  regarding  it  no  man  can  be  utterly  in- 
different. We  are  thus  not  only  at  liberty,  but  we 
are  actually  bound,  to  regard  our  actions  not  only 
as  right  or  wrong  in  themselves,  but  also  as  means 
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to  something  ulterior.  And  what  that  ulterior  some- 
thing is,  it  is  of  no  mean  consequence  to  decide.  To 
desire  an  object  simply  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  gratify 
that  desire  without  any  consideration  of  consequences, 
while  we  most  certainly  know  that  consequences  will 
inevitably  follow,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  an  intelli- 
gent being.  We  are  under  obligation  to  regard  an 
action  not  merely  as  normal  or  abnormal  in  itself,  and 
not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  immediate  end,  but  also 
to  regard  its  immediate  result  as  means  to  another 
end,  and  that  as  means  to  a  third  end,  and  so  on 
without  any  limit.  It  is  therefore  of  primary  import- 
ance to  know,  first,  whether  the  endless  results  of  a 
normal  action  be  beneficial  to  the  agent,  or  not ;  and 
secondly,  if  they  be,  whether  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
virtue  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  virtuous  being. 

The  first  of  these  two  question^  may  be  stated  thus : 
Is  there  any  marked  difference  between  the  conse- 
quences of  a  normal  and  those  of  an  abnormal  action  ? 
A  free  agent  ought  to  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
the  results  of  his  conduct ;  they  will  be  to  him  objects 
of  desire :  if  they  are  agreeable  or  advantageous,  they 
will  be  objects  of  love ;  if  they  are  disagreeable  or 
disastrous,  they  will  be  objects  of  aversion.  If,  then, 
every  action  is  followed  by  a  series  of  effects  that  are 
continually  multiplying  and  extending,  and  if  each  of 
these  may  become  in  its  turn  a  source  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  to  the  agent,  it  is  of  some  moment  for  him  to 
know  whether  right  actions  will  be  certainly  succeeded 
by  happy  consequences. 

A  very  little  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  fruits  of  virtue  in  this  world  are  sometimes  bitter 
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to  the  taste,  and  even  fatal  to  the  life,  of  the  virtuous  ; 
while  dark  deeds  of  deceit  and  violence  have  often 
carried  the  perpetrators  to  the  possession  of  wealth 
and  power.  Such  occurrences  are  certainly  not  illus- 
trations of  the  usual  course  of  events,  but  are  rather 
exceptions,  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  anomalous. 
They  may  not  be  necessary  to  every  condition  of  pro- 
bation ;  but  they  are  obviously  elements  of  the  proba- 
tionary state  in  which  mankind  are  now  placed.  The 
question  before  us,  moreover,  involving  as  it  does  the 
interminable  results  of  action,  is  one  which  cannot 
be  directly  solved  by  observation.  Most  men  believe 
that  human  existence  will  stretch  onward  through 
eternity,  and  that  the  consequences  of  our  conduct 
here  will  follow  each  of  us  hereafter.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, then,  it  is  impossible  that  any  amount  of  past  or 
present  observation  can  of  itself  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 

But  the  following  considerations  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion,  not  only  that  virtue  has  in  general  a 
beneficial  tendency,  but  also  that  the  connection  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness  is  so  intimate,  that  every 
instance  of  suffering  endured  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
shall  be  fully  recompensed.  1st.  Vice,  as  such,  is 
frequently  punished  in  a  most  signal  manner.  Drun- 
kenness and  unchastity,  for  example,  entail  fearful 
diseases  upon  their  victims.  2c?.  Virtue  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  rewarded,  except  when  the  reward  is 
snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  deceit ;  and 
it  is  often  rewarded  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  3c?. 
When  virtue  is  not  rewarded  immediately,  or  when  it 
is  oppressed,  the  mind  of  the  virtuous  is  then  sustained 
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and  gladdened  by  the  consciousness  of  integrity.  Aitu 
When  the  vicious  prosper,  their  success  is  not  truly 
joyful,  because  it  is  seriously  damaged  by  a  self-con- 
demning conscience.  5th.  It  is  the  universal  convic- 
tion of  mankind,  that  virtue  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and 
vice  ought  to  be  punished.  (Mi.  It  is  also  the  universal 
conviction  of  mankind,  that  the  supreme  moral  Go- 
vernor will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  recompense  both  virtue 
and  vice  exactly  according  to  their  deserts.  7$.  The 
practice  of  virtue  would  be  next  to  impossible  in  this 
world,  on  the  supposition  that  the  vicious  might  in  the 
end  be  gainers,  and  have  the  advantage  over  the 
virtuous. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  room  for  the  existence 
even  of  doubt  on  this  momentous  topic.  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  whether  good  or  evil  shall  acquire 
ultimate  supremacy  in  the  universe,  every  honest  mind 
would  be  so  rent  and  distracted,  that  existence  itself 
would  be  felt  to  be  a  burden.  Besides,  suspense  of 
mind  on  such  a  question  directly  affects  our  estimate 
of  the  divine  character.  If  God  be  a  Being  of  illimit- 
able wisdom  and  power,  who  will  not  restrain  the 
wicked,  and  visit  them  with  suitable  retribution,  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  good,  and  lay  up  for  them 
in  reserve  adequate  recompense,  an  inference  would  be 
unavoidable,  that  makes  the  blood  run  cold, — nainely, 
that  the  Deity  is  malevolent  or  unrighteous.  Belief, 
then,  in  the  existence  of  the  Supreme,  as  a  Being 
almighty  and  unerring,  faultless  in  rectitude  and  good- 
ness, involves  the  conviction  that  virtue  will  ultimately 
triumph,  and  that  even  the  temporary  reverses  of  the 
virtuous  will  enhance  their  future  honour  and  felicity. 
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Let  it  now  be  conceded,  that  the  indulgence  of  vice 
ensures  misery,  while  habits  of  virtue  promote  and 
secure  happiness,  then  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
this  important  truth  from  the  minds  and  motives  of 
the  virtuous  is  impracticable  in  fact,  and  unreasonable 
in  theory.  How  unsuitable  is  it  to  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
and  how  comfortless  to  the  human  heart,  to  affirm  that 
1  the  happiness,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  our  nature, 
consists  in  doing  our  duty,  with  as  little  solicitude 
about  the  event,  as  is  consistent  with  the  weakness  of 
humanity.'1  That  were  a  wretched  happiness  and  a 
despicable  perfection.  The  course  of  argument  into 
which  we  have  been  led  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  do 
what  is  right,  with  no  solicitude  whatever  about  the 
event,  but  with  unwavering  confidence  that  the  event 
will  prove,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  loss  or  im- 
mediate suffering,  certainly  and  highly  advantageous 
in  the  end.  For  this  confidence  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
arm  cannot  be  resisted,  whose  purposes  cannot  fail, 
whose  rectitude  cannot  be  impeached,  and  whose  good- 
ness cannot  be  exhausted. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Is  it,  then,  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  our  existence  to  live  for  ourselves  ?  is  selfishness, 
after  all,  the  true  theory  of  morals  ?  In  reply,  it  is 
affirmed  that  well-directed  self-love  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  free  agent. 
If  men  were  asked  why  they  labour  assiduously  at 
their  daily  tasks,  some  would  probably  answer,  To  earn 
a  livelihood.  If  these  were  asked  again,  why  they 
wished  to  earn  a  livelihood,  they  might  smile  at  the 

1  Stewart's  Outlines,  art.  442. 
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simplicity  of  the  question,  but  the  expression  of  their 
countenance  would  embody  the  reply :  Because  life  is 
sweet.  Some  other  men  might  perhaps  aver  that 
their  daily  work  was  in  itself  a  pleasure.  When  we 
engage  in  some  employment  to  preserve  life,  or  to 
make  life  comfortable,  we  act  for  an  ultimate  end; 
because  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  a  man  why  he  does 
that  which  he  finds  pleasure  in  doing.  That  this  or 
that  action  affords  us  legitimate  gratification,  is  a  self- 
evident  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  conduct,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  supported  by  another  reason. 
The  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness,  therefore,  pro- 
perly understood,  and  by  unobjectionable  means,  is  a 
laudable  and  ultimate  purpose,  to  be  pursued  by  every 
ethical  being. 

But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  this  is  not  the 
only  final  design  which  he  may  entertain.  Nor  let  any 
one  object  to  the  language  which  is  here  employed ;  as 
if  it  were  inconsistent  to  speak  of  two  or  more  ultimate 
aims.  For  as  many  lines  converge  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  so  many  purposes  may  be  answered  by  one 
action,  and  many  plans  converge  in  one  event.  The 
design  of  building  a  house  may  be  manifold, — for  per- 
sonal convenience,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  family, 
for  the  preservation  of  property,  for  the  prosecution  of 
business.  These  designs  are  not  subordinate  the  one 
to  the  other ;  they  are  all  in  a  measure  independent 
of  each  other,  and  yet  intimately  related.  Each  may 
be  called  ultimate,  not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  in 
the  order  of  reason ;  because  they  may  be  combined 
together,  and  thus  become  the  elements  of  one  com- 
pound and   actual    purpose.     In  like  manner,   what 
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ought  to  be  the  whole  ultimate  aim  of  an  intelligent 
being,  is  not  one,  but  complex.  Though  it  were 
true,  that  in  the  order  of  time  or  space  only  one  ob- 
ject could  be  final ;  yet  in  the  method  or  arrangement 
of  reason,  two  or  more  objects  may  be  terminal  or 
fundamental. 

Hence,  while  it  is  legitimate  and  proper  to  pursue 
happiness  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  make  our  own  best 
welfare  an  ultimate  end  of  our  being,  there  are  other 
purposes  also  for  which  we  should  live.  We  may 
desire  an  object  and  perform  an  action,  irrespectively 
altogether  of  the  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  which 
follows ;  and  if  the  desire  be  normal,  and  the  action 
consequently  right,  we  have  a  sound  and  conclusive 
reason  for  our  conduct.  To  perform  a  deed  simply 
and  solely  because  it  is  right,  is  a  motive  which  needs 
no  support,  and  may  well  stand  last  in  giving  an 
account  of  our  proceedings.  It  is  ample,  and  needs  no 
supplement ;  it  is  final,  and  needs  no  buttress.  To  aim 
at  what  is  right,  proper,  or  agreeable  to  reason,  then, 
is  obviously  another  element  in  the  concrete  ultimate 
aim  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  being. 

Nor  does  it  require  argument  to  show,  that  when 
any  one  desires  an  object  or  performs  an  action 
because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all,  he 
assigns  a  reason  as  satisfactory  and  final  as  either  of 
the  other  two.  To  honour  and  obey  the  Creator  is  the 
first  duty  of  an  intelligent  creature,  and  may  fitly 
constitute  his  ultimate  design. 

These  three — a  desire  for  our  own  true  welfare,  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  a  desire  to  serve  God — 
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form  together  and  conjointly  what  ought  to  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  every  free  agent.  We  may  indeed, 
in  explaining  our  motives,  shift  from  one  of  these  to 
another ;  but  the  virtuous  agent  will  invariably  resort 
to  one  of  them.  Nor,  in  resorting  to  any  one  of  them, 
do  we  necessarily  exclude  or  oppose  either  of  the  other 
two.  At  one  time,  and  in  one  set  of  circumstances, 
we  may  legitimately  seek  our  own  happiness  avowedly 
and  directly,  and  resolve  to  do  so  because  it  is  right, 
and  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
In  other  circumstances,  and  at  another  time,  we  may 
more  immediately  desire  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  this 
resolution  will  be  taken  under  the  conviction  that  it 
is  best  for  ourselves,  and  also  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  law.  Again,  when  circumstances  change,  we 
may  directly  aim  at  obedience  to  the  published  will  ot 
the  Most  High,  and  feel  that  in  doing  so  we  are  doing 
what  is  right,  and  what  is  most  conducive  to  our  own 
true  prosperity.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  circle  no 
virtuous  agent  will  ever  proceed.  The  reality  of  these 
three  motives  as,  in  fact,  ultimate  ends  in  human 
action,  the  faultless  propriety  of  each,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  all  three  together,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied,  or  even  doubted. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  these  three  are 
in  fact  sometimes  the  determining  motives  of  action 
among  mankind.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
the  wish,  that  men  were  more  frequently  and  more 
powerfully  under  their  influence.  As  to  the  propriety 
or  virtuousness  of  all  the  three,  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  to  call  it  in  question.  Indeed,  if  it  be  not  granted 
or  assumed,  all  ethical  discussion  will  be  closed,  and 
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virtue  in  any  determinate  form  will  be  an  impracticable 
task.  Their  harmony  seems  to  be  equally  indisputable ; 
for  the  supposition  that  any  one  of  them  is  in  conflict 
with  either  of  the  other  two,  would  render  life  an  in- 
supportable burden. 

If  an  intelligent  being  were  ever  called  upon,  either 
to  sacrifice  his  best  welfare  on  the  altar  of  rectitude,  or 
to  relinquish  it  at  the  command  of  Deity,  responsible 
existence  would  not  be,  and  could  not  be  esteemed,  a 
blessing.  The  supposition,  moreover,  that  he  might 
sometimes  have  it  in  his  power,  by  betraying  the  right, 
either  to  gain  real  profit  to  himself  or  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  Most  High,  would  be  enough  to  blight  an  arch- 
angel's inheritance.  Again,  if  it  were  ever  necessary  to 
resist  the  Supreme,  in  order  either  to  preserve  our  own 
true  happiness  or  to  vindicate  a  righteous  cause,  utter 
annihilation  would  be  an  enviable  doom.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  habitually  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of 
these  three  motives,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
fabric  of  his  virtue  rests  on  a  foundation  sufficiently 
strong.  But  it  is  the  union  of  the  three  in  intimate  and 
harmonious  combination  that  is  fitted  to  confer  on  that 
fabric  inimitable  beauty  and  indestructible  stability. 

When  the  pursuit  of  what  is  right  in  itself,  or 
obligatory  by  the  law  of  God,  demands  the  surrender 
of  some  pleasure  or  profit,  it  is  the  surrender  only  of 
what  is  inferior  or  temporary  that  is  exacted  ;  and  the 
exaction  is  made  to  secure  another  pleasure  or  profit 
which  is  superior  or  everlasting.  This  truth,  instead 
of  being  overlooked  or  implicitly  denied,  as  it  has  so 
often  been,  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  prominence  and 
most  eloquent  enforcement.     Nor  would  its  practical 
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influence  lower  the  tone  of  the  most  elevated  morality, 
or  of  the  purest  spiritual-mindedness. 

Our  true  and  lasting  interests  can  never  be  at 
variance  with  the  valid  deductions  of  reason  on  any 
point,  nor  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  divine 
will,  in  whatever  way  that  will  may  be  expressed. 
Nor  can  it  ever  be  supposed  to  be  possible  that  any 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will  should  assume  the 
appearance  of  being  unreasonable  to  the  upright  and 
sincere  judgment  of  any  of  His  intelligent  creatures. 
These  three  distinct,  but  not  independent  or  inhar- 
monious elements,  form  in  combination  what  ought  to 
be  the  one  great  ruling  and  ultimate  aim  of  a  respon- 
sible being.  To  make  any  other  object  our  ultimate 
aim,  is  to  prostitute  our  existence  to  an  unworthy  and 
guilty  purpose.  Such  is  the  condition  of  every  man 
whose  practical  designs  stretch  not  beyond  the  visible 
and  shifting  panorama  of  the  things  of  this  world. 
When  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  in  pursuit  is  less 
than  the  fall  development  of  all  our  powers  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  our  existence,  we  are  consciously 
and  ignobly  throwing  away  our  inestimable  birthright. 
If  the  standard  of  rectitude  to  which  we  habitually 
appeal  and  strive  to  conform  be  only  the  empirical  and 
conventional  rules  of  the  class  of  society  to  which  we 
have  attached  ourselves,  or  of  the  age  in  which  we 
happen  to  be  born,  and  not  the  universal  and  ever- 
lasting principles  of  righteousness,  then  are  we  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  building  our  house  for  eternity  upon  the 
unstable  sand.  And  when  the  authority,  before  which 
our  spirit  bends  in  humble  and  obedient  prostration,  is 
no  higher  than  the  patriarchs  of  antiquity,  or  a  con- 
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clave  of  scholars,  or  a  creature-autocrat  swelling  with 
proud  pretensions — when,  in  fact,  it  is  any  other  than 
the  great  God  Himself,  in  all  the  majesty  of  His  divine 
nature  and  judicial  supremacy,  then  we  miss  the  proper 
end  of  our  being,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  for  which 
we  were  created.  In  any  one  of  these  cases  we  fail  to 
act  our  part,  and  consequently  must  lose  our  position 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  If  repentance  be  im- 
possible; or  if,  repentance  being  possible,  the  trans- 
gressor refuses  to  repent,  then  he  shall  be  cut  off,  like 
a  withered  branch,  and  cast  away.  But  unlike  that 
withered  branch,  he  shall  retain  a  remorseful  and 
harrowing  consciousness  that  his  degradation  and  ruin 
are  self-inflicted. 

Relation  be-  As  desire  is  veiT  limited  in  its  range, 
tween  Desire  and  unless  it  be  accompanied  in  the  same 
Intelligence.  ,       .,,     .    ,  1V  .    ,   ,,. 

agent  with  intelligence,  so  intelligence, 

unless  it  were  co-existent  with  desire,  would  have  no 
practical  or  ethical  sphere.  But  since  intellect  is 
necessary  to  the  fuller  development  of  desire,  as  well 
as  to  its  due  regulation,  and  as  desire  is  indispensable 
to  the  responsible  exercise  of  intellect,  it  seems  to  be 
unwise  to  exalt  desire  against  intelligence,  or  intelli- 
gence against  desire,  in  attempting  to  construct  ethical 
science.  These  are  obviously  means  and  end  to  each 
other.  Feeling  is  the  complement  of  reason ;  and 
reason  is  the  complement  of  feeling.  Experiencing  an 
emotion  is  as  good  and  noble  in  itself,  and  as  essential 
a  part  of  our  nature,  as  understanding  a  proposition. 
Sometimes  we  know,  that  we  may  wish  and  love; 
sometimes  we  wish  and  love,  that  we  may  know.  A 
child  knows  his  parents,  that  he  may  love  them ;  and 
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by  loving  them,  he  knows  them  more  intimately.  To 
love  God,  we  must  first  know  Him;  but  unless  we 
love  Him,  we  shall  never  know  the  fulness  of  His  grace 
and  glory. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  error  to  represent  the 
office  of  knowledge  in  an  ethical  agent  as  simply  in- 
strumental ;  as  if  it  had  no  higher  function  than  to 
guide  us  in  the  selection  of  means  for  the  gratification 
of  our  desires.  This  theory  would  make  intelligence 
invariably  subordinate  to  our  emotions  or  sentiments, 
and  deprive  it  of  any  valid  connection  with  responsi- 
bility. Feeling,  as  distinguished  and  separate  from  the 
understanding,  would  thus  become  the  last  resort  in 
every  ethical  argument — the  only  criterion  in  every 
moral  question.  The  first  principles  of  the  science,  on 
this  supposition,  would  not  only  be  made  to  rest  upon 
our  varied  and  volatile  sensibilities,  but  could  be  inter- 
preted also  by  them  alone.  Hence  there  would  be  no 
possible  way  of  escape  from  all  the  perplexities  and 
perils  of  a  most  inveterate  mysticism. 

It  seems  to  be  equally  untenable,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exalt  the  office  of  knowledge  in  a  responsible 
being  above  that  of  emotion  or  desire ;  or  to  represent 
reason  as  pure,  only  when  its  exercise  is  severed  from 
all  sensibility.  The  extinction,  or  at  least  the  torpidity 
of  our  feelings,  has  been  demanded  as  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  due  exercise  of  our  understanding. 
The  evident  impossibility  of  attaining  this  condition, 
when  the  objects  of  contemplation  excite  the  strongest 
emotions,  has  been  stated  as  a  difficulty  in  prosecuting 
the  science  of  ethics,  and  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason 
to  account  for  the  slow  progress  that  has  been  made. 
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To  become  physical  philosophers,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  cease  to  dread  the  hurricane  and  the 
earthquake,  or  to  admire  the  vernal  shower  and  the 
summer  sky.  Though  bodily  disease  be  a  painful  ex- 
perience, and  though  chemical  combinations  can  affect 
our  comfort  and  our  life,  and  though  astronomical 
phenomena  awaken  the  deepest  sensibilities,  all  these 
have  been  sedulously  and  successfully  examined  by  the 
understanding.  Neither  is  it  a  hopeless  effort  to  bring 
a  calm  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  work  the  solution  of 
ethical  questions,  without  ceasing  to  hate  vice  and  to 
love  virtue.  For  an  unprejudiced  mind  is  one  that 
feels  aright,  not  one  that  does  not  feel  at  all.  Of 
course  no  study  whatever,  either  physical  or  moral,  is 
practicable  at  the  very  time  that  the  mind  is  the  sub- 
ject of  keen  or  tumultuous  emotion. 

Self-possession  is  urgently  needed  both  in  the  pro- 
secution of  ethical  investigations,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  daily  duties.  The  more  momentous  the  topic  may 
be  which  we  are  discussing,  and  the  more  exciting  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  to  act  our  part,  the 
more  difficult,  and  the  more  necessary  too,  will  be  the 
exercise  of  calm  self-possession.  To  give  the  gravest 
attention  to  the  grandest  themes,  adopting  an  impartial 
conclusion  on  the  most  disputed  and  engrossing  ques- 
tion, and  acting  a  disinterested  part  in  the  midst  of  strong 
temptations,  is  undoubtedly  the  achievement  at  which 
we  should  aim.  But  shall  we,  in  order  to  perform  this 
great  task,  deliberately  cauterize  or  annihilate  our 
emotions  and  passions,  or  vainly  regret  our  inability 
thus  to  mutilate  our  nature?  Supposing  that  we 
could  extinguish  our  desires,  we  should  thereby  only 
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impair  our  perception  of  ethical  objects,  and  our 
ability  to  act  at  all.  He  that  would  be  an  ethical 
philosopher  or  a  virtuous  agent,  must  not  begin  by 
mutilating  his  constitution,  or  stunting  it  in  its  growth ; 
rather  let  him  aim  at  preserving  it  entire,  and  training 
it  to  maturity,  by  gratifying,  while  regulating  and 
controlling,  his  various  sensibilities  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason. 

Further,  to  become  a  successful  moral  philo- 
sopher, the  student  must  not  only  possess  all  the 
entire  faculties  of  an  ethical  being :  he  must  also  be  an 
upright  agent.  He  who  does  not  control  his  feelings 
and  regulate  his  actions  by  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  already  attained,  is  not  likely  to  augment  or  im- 
prove it.  If  the  torpor  of  our  emotions  and  desires 
would  render  us  impotent  in  the  prosecution  of  ethical 
science,  the  indulgence  of  impure  propensities,  no  less 
than  the  commission  of  improper  actions,  besides  un- 
fitting the  mind  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  almost 
sure  to  entangle  it  in  the  meshes  of  error.  An  indi- 
vidual with  deranged  or  ill-regulated  affections,  how- 
ever much  he  may  deny  it  before  others  or  strive  to 
hide  it  from  himself,  in  reality  loves  error  and  hates 
truth.  He  will  with  difficulty  escape  from  the  convic- 
tion (and  the  escape,  when  effected,  will  only  be  tempo- 
rary), that  any  discovery  of  truth  would  only  intensify 
his  half-concealed  self-condemnation,  and  cover  him  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  his  own  consciousness  with  new 
confusion.  A  man  who  is  not  strictly  and  truly 
aiming  at  virtue  may,  no  doubt,  become  an  adept  in 
mathematics  or  a  proficient  in  chemistry ;  he  may  also 
manifest  extensive  and   accurate   acquaintance  with 
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the  history  of  ethical  opinions,  and  display  the  greatest 
acuteness  in  marshalling  and  criticising  the  argu- 
ments of  opposing  schools.  But  that  any  one  not 
thoroughly  honest  in  discharging  practical  duties  of 
which  he  is  conscious,  or  in  pursuing  the  great  end  of 
his  existence,  should  succeed  in  fathoming  some  of  the 
hidden  depths  of  this  science,  or  in  solving  some  of  its 
perplexing  problems,  or  in  vindicating  its  fundamental 
principles,  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  exercise  of  intelligence  in  a  re- 
Belief.  .         ° 

sponsible  agent  implies  the  development 

of  belief.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  '  belief  is 
always  expressed  in  language  by  a  proposition,'  will 
be  admitted  to  be  true.  The  same  affirmation  may  be 
made  respecting  knowledge.  Man  has  no  available 
knowledge,  but  what  may  be  embodied  in  the  terms 
of  a  proposition.  The  inference,  then,  seems  to  be 
obvious,  that  when  we  believe  in  a  proposition,  we 
understand  the  import  of  its  language,  and  also  know 
that  it  is  a  true  proposition.  Belief  anji  knowledge 
are  thus  perceived  to  be  inseparable.  To  believe  any- 
thing, is  to  think  it  true.  It  is  wrong  to  believe,  until 
the  proposition  in  which  our  belief  is  clothed  is  not 
only  comprehended  by  us,  so  that  we  grasp  its  mean- 
ing, but  also  mastered  by  us,  so  that  its  truth  is  patent 
to  our  cognition.  What  we  know,  we  believe ;  what  we 
believe,  we  know ;  but  knowledge  always  precedes  belief 
in  the  order  of  time. 

The  kind  of  knowledge  now  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be 
carefully  noted,  is  simply  knowledge  that  the  proposi- 
tion is  true,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  additional  or  deeper 
knowledge  as  to  how  or  why  it  is  true.     The  former  is 
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designated  by  Hamilton  empirical  or  historical;  the 
latter,  philosophical,  scientific,  or  rational.  If  it  were 
necessary  that  this  latter  knowledge  should  always  be 
found  underlying  our  beliefs,  the  most  ordinary  as  well 
as  the  most  valuable  of  our  convictions  and  principles 
would  be  endangered.  As  to  the  former  kind  of  know- 
ledge, even  fundamental  truths  must  be  perceived  by 
the  mental  eye,  and  seen  to  be  truths  before  we  can 
believe  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  our  belief  in  first 
principles  must  precede  our  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  first  principles.  That  is,  belief  in  one  thing 
may  precede  our  knowledge  of  another  thing;  but 
when  we  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  knowledge 
takes  precedence  of  belief. 

Every  proposition  is  in  itself  either  true  or  false. 
But  there  are  many  propositions  whose  meaning  is 
understood,  and  of  which  men  can  affirm  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  falsity.  In  some  cases  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence,  and  feel  capable  and  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce a  certain  judgment.  In  other  cases,  the 
evidence  being  deficient,  we  cannot  legitimately  adopt 
an  unqualified  assertion,  either  negative  or  positive. 
Here,  then,  we  enter  the  region  of  probability.  Now, 
as  probable  propositions  admit  of  every  variety  of 
degree  of  verisimilitude,  if  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
man  believes  in  probabilities,  belief  itself  will  also 
admit,  as  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  to  the  fullest  assurance.  To  this 
use  of  language  there  is  no  sufficient  objection,  pro- 
vided only  that  certain  propositions — that  is,  those 
which  are  hwwn  to  be  either  false  or  true — be  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  probable;  and  a 
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probability,  however  high,  be  never  confounded  with  a 
certainty.  Nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing  is 
more  disastrous,  than  this  confusion.  At  the  same 
time,  belief  in  a  certain  proposition  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  belief  in  a  probable  proposition,  inasmuch  as 
the  former  admits  of  no  degrees,  while  the  latter  does. 
Indeed,  belief  is  properly  applied  to  certain  proposi- 
tions only. 

Science  admits  no  probable  propositions  within  her 
pale.  She  may  indeed  teach  us  true  propositions 
respecting  probabilities ;  but  the  latter,  as  such,  form 
no  part  of  her  fair  and  ample  domain.  It  seems  to  be 
correct,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  men  believe  in  pro- 
positions known  to  be  true,  disbelieve  or  deny  propo- 
sitions known  to  be  false,  and  unbelieve  or  doubt 
propositions  that  are  probable,  whose  truth  or  falsity 
is  unknown.  These  distinctions  are  as  obvious  as  they 
are  important.  Suspension  of  faith,  when  evidence  is 
defective,  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher, but  is  imperative  on  every  man  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  life ;  for  it  is  no  less  a  duty  than  affirma- 
tion or  negation  is,  when  the  truth  is  manifested. 

But  though  probable  propositions  form  no  part  of 
philosophy,  they  doubtless  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  course  of  every 
individual  through  life,  whether  he  be  peasant  or 
politician,  is  mainly  determined  by  the  weighing  of 
probabilities.  Although,  however,  the  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  of  active  life  greatly  consist  in  accurately 
balancing  conflicting  doubts,  our  virtuous  actions  them- 
selves are  ultimately  based,  not  on  a  probable,  but  on 
a  true  and  certain  proposition.     Practical  prudence  is 
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an  unwritten  science  of  probabilities.  The  great  axiom 
or  rule  of  successful  skill  in  action  may  be  expressed 
simply  thus :  Avoid  unnecessary  risk ;  keep  the  safe 
side ;  shun  the  side  on  which  the  greater  hazard  lies. 
This  is  a  great  and  clear  truth,  on  which  practical  life 
is  securely  and  reasonably  conducted.  Our  daily  and 
substantial  interests,  therefore,  although  most  imme- 
diately concerned  with  probabilities,  and  with  them 
chiefly,  do  not  in  fact  rest  upon  them,  or  upon  the 
unbelief  and  doubt  that  belong  to  them,  but  upon 
truth,  and  upon  faith  in  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
such  thing  as  unbelief  or  doubt  in  the  management  of 
our  serious  concerns ;  it  always  gives  place,  in  virtue 
of  the  axiom  just  stated,  to  belief  or  disbelief.  If  the 
probability  be  of  a  certain  kind,  we  act  as  if  it  were 
true ;  and  if  it  be  of  an  opposite  description,  we  act  as 
if  it  were  false.  In  weighty  and  urgent  affairs,  doubt 
is  equivalent  to  despair.  The  successful  member  of 
society  forces  his  way  and  wins  the  prize,  not  by 
doubting,  but  by  dint  of  virtually  denying  and  pushing 
aside  one  set  of  probabilities,  and  aiming  at,  as  if  he 
believed,  another  set  of  probabilities. 

There  is,  then,  we  think,  a  grievous  fallacy  in  such 
representations  as  the  .  following :  4  Ethics,  Politics, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  quite  as  much  as  Theology,  fur- 
nish us  with  abundant  examples  of  satisfactory  convic- 
tion and  resolute  practice  on  very  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect  knowledge.'1  To  assume  complacently  such 
an  ominous  position,  is  a  libel  upon  intelligence,  a  de- 
clared divorce  between  morality  and  truth,  between 
reason  and  responsibility.     If  a  satisfactory  conviction 

1  Reason  and  Faith,  by  Henry  Rogers  (London,  1854),  p.  131. 
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may  be  based  on  unsatisfactory  knowledge,  reasoning 
man  is  only  the  plaything  of  circumstances.  The 
apparent  anomaly  is  explained,  the  felt  difficulty  is 
removed,  by  the  principles  which  have  been  stated.  In 
ethics,  politics,  and  theology,  there  may  not  be  much 
that  is  really  worthy  of  the  name  of  science.  Our  actual 
knowledge  in  these  departments  is  to  a  large  extent 
probable,  loose,  and  undigested.  There  is  much  truth 
involved  in  our  treatises  on  these  subjects,  but  little 
of  it  is  accurately  enunciated  or  scientifically  arranged. 
In  practice,  therefore,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mass  of 
raw  material,  as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  unfused  but  pre- 
cious ore.  In  action,  we  have  often  to  grope  our  way 
through  a  maze  of  probabilities ;  but  no  prudent  or 
upright  man  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  act  on 
unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  knowledge.  In  dealing 
with  such  knowledge,  we  proceed  on  a  clear,  safe,  and 
certain  principle  or  truth — namely,  to  eschew  risk,  and 
in  every  alternative  to  choose  the  safe  side. 

We  have  thus  been  led  to  the  con- 

o^ZluZ"*1'  clusion  that  belief>  Pr°Perly  understood, 
is  always  expressed  in  a  proposition  that 
is  known  or  thought  to  be  true.  The  assertion  which 
a  man  regards  as  true,  is  believed  by  him,  though  he 
may  be  indefinitely  far  from  understanding  or  being 
able  to  explain  how  or  why  it  is  true.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  knowledge  on  which  belief  rests  may  be 
correct  or  incorrect.  What  a  man  thinks  to  be  true, 
may  be  false.  Hence  knowledge  is  either  normal  or 
abnormal,  either  true  or  erroneous.  A  man's  know- 
ledge is  normal,  when  he  not  only  thinks  that  he 
knows,  but  in  reality  knows ;  when  his  knowledge  is 
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genuine,  and  not  of  that  spurious  sort  which  calls  the 
erroneous  true,  or  the  true  erroneous.  Abnormal  know- 
ledge is  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  knows  an  object  which  he  does  not  know,  who 
calls  light  darkness  or  darkness  light.  Since  knowledge 
and  belief  are,  as  we  have  seen,  inseparable,  it  follows 
that,  when  our  knowledge  is  normal,  our  belief  in  the 
proposition  in  which  that  knowledge  is  embodied  will 
be  normal  also.  And  when  our  knowledge  is  abnormal 
or  counterfeit,  the  belief  founded  thereon  will  be  ab- 
normal or  feigned. 

Hence  it  follows  that  normal  knowledge  and  nor- 
mal belief  are  always  knowledge  and  belief  of  what  is 
in  itself  true.  But  as  any  one  may  assent  to  a  pro- 
position which  is  true,  and  which  yet  he  may  not  pro- 
perly perceive  to  be  true,  abnormal  belief  is  not  always 
belief  in  what  is  false.  But  belief  in  what  is  false  is 
invariably  feigned  or  abnormal.  A  man  may  think  a 
matter  to  be  true  which  is  true,  and  yet  which  he  does 
not  properly  know  to  be  true.  Hence  abnormal  know- 
ledge and  abnormal  belief  are  often  a  lazy,  careless 
concurrence  in  what  is  indeed  true,  but  which  might 
as  readily  have  been  false,  so  far  as  this  blind  assent 
to  it  is  concerned. 

A  real  or  actual  belief  is  surely  to  be  distinguished 
from  an  unbiassed  or  unprejudiced  belief.  Of  these 
two,  the  latter  only  is  worthy  to  be  called  sincere  or 
conscientious,  as  having  been  adopted  after  due  ex- 
amination and  on  sufficient  evidence.  Candour,  pro- 
perly conceived,  is  to  be  opposed  not  to  hypocrisy, 
but  to  blind,  rash  dogmatism;  not  to  the  deception 
which  we  attempt  to  practise  upon  others,  but  to  the 
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deception  which  we  succeed  in  practising  upon  our- 
selves. Conscientiousness  is  bereft  of  more  than  half 
its  meaning,  if  it  be  restricted  to  consistency  and  firm- 
ness in  adhering  to  our  opinions ;  its  true  import  points 
to  the  diligence  and  integrity  which  we  should  exercise 
in  forming  and  embracing  our  convictions. 

.  No  opinion  has  been  more  commonly 

Abnormal  know-  r         m  J 

ledge  not  invo-  or  more  anciently  held  than  the  one 
luntary.  which  we  now  venture  to  controvert — 

that  error  of  judgment,  being  involuntary,  is  not  a 
proper  object  of  ethical  disapprobation.  We  present 
the  following  considerations  to  the  reflection  of  un- 
biassed minds. 

1.  If  virtue  be  the  harmony  of  the  whole  soul,  and 
if  virtue  be  consistent  with  erroneous  knowledge,  then 
the  harmony  of  the  mind  may  be  undisturbed,  while 
error  is  taken  for  truth,  and  a  divorce  may  thus  be 
effected  between  truth  and  morality. 

2.  If  erroneous  judgments  be  invariably  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  men,  and  correct  views  be  as  invari- 
ably beneficial ;  and  if  general  utility,  although  it  do 
not  i  constitute  an  uniform  ground  of  moral  distinc- 
tions,' be  an  uniform  result  of  virtue,  how  can  the 
inference  be  evaded,  that  abnormal  or  erroneous  know- 
ledge is  both  prejudicial  and  blameworthy? 

3.  Thirdly,  and  more  directly.  No  one  will  deny 
that  some  erroneous  judgments  are  voluntary  and  blame- 
able.  But  even  in  the  most  obvious  and  culpable  case, 
the  erroneous  knowledge  or  belief  is  not  directly,  but 
only  indirectly,  voluntary.  For  it  seems  to  be  next  to 
impossible  to  conceive  how  an  intelligent  being,  however 
degraded,  should  directly  and  immediately  take  a  true 
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proposition  to  be  false,  or  a  false  proposition  to  be  true. 
Nay,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for 
when  he  knows  a  proposition  to  be  true,  how  can  he  at 
the  same  moment  take  it  to  be  false  ?  The  exercise 
of  our  intelligence  so  far  depends  upon  our  will,  that 
we  select  the  object  of  our  attentive  regards,  and 
determine  the  degree  and  amount  of  consideration 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  change  the  time,  and  place,  and 
circumstances  in  which  we  think  of  it.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  will  has  no  small  influence  and  con- 
trol, indirectly,  over  the  decisions  of  the  understanding. 
Abundant  facts  confirm  this  representation.  The  true 
conclusion  which  one  man  has  reached  by  patient  and 
diligent  examination,  is  missed  or  perverted  by  the 
thoughtless  and  indolent.  Every  one  will  concede 
that  the  erroneous  opinions,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  due  use  of  available  means,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  either  involuntary  or  inculpable. 

4.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  some  erroneous 
judgments  are  voluntary  indirectly,  and  if  it  be  main- 
tained that  others  are  involuntary,  it  is  of  the  very 
first  moment  to  discriminate  accurately  between  these 
two  classes  of  judgments.  Till  this  be  done,  the 
criterion  in  ethics  cannot  be  found ;  for  no  question  is 
more  important  than  this :  When  is  error  innocent,  and 
when  is  it  culpable  ?  To  deny  that  this  distinction  can 
be  pointed  out,  and  yet  maintain  that  it  exists,  is  to 
render  the  science  of  ethics  an  utterly  hopeless  attain- 
ment. The  supposition  that  the  erroneous  opijiion 
which  is  voluntary  in  some  is  involuntary  in  others, 
is  sceptical  and  suicidal.  If  the  very  same  thing  may 
be  both  right  and  wrong,  blameable  at  one  time  and 
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blameless  at  another,  then  every  man  is  judge  in  his 
own  case,  and  a  standard  to  himself;  that  is,  there  is 
no  standard  in  ethics  at  all. 

5.  By  accepting  the  doctrine  of  invincible  error  in 
its  present  loose  form,  we  stultify  all  investigation  and 
discussion.  When  we  have  the  means  of  distinguishing 
true  knowledge  from  an  alleged  case  of  involuntary  error, 
the  latter  is  not  invincible.  Those  who  admit  that  we 
have  no  such  means  even  in  one  instance,  virtually 
affirm  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  unattainable  by 
the  mind ;  for  the  very  point  which  we  fancy  we  know 
best,  may  be  the  solitary  instance  of  our  invincible  error. 
Whoever  concedes  that  truth  is  unattainable  by  us, 
virtually  declares  that  there  is  no  truth,  or  that  the 
search  for  truth  is  a  fool's  errand.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  truth  which  we  may  seek  without  finding ;  but 
in  seeking  for  truth  beyond  our  ken,  we  find  the  limit 
of  our  knowledge,  we  know  our  own  ignorance,  and  learn 
the  lesson  of  humility.  This  is  a  result  widely  different 
from  calling  an  erroneous  proposition  true,  or  a  true 
proposition  erroneous.  The  affirmation  that  we  are 
liable  to  err,  notwithstanding  our  every  effort  to  the 
contrary — to  err  inevitably,  involuntarily,  and  unwit- 
tingly— and  that  consequently  we  are  destitute  of  any 
certain  mark  that  shall  warn  us  when  we  are  likely  to 
do  so,  or  show  us  that  we  have  done  so,  tends  to 
degrade  humanity  beneath  unintelligent  existence,  and 
to  turn  all  science  and  learning  into  a  painful  burlesque. 
If  all  our  earnestness  and  toil  may  end  in  our  involun- 
tarily taking  the  false  for  the  true ;  if  this  may  happen 
even  in  one  instance,  and  without  any  ability  on  our 
part  to  know  when  it  may  happen  or  when  it  has  hap- 
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pened ;  if  thus  honest  minds  may  not  only  disagree  in 
matters  of  taste,  not  only  take  diverse  views  on  topics 
of  probability,  not  only  differ  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge respectively  acquired,  but  may  also,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  contradict  each  other  on  a  matter  perhaps  of 
the  greatest  moment,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  then  is  all  rational  inquiry  no  better  than  the 
vain  toil  of  Sisyphus,  and  all  free  discussion  is  reduced 
to  the  cruel  mockery  of  a  gladiatorial  spectacle.1 

6.  If  error  be  involuntary  and  invincible  in  the 
ethical  creature,  it  is  also  involuntary  and  invincible 
in  the  Creator,  or  the  creation  of  such  a  creature  can 
scarcely  be  vindicated.  Ethical  beings  ought  to  act 
according  to  their  knowledge.  If,  then,  this  knowledge 
itself  be  erroneous,  do  what  they  will  or  can — if  the 
very  light  which  is  in  them  be  darkness,  their  conduct 
must  be  improper ;  and  if  censure  is  not  to  fall  upon 
the  exercise  of  their  will,  it  must  fall  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  their  nature.  If  error  be  a  trifle,  so  is  truth* 
If  error  be  not  deformed  and  detrimental,  truth  has  no 
beauty  and  no  value.  If  error  be  invincible  in  Deity, 
creation  is  a  colossal  calamity.  The  erroneous  judg- 
ment or  opinion  of  ethical  creatures  must  be  attributed 
to  the  culpable  exercise  of  their  will,  or  ascribed  to 
the  will  of  their  Maker.  The  plea  of  invincible  error 
can  absolve  mankind  from  the  charge  of  abnormal  or 
improper  actions,  only  by  casting  the  responsibility 
thereof  upon  the  great  God  Himself.2 

1  Dr.  Reid  admits  that,  when  men  differ  on  first  principles,  there  must 
be  a  defect  or  a  perversion  of  judgment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. — 
Intel.  Powers,  Essay  VI.  chap.  iv.  p.  438,  Hamilton's  edition. 

2  Stewart's  exposition  of  invincible  error  directly  leads  to  this  conclu- 
sion.— Outlines,  arts.  60  and  310.     These  are  hard  to  be  reconciled  with 
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We  are  thus  led  to  conclude,  that  in  every  instance 
erroneous  knowledge  or  abnormal  belief  is  voluntary, 
only  however  indirectly  ;  that  it  is  invariably  induced 
by  the  guilt  of  the  ethical  agent  himself,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  mankind,  by  the  guilt  of  his  progenitors  ;  and 
that  it  is  consequently  prejudicial  and  blameworthy. 
The  ethical  being  who  seeks  truth  shall  not  err.  He 
who  seeks  honestly  and  diligently  the  truth  which  is 
necessary  or  proper  for  him  to  know,  shall  reach  and 
embrace  it.  He  shall  most  assuredly  be  preserved 
from  the  perilous  hallucination  of  confounding  the 
true  and  the  false,  or  of  calling  darkness  light.  If, 
through  some  recondite  scheme  of  Divine  Providence, 
he  be  born  and  nurtured  among  many  such  perilous 
and  perverted  beliefs,  which  have  been  instilled  into 
his  youthful  mind,  and  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
his  intellectual  existence,  yet  still  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained that  diligence  and  honesty  will  extricate  him — 
if  not  easily,  certainly ;  if  not  immediately,  ultimately 
— from  all  the  mists  and  quicksands  of  error,  and  carry 
him  securely  and  triumphantly  to  a  dwelling-place  of 
light  and  rest.  He  may  have  an  arduous  race  to  run, 
and  a  fierce  conflict  to  wage,  but  sincerity  and  per- 
severance will  at  length  be  crowned  with  victory.  He 
may  have  to  buffet  the  waves  of  error  through  the 
darkness  of  a  weary  night ;  but  the  morning  will  dawn, 
and  reveal  to  him  the  shore  of  truth,  and  the  man- 
sion of  virtue,  based  on  an  immoveable  foundation, 

art.  340.  Locke,  in  accounting  for  our  wrong  judgments,  says  that  '  in- 
vincible error  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment1  (B.  ii.  chap.  xxi. 
sec.  62).  He  afterwards  (sec.  64)  remarks :  l  The  cause  of  our  judging 
amiss,  when  we  compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seems  to 
me  to  be  ilie  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds.1 

2  G 
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and  irradiated  with  eternal  sunshine.  The  instinctive 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  profoundly  philo- 
sophical.    '  Iter  ad  pietatem  est  intra  pietatem.' 

*  La  verite*  repose  aux  pieds  de  l'Eternel. 
Rarement  elle  eclaire  un  orgueilleu  mortel. 
Qui  la  cherche  du  cceur,  un  jour  la  connaftre, 
Vous  serez  Eclaire,  puisque  vous  voulei  rdtre.' — 

La  Henriade. 


Section  4.   Volition. 

Action,  we  have  seen,  is  the  gratification  of  desire, 
while  volition  invariably  interposes  between  desire  and 
action.  Desire,  moreover,  is  not  the  cause  of  volition, 
but  one  of  its  essential  conditions,  or  that  without 
which  it  cannot  be.  Intelligence  must  be  added  to 
desire,  to  constitute  the  volition  responsible. 

The  distinction  between  desire  and  volition  seems 
to  be  well-marked  and  of  great  moment. 
ZZZSZT  Many,  indeed,  have  regarded  them  as 
the  same,  or  as  fundamentally  identical 
The  chief  reason  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  is  the 
fact  that  volition  is  never  found  without  desire.  This 
fact  is  undoubted;  but  since  it  is  as  obviously  true 
that  desire  is  often  observed  without  a  corresponding 
volition  following;  their  essential  difference  and  their 
intimate  connection  are  both  equally  established.  To 
assert  broadly  that  we  invariably  will  what  we  desire, 
and  as  we  desire,  is  so  opposed  to  all  human  expe- 
rience, that  no  one  can  with  any  show  of  reason  main- 
tain it.  But  less  than  this  sweeping  assertion  will  not 
suffice  to  prove  that  volition  and  desire  are  one.  For 
example,  we  may  desire  two  objects  at  the  same  time, 
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while  the  attainment  of  both  of  them  is  plainly  im- 
possible. A  man  may  wish  to  be  in  two  places  distant 
from  each  other  at  the  same  hour,  when  events  will 
be  taking  place  in  which  he  is  deeply  concerned.  He 
may  have  a  strong  feeling  urging  him  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  a  disobedient  child,  and  experience  another 
powerful  emotion  restraining  him  from  its  infliction. 
Besides  such  cases,  which  are  constantly  occurring, 
every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  of  entertaining  many 
desires,  some  of  which  he  cannot,  and  some  of  which 
he  would  not,  gratify.  While,  therefore,  it  is  true 
that  whatever  we  choose  we  desire,  it  is  not  true  that 
whatever  we  desire  we  choose. 

The  distinction  between  volition  and  desire  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Reid  thus  :  '  What  we  will  must  be 
an  action,  and  our  own  action :  what  we  desire,  may 
not  be  our  own  action;  it  may  be  no  action  at  all.'1 
We  should  prefer  to  state  it  in  this  form  :  The  volition 
is  the  cause  of  the  action,  and  the  action  is  the  effect 
of  the  volition ;  while  the  desire  is  only  a  condition 
indispensable  to  both.  For  we  agree  with  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  as  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  a  note 
appended  to  Dr.  Reid's  essay,  that  to  represent  will 
as  a  modification  of  desire,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  and  others,  is  virtually  to  c  abolish  all 
rational  freedom,  all  responsible  agency,  all  moral 
distinctions.' 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  distinc- 
Spontaneous       . 

Movement  and     tion  between  self-movement  and  necessi- 

necessitated     tated  motion,  or  between  a  spontaneous 

Motion.  \  mi  -  <* 

and  compelled  change.     The  motion  of 


1  Active  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap.  i. 
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inert  matter  is  invariably  necessitated  by  something 
external  to  itself;  it  is  caused  by  some  living  being 
who  possesses  the  prerogative  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment. The  motion  of  inert  bodies,  as  produced  by  a 
power  extraneous  to  themselves,  is  so  obviously  and 
fundamentally  different  from  the  self-originated  move- 
ment of  the  lowest  living  creature,  and  much  more  so 
from  the  responsible  action  of  an  intelligent  being, 
that  to  neglect  this  difference  in  our  ethical  disquisi- 
tions, or  to  give  it  less  prominence  than  it  merits,  will 
certainly  lead  to  erroneous  results. 

Self-movement,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  man,  seems 
to  be  of  three  kinds,  or  to  develop  itself  under  three 
different  conditions.  These  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  when  that  of  plants  was  named  spontaneous,  and 
that  pf  animals  voluntary ;  that  of  intelligent  beings  may 
be  called  ethical  or  responsible.  The  range  of  movement 
assigned  to  a  plant  is  very  limited,  and  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  spontaneous  movement  are  few.  These 
are  such  as  soil,  moisture,  and  atmosphere  externally, 
and  sensibility  internally.  The  range  of  movement 
assigned  to  the  animal  creation  is  more  extensive,  and 
the  conditions  essential  to  its  voluntary  movement  are 
more  numerous.  These  are  such  as,  externally,  the 
prior  existence  of  plants  to  serve  for  food ;  and  inter- 
nally, the  endowment  of  desire  and  volition  in  addition 
to  that  of  sensibility.  Man  possesses  the  widest  range 
of  movement  in  this  world,  and  the  conditions  indis- 
pensable to  his  responsible  action  are  various.  These 
include,  externally,  the  prior  existence  of  plants  and 
animals ;  and  internally,  intelligence  and  ethical  senti- 
ment, in  addition  to  sensibility,  and  desire,  and  volition. 
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The  movement  which  is  characteristic  of  the  human 
emotions  or  sensibilities,  as  well  as  of  our  wishes  or 
desires,  is  simply  spontaneous,  resembling  that  of  a 
plant.  For  desire,  no  less  than  sensibility,  is  only 
constitutional  or  physiological ;  that  is,  it  rises  entirely 
of  itself,  and  independently  of  any  immediate  action  of 
the  will.  Our  sensibilities  and  desires  are  doubtless 
a  portion  of  our  ethical  nature ;  but  being  a  portion 
only,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  seat 
of  the  ethical  quality  or  function.  When  volition 
is  identified  with  sensibility  or  emotion  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  desire  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
peculiar  feature  belonging  to  the  ethical  agent  is  ne- 
glected and  overlooked;  and  consequently  the  con- 
struction of  a  science  of  ethics  will  be  found  to  be, 
on  such  a  hypothesis,  impracticable. 

And  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  correct  to  say  that 
any  of  the  movements  of  the  animal  frame  are,  in 
strict  propriety  of  language,  altogether  involuntary.  In 
speaking  of  indifferent  actions,  reasons  were  adduced  to 
support  the  statement,  that  every  action  which  a  man 
performs  is  voluntary,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indi- 
rectly. Since  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  our  will  that  we 
continue  our  mortal  life,  so  long  as  the  great  Creator 
permits,  and  since  every  physiological  action  is  depen- 
dent on  the  function  of  life,  it  is  plain  that  we  have 
an  efficient,  though  indirect  and  limited,  control  over 
every  movement  of  our  marvellous  framework. 

The  perplexity  which  has  arisen  from 
Ambiguous  Words.  .     .,        (1  t    ..„  . 

overlooking  the  pregnant  difference  be- 
tween necessitated  motion  and  ethical  movement  has 
been  most  disastrous  both  to  philosophy  and  religion. 
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This  confusion  may  be  easily  made  manifest  by  advert- 
ing to  the  indiscriminate  use  which  has  been  constantly 
made  of  such  words  as  action,  law,  and  cause.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  each  of  these  words  has 
two  meanings,  which  are  extremely  diverse.  The 
practice  of  expressing  both  of  these  incompatible  ideas 
by  the  same  word,  without  attempting  to  distinguish 
them,  or  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  weighty 
difference  that  really  exists,  has  led  to  the  most 
serious  misconceptions. 

The  word  action  is  usually  applied 
Action. 

promiscuously  to   machines   and    men. 

Here  we  have  one  name  pointing  to  two  things  which 
are  not  only  diverse,  but  in  a  certain  and  most  im- 
portant aspect  antithetically  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  motion  or  action  of  a  machine  is  of  course,  strictly 
speaking,  coerced,  involuntary,  and  non-ethical;  while 
the  movement  or  action  of  a  man  is  spontaneous,  volun- 
tary, and  responsible.  How  some  men  should  have 
come  to  regard  themselves  as  machines,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  How  those  who  do  not  regard  men  as  machines, 
should  have  spoken  of  the  two  in  exactly  the  same 
terms,  it  is  perhaps  still  harder  to  explain;  unless, 
indeed  (and  there  is  truth  in  this  consideration),  the 
very  thought  of  confounding  the  two  seemed  to  be  so 
utterly  extravagant,  as  to  exclude  the  very  possibility 
of  its  being  done.  But  done  it  has  been,  and  that  not 
infrequently. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  there  is 
a  striking  and  important  resemblance  between  a  man 
and  a  piece  of  machinery.  The  human  body  is  a 
machine  of  marvellous  construction,  beauty,  and  power; 
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and  the  efficiency  of  our  muscles  can  be  measured,  as 
that  of  water  and  steam  is  measured  and  computed. 
Looking  at  man's  physical  framework  alone,  we  can 
reckon  the  theoretical  and  practiced  duty  to  be  expected 
from  him,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  a  power-loom  or 
a  water-wheel.  We  can  also,  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  register  the  work  done.  But  if  man  shall 
be  regarded  as  nothing  higher  than  a  mere  machine, 
and  if,  in  speaking  of  his  nobler  functions,  we  shall 
use  the  same  expression  as  before,  and  affix  to  it  the 
same  import,  then  indeed  we  shall  grievously  err.  If 
an  inveterate  custom  will  not  permit  us  to  use  two 
different  epithets  for  two  distinct  objects,  it  will  be 
imperative  on  those  who  would  not  be  misled  to 
exercise  the  greater  caution,  lest  a  portentous  error 
should  creep  into  their  science  under  the  cover  of  an 
ambiguous  word.  A  man  is  responsible  for  his  action ; 
but  a  machine  is  not  responsible.  And  a  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  action,  because  it  is  the  immediate 
and  necessary  effect  or  result  of  his  volition,  and 
because  he  has  intelligence  to  guide  his  volition  aright. 
We  are  also  responsible  for  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  any  action  which  we  may  perform.  This 
responsibility  cannot  be  maintained  simply  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  understanding  to  foresee  or 
calculate  these  inevitable  consequences.  For  we  are 
by  no  means  able  to  make  this  calculation  accurately 
and  at  all  times.  The  responsibility  which  lies  upon 
us  as  to  the  future  and  undeveloped  results  of  our 
present  conduct,  must  be  traced  to  the  principle  that, 
under  the  providence  of  the  Most  High  God,  no  action 
normal  in  itself  will  ever  be  allowed  to  have  a  neces- 
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sary  result  of  which  the  performer  will  have  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  But  if  any  individual  will  dare 
to  perpetrate  an  improper  deed,  against  the  light  of 
his  intelligence,  he  must  bear  all  its  bitter  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  If  any  one  shall 
remain  ignorant  through  indolence,  or  mistake  error 
for  truth  through  carelessness,  or  do  what  he  knows  is 
wrong  through  perverseness,  he  is  not  only  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  immediate  transgression,  but  is  also 
justly  exposed  to  all  its  inevitable  effects,  however 
disastrous  they  may  prove,  and  at  whatever  distance 
of  time  or  place  they  may  happen  to  be  evolved.  But 
all  this  dread  responsibility  is  plainly  dependent  upon 
the  original  action  being  done  by  a  person  possessed 
at  once  of  intelligence  and  volition.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  responsible  action, 
something  very  different  is  meant  than  when  speaking 
of  other  actions.  For  what  applies  peculiarly  and 
ethically  to  the  former,  has  no  application  whatever  to 
the  latter. 

A  similar  ambiguity  prevails  in  the 
use  of  the  word  law.  Inattention  to 
the  two  distinct  meanings  which  are  attached  to  this 
expression,  introduces  much  confusion  that  is  inimical 
to  the  progress  of  ethical  science.  A  physical  law  is 
vastly  different  from  a  moral  law ;  and  the  difference 
is  such  as  to  render  the  employment  of  the  same  term 
in  the  two  cases  more  than  questionable.  There  is 
a  similarity  between  the  action  of  an  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  and  the  action  of  a  human  body,  which 
does  not  exist  between  the  laws  of  matter  and  moral 
precepts.      A  material    law  expresses  the   order  or 
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method  in  which  the  motions  of  material  substances 
necessarily  follow  each  other.  Let  us  take  the  law  of 
gravitation,  for  example,  which  is  thus  expressed: 
Bodies  attract  each  other  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
their  distances.  The  phrase  attraction  in  physical 
philosophy  is  no  more  than  a  short  way  of  stating  the 
fact  that,  when  two  given  bodies  are  within  a  certain 
distance  of  each  other,  two  definite  motions  take  place, 
or  would  take  place,  provided  there  be  no  other  in- 
fluences at  work.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the 
scientific  formula  for  measuring  these  motions.  No 
physical  law  expresses,  or  is  intended  to  express,  any- 
thing more  than  the  result  which  invariably  follows  a 
certain  combination  of  material  substances.  If  that 
combination  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  preceding 
combination,  then  of  course  it  falls  within  the  domain 
of  physical  science  to  account  for  it ;  but  if  any  event 
be  not  the  necessary  or  invariable  result  of  preceding 
circumstances,  physical  philosophy  does  not  entertain 
the  question  of  its  origin.  A  moral  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  enactment  by  competent  authority  of  a 
precept,  enforced  by  reward  for  obedience,  and  punish- 
ment for  disobedience.  But  as  reference  to  competent 
authority  implies  a  previous  question  what  authority 
is  or  is  not  competent,  all  ambiguity  may  be  removed 
by  resorting  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  ethical  science. 
A  moral  law,  then,  expresses  what  in  given  circum- 
stances ought  to  be;  while  a  material  law  expresses 
what  in  given  circumstances  must  be.  These  two, 
therefore,  form  the  opposite  terms  or  correlates  of  an 
antithesis.  To  identify  or  confound  them,  is  replete 
with  disorder  and  perplexity. 
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It  is  a  doctrine  of  science,  that  the  quantity  of 
motion  in  the  world  cannot  be  increased  by  the  mutual 
operations  of  material  bodies.  This  doctrine  confirms 
the  assertion  that  matter  is  inert;  which,  in  other 
words,  just  means  that  all  the  changes  in  matter  must 
be  traced  ultimately  to  the  action  of  intelligent  beings. 
This  statement  again  resolves  itself  into  another,  that 
power,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  belongs  to  living  crea- 
tures alone.  When  power  is  denied  to  created  intelli- 
gences, nothing  but  Pantheism  can  be  the  result.  If 
power  be  ascribed  to  matter,  which  is  unintelligent  and 
irresponsible,  there  will  be  no  escape  from  Manicheism, 
or  the  doctrine  of  two  independent  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples or  powers  in  the  universe.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  is  obviously  this :  While  the  Most  High  hath  been 
pleased  to  create  myriads  of  intelligent  creatures,  and 
endue  them  with  a  portion  of  power,  He  hath  reserved 
to  Himself  all  the  prerogatives  of  His  indefeasible 
supremacy;  by  holding  each  of  them  strictly  respon- 
sible to  Himself  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  delegated 
power. 

But  the  most  serious  disadvantage 
Cause  and  Effect.  .  , 

has  ansen  from  the  improper  use  of  the 

phrase  cause  and  effect,  to  which  perhaps  the  whole 

confusion  may  be  traced.1    The  inaccurate  use  of  the 

word  cause  is  the  less  excusable,  since  there  is  another 

word  which  is  very  common  and  well  understood,  and 

which,  by  judicious   employment,  might  have  saved 

philosophy  and  religion  from  immense  mystification. 

1  The  views  stated  in  this  connection  are  merely  the  resulte  of  a  length- 
ened investigation.  The  investigation  itself  must  be  reserved  for  another 
opportunity,  as  it  belongs  to  metaphysics  rather  than  ethics. 
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That  other  word  is  condition.  Every  effect  has  con- 
ditions, without  which  it  cannot  be  produced,  as  well 
as  a  cause  by  which,  under  the  given  conditions,  it 
is  produced.  The  cause  alone  has  power ;  the  condi- 
tions, although  indispensable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
effect,  have  no  power.  In  contemplating  the  beautiful 
working  of  the  steam-engine  in  any  one  of  its  thousand 
applications,  we  see  the  conditions  of  its  operation  in 
the  various  pieces  and  adjustments  of  the  building 
and  machinery.  The  cause  is  found  in  the  act  that 
lights  the  fire,  or  turns  on  the.  steam,  or  applies  the 
shuttle. 

Every  physical  event,  change,  or  motion,  then,  has 
not  only  a  cause,  but  also  several  conditions.  These 
conditions  correspond  with  what  Sir  William  Hamilton 
proposes  to  call  con-causes.  But  one  event  has  only 
one  cause.  If  there  be  more  than  one  cause  at  work 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  the  complex  result 
may  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  these  elements 
traced  to  their  respective  causes.  For,  since  cause 
properly  means  not  power,  nor  the  possession  of  power, 
but  the  exertion  of  power,  it  will  be  true  that  every 
cause  has,  and  must  have,  an  effect.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  every  combination  of  conditions  is  followed 
by  a  result. 

If  cause  mean  a  combination  of  conditions,  then  an 
effect  may  become  a  cause,  and  its  effect  another  cause, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  But  if  cause  mean  the  volun- 
tary exertion  of  power,  then  no  effect  can  become  a 
cause,  and  a  cause  can  never  be  regarded  as  an  effect. 
The  immediate  result  of  a  volition  is  a  responsible  act. 
Neither  that  act  nor  any  of  its  necessary  consequences 
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can  possibly  be  a  volition.  One  physical  event  may  be 
an  effect,  and  then  the  condition  of  another  effect ;  for 
matter  can  treasure  up  and  transmit  force  to  a  very 
large  extent.  But  to  transmute  a  true  cause  into  an 
effect,  is  to  destroy  the  antithesis  between  them,  and 
take  away  the  meaning  of  both. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 
1st,  Every  change  is  either  an  effect  or  a  cause.  2d, 
Every  motion  in  matter,  or  every  effect,  may  be  traced 
to  a  volition  or  cause.  3 d,  A  cause  is  uncaused,  and 
cannot  be  an  effect.  4*A,  The  assertion  that  there  is 
only  one  cause  in  the  universe  is  virtual  Pantheism. 
5th,  Though  there  is  only  one  Uncreated  Being,  He 
has  seen  fit  to  confer  the  power  of  causation  with  in- 
telligence on  many  of  His  creatures,  constituting  them 
responsible  to  Himself. 

Invariable  Laws,        The    lam   of   nature    are    invariable, 
but  no  invariable  but  not  its  sequences.     The  laws  which 

lquencm.  q^  j^  ordained  do  not  change  with 

the  lapse  of  time,  and  are  consequently  and  obviously 
immutable.  But  an  invariable  or  unchanging  sequence 
is  what  cannot  even  be  conceived.  For  a  sequence  is 
a  series  or  succession  of  events ;  and  even  if  two 
sequences  were  exactly  similar,  it  is  not  correct  to 
affirm  that  either  of  them  is  invariable.  If  by  an 
unchanging  sequence  be  meant  one  ordained  and 
fixed  by  God  from  all  eternity,  then  the  name  is 
inappropriate. 

If  every  volition  have  a  cause — in 
Reason™1^       other  words,  if  every  volition  be  an  effect 
necessarily  determined  by  what  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  as  the  rising  of  water  in  a  tube  by 
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exhausting  the  air — then  free  agency  and  responsibility 
are  a  nonentity.  The  proper  affirmation  in  opposition 
to  this  error  is,  not  that  volition  is  an  effect  which 
has  no  cause,  but  that  volition  is  itself  a  cause. 
But  it  is  argued  that,  of  every  event,  'we  must,  by 
a  necessary  mental  law,  always  suppose  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  is,  and  is  as  it  is.n  A  sufficient  and 
proper  reason  for  the  mere  occurrence  of  the  volition 
will  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  the  Almighty, 
in  contemplating  the  creation  of  the  individual,  one  of 
whose  volitions  is  in  question,  foresaw  all  that  indi- 
vidual's actions ;  and  in  resolving  to  create  him,  fore- 
ordained not  only  his  existence,  but  also  all  his  actions. 
In  calling  it  a  cause,  its  existence  is  thus  accounted  for. 
But  if  a  sufficient  and  proper  reason  be  demanded  for 
any  given  volition  being  as  it  is,  the  very  proposal  of 
this  question  is  to  ignore  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
ethics,  namely,  that  events  may  transpire  as  they  ought 
not  to  transpire.  To  demand  that  there  be  a  sufficient 
reason  in  the  sense  of  a  determining  influence  render- 
ing a  volition  what  it  is,  is  to  represent  it  to  be  an 
effect,  and  to  deny  it  to  be  a  cause :  it  is  to  contend 
4  that  all  that  is  must  be,  even  because  it  is.'  If  must 
become  universal,  ought  is  excluded. 

The  question  now  occurs,  Has  the 
mG^owERTERMIN"  w^  a  self -determining  power?  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  of 
a  self-determining  power.  The  first  supposes  the 
exercise  of  power  to  be  perfectly  unfettered  and  uncon- 
trolled,— without  limits,  without  guidance,  and  perhaps 
without  recompense.    The  second  regards  it  as  the  free 

1  Hamilton,  ReicP 8  Works,  note,  p.  626. 
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exercise  of  power,  accompanied  with  a  light  to  guide, 
assigned  limits  which  it  will  overpass  at  its  peril,  and 
fixed  conditions  which  it  cannot  by  any  means  what- 
ever transcend.  As  an  entire  negation  of  self-deter- 
mining power  is  obviously  and  immediately  fatal  to 
free  agency,  so  the  conception  of  a  self-determining 
power,  whieh  is  altogether  unbounded  and  uncondi- 
tioned, is,  if  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  imagination, 
certainly  beyond  the  sphere  of  mankind.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  fix  the 
limits  and  conditions  of  the  self-determining  power 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  liberty  depends.  Let  it  be 
carefully  noted  that  it  is  the  man,  and  not  his  iviU, 
that  is  to  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  a  self-deter- 
mining power.  A  volition  is  an  act  of  this  self- 
determining  power. 

Firstly,  There  are  certain  limits  which  man,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  free  agency,  cannot  overstep.  God  has 
set  a  hedge  about  him.  He  cannot  leave  the  little 
globe  on  which  he  is  located.  He  cannot  do  whatever 
he  likes  in  his  habitation.  His  materials  of  operation 
are  only  such  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  supply.  He 
can  use  these  materials  only  according  to  the  laws 
which  the  Almighty  has  imposed  upon  them.  He  is 
limited  by  time  as  well  as  by  space  and  material.  His 
life,  when  it  is  most  prolonged,  is  very  brief;  and  it  is 
always  uncertain.  The  stage,  therefore,  on  which  he 
plays  his  part  is  small,  and  its  barriers  on  all  sides  are 
impassable. 

Besides  these  objective  limits,  there  are  also  sub- 
jective conditions  to  the  exercise  of  his  power.  Man 
can  act  against  a  particular  desire,  but  he  cannot  act 
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without  any  desire.  When  desire  fails,  action  ceases. 
God  kindles  these  desires,  as  well  as  provides  the 
objects  of  their  gratification.  These  desires  are  limited 
in  number,  and  limited  in  strength,  and  liable  to  many 
fluctuations.  Thus  may  every  man  say  with  one  of 
old,  addressing  his  Maker,  '  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  Thine  hand  upon  me.' 

Secondly,  There  is  associated  with  this  limited  self- 
determining  power  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  consciousness  of  the  consequent  obligation  to  do 
only  what  is  right.  A  perception  of  the  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice  requires  as  its  complement 
a  self-determining  power  to  do  either,  in  order  to 
develop  responsibility.  When  a  circumscribed  power 
of  originating  action  is  denied,  the  antithesis  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought  not  to  be  is  lost. 
Unless  there  be  a  self-deciding  power  in  the  intelligent 
creature,  neglect  of  duty  is  impossible. 

Thirdly,  There  is  also  conjoined  with  this  power 
of  self-resolution  and  self-control,  the  conviction  of 
future  and  equitable  recompense.  The  free  agent  not 
only  knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  he  is  also  aware, 
that  as  he  sows,  so  shall  he  reap.  The  certainty  of 
approaching  retribution  is  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the 
liberty  of  free  agency.  And  when  that  retribution  is 
known  to  be  inevitable  in  the  certitude  of  its  award, 
and  unending  in  its  endurance,  no  less  than  absolutely 
impartial  in  its  amount  and  distribution,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  gift  of  self-determining  power  under  such 
conditions  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  palpably  rea- 
sonable, and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereign 
supremacy  of  the  Most  High. 
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Those   who   maintain   that  volition. 

Is  Free  Agency  i  i  ..  ,    j     .       .     _ 

inconceivable?     has   a  cause>   have   attempted   in  two 

different  ways  to  preserve  free  agency 
from  utter  extinction.  The  first  is  that  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  who  contends  that  while  free  agency  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  disputed,  it  is  inconceivable  by  the 
human  mind.  His  opinion  is,  not  simply  that  there 
are  mysteries  connected  with  the  fact,  or  depths  which 
we  cannot  fathom,  but  that  tlte  fact  itself  is  utterly 
beyond  the  powers  of  our  conception  or  reason ;  and 
yet,  though  we  do  not  know  it  in  any  proper  sense,  we 
must  believe  in  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  in 
reference  to  this  opinion,  that  it  is  plainly  unphilo- 
sophical :  it  divides  the  human  mind  against  itself; 
it  is  fatal  to  all  science ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
essence  of  scepticism.1 

The  other  method  by  which  some  would  rescue 
free  agency  from  the  ruin  which  is 
acjd^TE^n!'  threatened,  when  the)r  concede  or  con- 
tend that  volition  has  a  cause,  or  is  an 
effect,  is  by  resorting  to  the  distinction  between  moral 
and  physical  necessity.  This  distinction,  which  is  so 
vital  in  the  whole  discussion,  is  generally  left  unex- 
plained. The  statement  of  the  difference,  as  given  by 
Edwards  himself,  is  vacillating  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
remarks  that  '  metaphysical  or  philosophical  necessity 
is  nothing  different  from  the  certainty  that  is  in  things 
themselves.'  In  another  place  he  says :  '  I  shall  not 
now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be   a 

1  We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  vindicating  the  opinion 
expressed  above,  by  entering  into  a  full  examination  of  Hamilton's 
philosophy  of  the  Conditioned. 
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proper  and  perfect  distinction.'  Then  again  :  '  Moral 
necessity  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity.' 
'  The  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  connection,  as  in  the  two  terms  connected.'1  The 
distinction,  then,  between  natural  and  moral  necessity 
has  by  no  means  been  made  clear. 

Besides,  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its 
admission.  Either  the  language  in  which  this  distinc- 
tion is  expressed  is  inaccurate,  or  its  logic  is  at  fault. 
If  the  necessity  which  is  contended  for  in  physics  and 
in  morals  be  in  both  instances  precisely  the  same — 
that  is,  if  the  events  connected  are  different,  but  the 
connection  itself  be  the  same ;  if  one  pair  of  objects 
linked  together  be  diverse  from  the  other  pair,  but  in 
both  cases  the  chain  be  of  the  same  identical  nature — 
then  the  very  object  to  gain  which  this  distinction  is 
resorted  to  is  lost.  If  necessity  in  morals  possess  the 
same  character  as  necessity  in  material  things,  then 
the  boasted  distinction  cannot  assist  us  in  clearing 
up  difficulties  or  removing  objections.  Again,  if  a 
moral  necessity  be  indeed  something  different  from  a 
material  necessity — that  is,  if  the  objects  or  events 
be  not  only  different,  but  if  that  which  unites  or  binds 
moral  events  be  essentially  different  from  that  which 
binds  or  unites  material  events — then  it  would  save 
confusion  to  have  two  different  names  to  distinguish 
two  different  objects.  Every  one  admits,  that  to  plead 
for  the  same  necessity  in  morals  as  is  found  in  physics, 
is  to  advocate  a  harsh  and  grinding  fatalism.  Since 
the  strictest  necessitarians  have  been  constrained  to  ac- 

1  An  Inquiry  into  Freedom  of  Will,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  (Dun- 
can, London  1831),  pp.  23,  30,  31,  33. 

2  H 
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knowledge  that  the  link  of  union  is  not  identically  one 
and  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  events,  to  call  that 
link  by  the  same  name  is  inaccurate  and  inadmissible. 

Moreover,  the  defenders  of  philosophical  necessity 
in  a  scheme  of  ethics,  have  been  constrained  to  resolve 
moral  inability  into  unwillingness.  Edwards  himself 
declares :  i  It  must  be  observed,  concerning  moral 
inability,  in  each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  inability  is 
used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import. 
...  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has  a 
thing  in  his  power  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his 
election ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable 
to  do  a  thing  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.'1  The 
moment  that  moral  inability  is  represented  as  any- 
thing else  but  unwillingness,  that  moment  responsi- 
bility ceases,  and  guilt  can  no  longer  be  imputed.  To 
talk,  then,  of  two  necessities  when  there  is  so  evidently 
only  one,  and  to  confound  a  contrast  so  obvious,  an 
antithesis  so  marked,  as  a  man's  inability  to  lift  a 
mountain  with  his  unwillingness  to  lift  his  heart  to 
God,  seems  to  be  an  abuse  of  language  that  cannot 
be  defended,  although  it  may  seem  serviceable  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  a  logical  difficulty. 

A  propensity  may  be  very  strong,  and  yet  its 
strength  by  no  means  equivalent  to  a  necessity.  When 
the  propensity  is  so  very  urgent  that  the  will  cannot 
resist  its  indulgence,  the  individual  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  inducing  such  a  state  of  heart ;  but  having 
arrived  at  this  climax,  he  can  be  held  to  be  responsible 
no  longer.  If  the  necessity  of  determination  be  repre- 
sented as  lying,  not  in  the  propensity  or  desire,  but  in 

1  An  Inquiry  into  Freedom  of  Willy  Part  I.  sec.  iv. 
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the  will  itself,  this  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  understand.  It  has  been  often  remarked, 
that  the  stronger  the  moral  bent  of  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  virtuousness  of  the  agent ; 
and  the  more  impetuous  the  depraved  taste  and  in- 
clinations are,  the  greater  is  the  agent's  culpability  and 
vice.  There  seems  to  be  an  ambiguity  in* this  lan- 
guage, which  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out. 

No  desire  of  the  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  including 
in  this  term  all  its  propensities,  inclinations,  and  affec- 
tions, is,  correctly  speaking,  moral  or  immoral,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  in  the  full  and  proper  meaning  of  these 
expressions.  Our  desires  are  normal  or  abnormal,  not 
holy  or  sinful.  And  it  is  obviously  not  true  to  affirm, 
that  the  stronger  normal  desire  is,  the  greater  is  the 
individual's  morality.  For  unintelligent  animals  have 
many  normal  desires  in  intense  vigour,  but  they  have 
neither  virtue  nor  vice.  And  in  the  case  of  mankind 
the  inference  is  often  reversed.  For  let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  a  very  strong  desire 
or  urgent  incitement  to  commit  a  base  deed,  while 
the  other,  is  tempted  to  do  the  same  by  a  very  feeble 
desire  or  slender  inducement.  If  both  of  them  refrain, 
he  surely  who  resisted  the.  more  pressing  impetus  of 
feeling,  must  be  held  to  have  given  the  higher  proof 
of  virtuousness.  And  when  both  of  them  yield  to  the 
sin,  he  who  yielded  the  more  easily  will  merit  the 
seyerer  retribution. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  aspect,  it  may  well 
be  questioned,  if  responsibility  or  free  agency  can  exist 
or  is  conceivable,  when  desire  becomes  so  sfrong  as  to 
leave  no  alternative   in  action.    Habit,  indeed,  adds 
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much  to  the  permanence  and  vigour  of  our  affections. 
A  long  continuance  in  the  path  of  virtue  tends  to  brace 
and  fortify  every  pure  and  proper  desire ;  while  habitual 
indulgence  in  vice  gives  force  and  virulence  to  every 
low  and  base  propensity.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
there  is  a  state  of  heart  and  sensibility,  indurated  or 
refined,  which  readily  indicates  considerable  advance 
on  the  right  or  the  wrong  road.  But  so  far  as  experi- 
ence goes,  it  can  never  be  said  of  a  virtuous  man,  that 
the  leaning  and  predilections  of  his  heart  are  so  strong 
that  he  cannot  fall.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  any  vicious 
man  that  his  inclinations  are  so  debased  that  he  cannot 
reform.  Even  admitting  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
indulgence  in  licentious  courses  renders  abnormal  desire 
literally  irresistible,  this  necessity  being  the  punitive 
result  of  excessive  vice,  and  therefore  self-imposed, 
affords  no  argument  in  support  of  the  scheme  of  philo- 
sophical necessity. 

That  there  is  no  contradiction  or  incompatibility 
between  the  free  agency  of  man  and  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  must  be  received  as  a  first  principle.  But 
making  this  acknowledgment  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  professing  to  explain  and  develop  the  har- 
mony between  them.  That  there  is  a  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  divine  prescience  of  every  event  with  the 
delegated  self-government  of  the  intelligent  creature, 
may  be  fully  conceded.  But  man's  knowledge  of  this 
mode  of  reconciliation  is  another  matter  altogether. 
This  unanswered  problem  seems  to  be  obviously  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  human  science  must  humbly 
recognise.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  it  shall  prove 
in  fact  unanswerable,  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by 
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the  loftiest  created  mind.    The  necessitarian  scheme  of 

philosophy  is  virtually,  and  often  avowedly,  an  attempt 

to  make  manifest  to  mankind  this  reconciliation,  or  to 

demonstrate  it   in  terms   intelligible  to    the    human 

understanding.      This  attempt  resolves  itself  into  an 

unambiguous  denial  of  free  agency  altogether,  which 

only  adds  fresh  perplexity  to  the  whole  subject.     It  is 

true  wisdom  to  profess  ignorance  here.    Human  science 

does  not  now,  and  cannot  at  any  future  time,  embrace 

all  truth.     That  there  is  harmony  between  the  divine 

prescience   and    the  Responsible   free  actions   of   His 

creatures,  we  believe;  for  there  is  abundant  evidence 

of  the  truth  of  both  these  facts.     There  is  no  argument 

with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  can  define  and 

explain  and  elucidate  this  harmony,  or  prove  that  it 

is  a  thing  which  is  in  itself  absurd  and  impossible. 

The  motives  of  an  ethical  being  now 
Motives.  .   .  tM  _,  _ 

claim  some   attention.      They  may  be 

regarded  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  will  acts, 

or  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  state  of  the  free  agent, 

immediately  before  the  volition  emerges.   We  shall  now 

endeavour  to  analyze  a  motive,  and  describe  its  nature. 

The  self  -  determining    power  of  the  responsible 

creature  is  not,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  absolute,  but 

conditioned  —  not  infinite  or  indefinite,  but  limited. 

These  conditions  and  limits  are  plainly  to  be  looked 

for  in  the  motives  of  the  agent ;  and  the  characteristics 

of  a  motive  will  be  found  by  referring  to  our  previous 

investigations.     It  has  been  shown  that  every  volition 

is  preceded  by  a  desire,  and  by  a  belief  respecting  the 

nature  of  that  desire.   Every  motive,  therefore,  contains 

these  two  elements :  firstly,  a  desire  which  seeks  to  be 
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gratified  by  a  subsequent  volition  and  action;  and 
secondly,  a  belief  entertained  by  the  agent  respecting 
this  desire,  as  to  whether  it  be  normal  or  abnormal. 
Dr.  Reid  has  truly  remarked,  i  Every  motive  to  action 
supposes  some  belief.' l  It  as  obviously  supposes  some 
desire ;  and  the  belief  can  refer  to  nothing  else  but  the 
character  of  this  desire. 

As  the  function  of  intelligence  is  marked  by  the 
addition  of  belief  to  desire,  so  the  function  of  respon- 
sibility is  marked  by  volition  being  added  to  desire 
and  belief.  To  identify  volition  either  with  desire 
or  with  belief,  is  not  more  ruinous  than  to  con- 
found belief  and  desire.  Freedom  and  responsibility 
are  also  excluded,  by  maintaining  that  the  volition  is 
necessarily  determined  either  by  the  preceding  desire, 
or  by  the  preceding  belief,  or  by  any  combination  of 
the  two.  Unless  each  separate  volition  be  free,  man 
cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  freedom.  If  one  belief  or  one 
desire  necessarily  or  inevitably  lead  or  fix  the  volition 
which  follows  it,  then  it  may  be  asked,  Why  may  not 
another  do  the  same  ?  As  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  question,  every  volition  must  be 
regarded  as  undetermined  by  motives.  It  may  be  true 
that  i  a  hungry  horse  turns  of  necessity  to  food ; '  but 
such  a  statement  is  not  equally  true  of  man.  We  can 
conceive  a  motive  strong  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
abstain  from  food,  even  while  it  is  placed  before  him, 
until  he  shall  expire  from  inanition. 

The  inaccuracy  of  stating  that  the  will  is  always 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  is  easily  made 
manifest.     What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  criterion  of 

1  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  VI.  ch.  iv.,  Hamilton's  edition,  p.  439. 
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stronger  and  weaker  motives  ?  If  the  prevalent  motive 
be  assumed  to  be  the  strongest,  just  because  it  carries 
the  will,  the  statement  may  be  admitted  to  be  true ; 
but  it  is  plainly  of  no  avail.  If  the  statement  be  held 
to  mean,  that  the  actual  motive  is  the  strongest,  not 
simply  because  it  is  the  actual  motive,  or  the  strongest 
de  facto,  but  also  because  it  is  the  strongest  dejure,  and 
ought  to  be  the  actual  motive,  then  it  is  unwarranted 
and  false.  Men  are  frequently  found  acting  from 
motives  which  are  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  prevalent, 
yea,  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  agents  them- 
selves, ought  not  to  prevail. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  explaining  and  vindicating  one  of 
Edwards'  fundamental  positions,  has  been  careful  to 
show,  that  when  the  will  makes  a  wrong  choice,  the 
absolute  reality  of  worth  differs  from  what  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  agent.  This 
affirmation  attaches  to  itself  a  serious  inference :  namely, 
either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  responsible  beings 
acting  contrary  to  their  knowledge  and  convictions ;  or 
if  there  be,  the  guilt  of  it  is  not  chargeable  upon  the 
erring  creature,  but  upon  Him  to  whom  we  owe  our 
existence.  For  if  the  apparent  good  and  the  real  good 
be  always  identical  or  coincident,  without  any  exception, 
the  fact  of  transgression  is  inconceivable.  And  when  at 
any  time  the  apparent  good  is  not  the  same  as  the  real 
good,  he  must  be  held  to  be  responsible  for  this  change, 
who  makes  what  is  not  good  assume  the  appearance  of 
being  good.  This  change  cannot  possibly  be  attributed 
to  the  created  will,  if,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
under  review,  it  invariably  act  agreeably  to  the  greatest 
apparent  good — that  is,  before  itself. 
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It  has  been  declared  from  time  immemorial  to  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  choose  evil  as  evU,  or 
to  reject  good  as  good.  This  opinion  has  even  been 
held  by  many  who  are  the  strenuous  opponents  of 
philosophical  necessity ;  but  their  consistency  in  doing 
so  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  it  JLs  freely 
admitted  that,  if  by  evil  be  meant  evil  unmixed  with 
good,  the  above  declaration  is  free  from  all  objection. 
But  there  is  no  such  evil  as  this  presented  among  the 
motives  of  ethical  agents.  The  gratification  of  its 
desires  never  is  in  itself,  and  never  can  appear  to  the 
desiring  mind  to  be,  a  naked  or  undiluted  evil.  There- 
fore, although  it  be  true,  it  is  irrelevant  to  contend 
that  man  never  chooses  evil  as  evil,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  second  place,  let  evil  mean  the  actual 
evil  presented  to  the  will  of  man,  that  is,  evil  fringed 
or  mingled  with  good,  something  corresponding  to  a 
baited  hook  or  a  masked  enemy.  Then,  to  deny  that 
mankind  frequently  choose  what  is  evil,  not  perhaps 
as  evil,  but  knowing  and  believing  it  to  be  evil,  is  to 
controvert  a  daily  and  universal  fact.  If  men  cannot 
choose  evil  of  this  sort,  and  in  this  fashion,  where  is 
their  responsibility?  And  if  men  do  not  so  choose 
such  evil,  where  is  their  guilt  ?  It  thus  again  appears, 
that  every  effort  to  absolve  man  implies  an  accusation 
against  his  Maker.  The  position  of  Plato,  that  no  man 
is  willingly  evil,  which  has  been  re-echoed  by  thousands 
upon  thousands,  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  the 
scheme  of  necessity.  If  evil  be  not  imputable  to  the 
will  of  the  created  free  agent,  there  seems  to  be  no 
possible  alternative  but  the  profanity  of  representing 
Deity  as  its  author. 
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A  free  agent  possesses  the  power  or  function  of 
self-movement  This  function,  regarded  as  a  whole,  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  a  self-determining  power.  In 
every  motion  there  must  be  an  impelling  as  well  as  a 
directing  power.  It  is  the  latter  as  distinguished  from 
the  former  that  is  affirmed  to  have  its  location  in  the 
will.  When  a  man  in  the  acts  of  his  will  exercises 
control,  he  must  have  something  to  control.  There 
can  be  no  exercise  of  direction  without  something  to 
direct.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  a  free  agent 
possess  a  self-determining  power ;  he  must  also  be  en- 
dowed with  a  self-propelling  power.  This  latter  power 
is  given  to  man  in  the  form  of  desire.  The  self-impul- 
sive power  of  desire,  combined  with  the  self-directing 
power  of  the  will,  forms  the  entire  self-moving  power 
of  the  agent.  The  power  of  the  motive  is  thus  active, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  necessarily  determining  the 
will :  it  is  only  in  itself  a  blind  and  unconscious  force. 
Neither  is  the  presentation  of  the  object  of  desire  before 
the  agent,  the  cause  of  the  desire :  it  is  simply  and  only 
the  occasion  on  which  the  desire  is  developed.  Desire 
seeks  its  object,  when  absent,  and  can  even  construct 
it,  when  it  does  not  exist.  Our  desires  are  a  part  of 
ourselves — an  essential  portion  of  our  wondrous  con- 
stitution. The  spontaneity  of  desire  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact.  This  spontaneity  implies  the  pos- 
session of  a  power  which  is  exemplified  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  even  in  plants,  which  have  seed  and  the 
germ  of  life  in  themselves.  When  we  overlook  or  ex- 
clude this  function  of  desire,  we  virtually  destroy  the 
distinction  between  inert  and  organized  existences, 
between  the  lifeless  and  the  living. 
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There  are,  it  would  thus  appear,  two  distinct 
elements  in  the  self- evolutions  of  the  responsible 
being.  There  is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  the  im- 
petus of  desire,  of  various  kinds — a  blind  but  spon- 
taneous movement,  which  is  not  produced,  properly 
speaking,  by  anything  without  us,  but  which  arises 
of  itself  when  we  are  placed  in  suitable  circum- 
stances. There  is  second  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
chief  in  importance,  the  controlling  and  regulating 
power  of  volition,  which  decides  when,  and  how,  and 
to  what  extent  desire  shall  be  gratified.  Were  this  self- 
directing  power  not  accompanied  by  the  guiding  light 
of  intelligence,  its  possession  would  not  be  a  boon. 
But  the  almighty  and  all-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased 
to  unite  the  two  in  one  personality.  The  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  having  been  annexed  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  self-government,  each  free  agent  exercises 
that  high  prerogative  under  a  conviction  of  its  inherent 
grandeur,  and  the  vast  import  of  every  action. 

Dr.  Reid  seems  to  have  entertained  some  notion 
tending  in  this  direction  when  he  remarked :  '  Motives 
may  influence  to  action,  but  they  do  not  act.'1  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  objects  to  the  remark  as  involving  an  incon- 
sistency. The  mode  of  expression  exposes  Reid  to 
this  criticism ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  great  truth 
struggling  for  development  under  the  inadequate  lan- 
guage which  has  been  quoted.  Our  desires,  embracing 
as  they  do  an  impelling  force  which  every  man  feels, 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  influence  us  to  action.  We 
cannot  act  without  them.  The  energy  imparted  by 
the  kindling  of  desire  must  be  experienced  before  the 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  IV.  chap.  iy. ;  Collected  Writings,  p.  608. 
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power  of  the  will  comes  into  play.  A  motive  (con- 
taining both  a  desire  and  a  belief)  forms  the  sphere 
in  which  the  will  operates.  A  man  has  power,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  will,  to  restrain  and  keep  in  subjection 
every  desire,  according  to  the  measure  dictated  by 
reason.  It  is  then  only  through  the  will  that  he  acts  ; 
and  yet  his  desires  stimulate  and  impel  him  to  action. 

Volition  is   properly  enough  called 
Limits  of  Liberty.  x      x     .    . 

an  act  of  choice  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 

man  has  power  to  choose  only  within  a  limited  sphere. 

We  cannot  call  a  new  desire  into  existence  in  our 

bosom;  nor  can  we  extinguish  any  one  desire  that 

burns  there.     We  cannot  create  for  ourselves  objects 

suitable  to  gratify  any  desire ;  and  it  is  only  by  toil 

and  skill  that  we  can  appropriate  and  arrange  those 

objects  which  Divine  Providence  has  made  for  our  use. 

We  have  therefore  no  direct  control  over  the  desires 

which  are  planted  within  us,  nor  over  their  objects 

which   are    scattered   around   us.      And   our  indirect 

influence  over   them,   in  restraining  and  regulating 

the  one,  and  in  getting  and  enjoying  the  other,  is  but 

small :  it  is  more  an  influence  over  our  own  destiny, 

through  their  means,  than  an  influence  over  them. 

The  choice  involved  in  an  exercise  of  will  is  not 

always,  nor  essentially,  a  preference  in  regard  to  two 

competing  objects    of  desire.     Volition  is   always  a 

comparative  act  only  in  this  sense,  that  the   agent 

chooses    between  acting  and  not  acting.       He  can 

always  choose  between  gratifying  a  particular  desire, 

and  not  gratifying  it.     Here  we  may  observe  another 

mark  that  limits  the  extent  and  fixes  the  boundary 

of  a  free  agent's  liberty.     It  is  plainly  not  in  the  power 
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or  option  of  an  individual  to  gratify  no  desire  at  all.  He 
cannot  put  an  entire  end  to  his  existence,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge.  Neither  can  we  conceive  him  extirpating 
every  desire  from  his  nature,  without  reaching  the 
awful  climax  of  annihilation.  Much  less  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  he  should  willingly  endure  the  com- 
plicated wretchedness  of  a  thousand  boiling  and  un- 
gratified  desires.  The  choice,  therefore,  between  acting 
and  not  acting  is  clearly  not  absolute  or  unlimited. 
We  have  not  the  privilege  of  not  acting  at  all.  By 
the  fiat  of  our  Creator,  engraven  on  the  constitution 
of  the  nature  which  He  has  given  us,  and  of  the  world 
in  which  we  are  placed  by  Him,  we  lie  under  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  one  way  or  another.  But  for  the 
ineradicable  impulse  of  our  inborn  desires,  we  might 
perchance  choose  inaction — perfect  and  total  indo- 
lence. The  imposition  of  this  necessity  bears  the 
evident  impress  of  wisdom  and  love.  It  is  better  to 
have  desires  than  to  have  none ;  it  is  better  to  live 
than  not  to  live ;  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  mere 
plant  or  an  irrational  animal. 

The  liberty  of  a  free  agent  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed thus  :  It  is  the  privilege  of  choosing  in  what  way 
he  shall  act  within  the  sphere  allotted  to  him  by  God.  When 
his  fellow-men  make  that  sphere  less  to  any  individual 
than  God  has  made  it,  such  a  one  becomes  a  slave. 
Freedom  of  will  seems  to  be  a  tautology,  like  the 
whiteness  of  white,  or  the  intelligence  of  intellect. 
Hence  we  regard  it  as  improper  to  define  the  liberty 
of  an  ethical  being  as  a  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  own  will.  For  this  supposes  that  every  act  of 
will  is  determined  by  another  previous  act  of  will, 
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which  clearly  leads  to  an  absurdity.  Neither  is  it 
proper  to  say  that  the  power  of  a  free  agent  is  power 
to  act ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  not  the  power  to 
refrain  from  all  action.  The  freedom  or  liberty,  there- 
fore, with  which  God  has  endowed  every  ethical  being 
or  free  agent,  consists  in  the  power  which  he  possesses, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  will,  of  controlling  his  desires, 
and  of  choosing  within  certain  limits  in  what  way  he 
shall  act.  If  it  be  said  that  to  choose  is  to  act,  then 
we  distinguish  between  the  act  of  choice  and  every 
other  act.  No  one  chooses  to  choose  ;  but  excepting 
the  act  of  choice,  every  other  act  is  the  result  or  effect 
of  choice. 

Every  volition,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
8J^™W0,P0UB  preceded  by  a  desire  which  is  either 
normal  or  abnormal,  and  also  by  a  belief 
respecting  that  desire.  This  belief  is  either  normal  or 
abnormal.  It  thus  appears  that  in  ethical  agency 
there  are  four  distinct  sorts  of  volitions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  desire  may  be  normal,  and  the  belief  respect- 
ing it  may  be  normal  also ;  that  is,  the  desire  may 
be  really  good  and  proper,  and  the  agent  may  rightly 
believe  it  to  be  such.  In  this  case,  let  the  volition  be 
called  normal.  In  the  second  place,  the  desire  may  be 
abnormal,  and  the  belief  respecting  it  normal ;  that  is, 
the  desire  may  be  really  improper  or  bad,  and  the  agent 
may  know  and  believe  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Let  the 
volition  which  gratifies  a  desire  in  these  circumstances 
be  called  directly  abnormal.  In  the  third  place,  the 
desire  may  be  in  itself  good,  while  the  agent  does  not 
know  it  to  be  good,  or  believes  it  to  be  bad.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  former,  the  volition  is  directly  abnormal; 
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because  in  both  instances  the  volition  is  immediately 
opposed  to  the  agent's  belief  or  conviction.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  desire  may  be  abnormal,  and  the 
belief  regarding  it  abnormal  also ;  that  is,  the  desire 
may  be  improper,  while  the  agent  regards  it  as  lawful 
and  good.  In  this  case  the  volition  is  designated 
abnormal  indirectly. 

These  four  ethical  developments  admit  of  a  familiar 
illustration.  There  are  four  different  ways  in  which 
the  boys  of  a  school  may  act  when  they  are  requested 
to  cast  a  sum.  1st.  One  boy  may  apply  himself  to  his 
task  with  due  diligence  and  care,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
a  single  computation,  may  test  its  accuracy  by  another 
process.  In  this  case  the  answer  is  correct,  and  the 
boy  biows  that  it  is  so.  2d.  Another  boy  may  set 
down  a  figure  which  he  knows  is  erroneous,  out  of  a 
wayward,  perverse  temper  of  mind.  In  this  case  the 
answer  is  wrong,  and  the  boy  knows  that  it  is  wrong. 
3d.  A  third  youth  sets  down  the  answer  at  random, 
or  copies  it  from  his  neighbour's  slate ;  and  although 
it  be  correct,  he  does  not  know  but  that  it  may  be 
wrong.  To  set  an  answer  down  as  right,  while  he  does 
not  know,  or  has  not  even  a  plausible  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  is  so,  is  obviously  illegitimate.  4th.  A  fourth  boy 
computes  the  sum,  but  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
carelessness.  The  result  is,  that  the  answer  is  inac- 
curate, while  he  thinks  or  fancies  that  it  is  right. 

Unless  these  four  manifestations  of  free  agency 
be  distinctly  recognised  and  prominently  exhibited, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  and  reconcile  the 
facts  of  experience,  or  to  construct  any  plausible 
scientific  theory   in    ethics.      They   may   be   briefly 
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described    in    the    following    way  for    the    sake    of 
reference : 

1.  Normal  volitions ;  or  doing  that  which  is  right, 
knowing  and  believing  it  to  be  right. 

2.  Abnormal  volitions,  direct.  These  are  twofold  : 
doing  that  which  is  wrong,  knowing  and  believing  it  to 
be  wrong ;  or  doing  that  which  is  right,  not  knowing 
or  thinking  it  to  be  right,  which  is  the  same,  ethically, 
as  thinking  it  to  be  wrong. 

.3.  Abnormal   volitions,    indirect;    or    doing    that 
which  is  wrong,  thinking  it  to  be  right. 

Section  5.  The  Ethical  Sentiment  and  Conscience. 

Men  award  praise  to  the  moral  agent,  and  blame  to 
the  immoral  agent.  This  feeling,  or  class  of  feelings,  is 
peculiarly  vivid,  and  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  existence  of  this  sentiment, 
as  well  as  its  clear  distinction  from  understanding  or 
judgment,  are  facts  that  have  been  all  but  universally 
admitted,  and  often  zealously  and  forcibly  elucidated. 
It  seems  preferable  to  speak  of  the  ethical  sentiment, 
rather  than  sentiments,  because  praise  is  only  the 
counterpart  or  correlate  of  blame.  It  is  one  specific 
feeling,  one  keen  and  vigilant  emotion,  called  forth  in 
an  ethical  being,  whenever,  in  contemplating  the  actions 
of  himself  or  one  of  his  fellows,  he  forms  an  opinion  of 
the  ethical  character  of  himself  or  his  neighbour.  But 
it  has  two  sides  or  two  developments,  according  as  the 
ethical  agent  who  is  its  object  is  regarded  as  moral  or 
immoral.  This  sentiment  has  generally  been  regarded, 
either  as  forming  the  whole  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  conscience,  or  as  an  essential  portion  of  it. 
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It  has  been  abundantly  proved  or  illustrated,  that 
few  or  none  of  the  human  family  are  entirely  destitute 
of  this  sharp  and  two-edged  emotion.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  this 
sentiment,  or,  more  specifically,  whether  it  be  ethical 
beings  themselves  that  are,  or  are  not,  its  direct  and 
proper  objects.  Acts  of  justice  rind  kindness  are 
doubtless  more  lovely,  amiable,  and  praiseworthy  than 
acts  of  unrighteousness  and  cruelty;  and  so,  also, 
generous  are  superior  to  sordid  desires.  But  the 
ethical  sentiment  never  stops  at  the  desires  and  actions 
of  men ;  it  only  regards  them  as  the  indices  of  a  man's 
character ;  and  having  by  their  assistance  or  guidance 
become  acquainted  with  the  man  himself,  it  directs 
upon  him  its  award  of  approbation  or  the  reverse.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  evil  deed  that  we  despise,  as  the 
doer  of  the  deed.  There  is  no  man  who  can  reflect 
upon  his  own  base  and  ungenerous  proceedings  with 
anything  like  self-congratulation  or  inward  joy.  It  is 
himself,  however,  and  not  his  actions,  that  he  blames. 
The  strength  and  universality  of  this  feeling  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  referring  to  the  well-known 
fact,  that  when  men  are  convicted  of  any  criminality, 
they  almost  instinctively  attempt  to  drown  their  own 
remorse,  and  turn  the  edge  of  their  neighbours'  dis- 
approbation, by  urging  some  plea  or  seeking  some  dis- 
guise for  their  guilt.  Yet  in  every  instance  the  true  aim 
of  ethical  praise  and  blame  is  not  some  portion  of  the 
man,  but  the  man  himself.  And  as  every  new  develop- 
ment of  moral  or  immoral  character  occurs  in  any 
individual,  there  is  a  fresh  manifestation  of  ethical 
sentiment  towards  him. 
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Ethical  Senti-        ^e   development  of   ethical  senti- 
ment  presupposes  merit  presupposes  the  exercise  of  reason. 

uDGMEHT.  Reason  itself  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 

source  of  that  intense  feeling  with  which  man  con- 
templates the  moral  or  immoral  agent;  but  reason 
must  draw  the  line  between  these  two  kinds  of  ethical 
agents,  before  the  feeling  can  display  itself.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  is  not 
only  presupposed,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  also,  in  every 
instance  in  which  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  felt 
or  expressed.  To  found  the  distinction  itself,  or  the 
knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  feeling  which  is  clearly  pos- 
terior in  time,  is,  as  has  been  often  shown,  to  reason  in 
a  circle. 

The  difference  between  moral  and  immoral  beings, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  standard  of  rectitude,  has  yet  to 
be  investigated  by  us.  But  enough  has  been  already 
said,  to  show  that  reason  or  intelligence  can  discri- 
minate between  four  kinds  of  volition ;  and  we  shall 
only  now  assume  that,  by  aid  of  this  discrimination, 
and  by  a  further  exercise  of  our  intelligence,  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  the  difference  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  reason  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  will  before  its  determination ;  that  it  not  only 
performs  the  preliminary  office  of  being  '  one  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  objects  of  desire  or  aversion  are 
brought  near  to  the  springs  of  voluntary  action,'  but  is 
also  associated  with  the  will  as  its  guide.  The  result 
of  this  close  relationship  is,  that  when  the  volition  of 
the  agent  disagrees  with  his  preceding  belief,  it  is  ab- 
normal and  irregular. 

2  1 
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Intelligence  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture 
and  action  of -our  ethical  nature.  For  as  the  exercise 
of  volition  implies  the  previous  exercise,  or  culpable 
non-exercise,  of  the  understanding  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  desire  seeking  gratification,  so  the 
manifestation  of  ethical  sentiment  is  based  upon  a 
previous  exertion  of  intellect,  which  is  required  to 
direct  the  sentiment, — that  is,  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  character  of  the  agent  who  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed.  Dr.  Reid  has  most  fully  vindicated 
the  position,  i  that  moral  approbation  implies  a  real 
judgment,'  in  the  chapter  of  his  works  which  bears 
that  title.  It  is  a  perplexing  reflection,  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  have  either  failed 
to  perceive,  or  neglected  to  notice,  even  when  dis- 
cussing the  sarnie  point,  the  force  of  Reid's  argument 
Brown  does  indeed  just  touch  upon  the  topic  at  the 
close  of  his  seventy-sixth  lecture,  but  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory manner. 
™4xt  «.«,  ™r~        The  question  has  now  to  be  consi- 

Man  has   only  * 

One  Faculty  of  dered,  Is  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
TiLLiotKCE.       -ng  wjrick  precedes  the  development  of 

the  ethical  sentiment  of  such  a  specific  kind,  that  it 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  every  other 
exercise  of  the  understanding?  The  affirmative  has 
been  maintained  by  many;  and  this  opinion  gives 
support  to  the  custom,  followed  by  Reid  and  others, 
of  representing  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty  as  a 
combination  of  judgment  and  feeling,  or  a  conglo- 
merate of  the  ethical  sentiment  and  a  specific  ,kind  of 
intelligence. 

A  modern  writer  of  some  eminence  observes,  that 
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conscience  and  intelligence  are  two  conditions  of 
responsibility,  and  then  remarks :  '  There  must  be 
conscience  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  and  authoritatively  declare  which  is  the  one 
and  which  is  the  other.  There  must  also  be  such  an 
amount  of  intelligence  as  to  enable  the  mind,  in  the 
complex  acts  of  life,  to  separate  that  which  is  moral 
from  that  which  is  indifferent.'  The  last  clause  means, 
of  course,  that  which  is  ethical  from  that  which  is 
non-ethical.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  function  of  reason 
attributed  to  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  distinct  from  ordinary  intelligence. 
It  must  be  reason  or  understanding  in  one  form  or 
another,  although  passing  under  the  name  of  con- 
science, that  distinguishes  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  reason  has  two 
functions,  or  the  mind  two  faculties, — one  to  separate 
the  ethical  from  the  non-ethical,  and  another  to  sepa- 
rate the  ethical  into  its  two  divisions  ?  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  maintain  that  one  function  or  faculty 
is  requisite  to  distinguish  between  a  coin  and  a  clod, 
and  another  to  determine  the  value  of  the  coin. 

But  many  who  do  not  go  to  such  an  extreme  as 
this,  contend  that  it  is  not  the  same  understanding  or 
intelligence  by  which  we  distinguish  objects  in  ethics, 
as  that  by  which  we  distinguish  other  objects  in  daily 
life  or  in  philosophy;  and  that  this  specific  kind  of 
reason  belongs  to  conscience.  That  there  is  a  specific 
feeling  in  the  human  breast,  strong  and  deep  and 
indestructible,  which  pronounces  praise  and  blame 
upon  moral  and  immoral  agents  respectively,  is  much 
more  obvious  than  that  the  function  of  reason  in  ethics 
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is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  stringently  distinguished  from 
the  function  of  reason  in  everything  else.  The  one  is 
an  important  truth ;  the  other  is  a  questionable  hypo- 
thesis. To  associate  two  such  elements  closely  together, 
and  amalgamate  them  under  one  name,  so  that  in 
contending  for  the  one  we  are  constrained  to  contend 
for  the  other  also,  promotes  confusion,  and  not  the 
interests  of  truth. 

This  procedure,  moreover,  involves  a  dangerous 
fallacy.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  perilous  to 
admit  that  there  are  two  species  of  intelligence ;  for 
this  admission  seems  to  involve  the  consequence  that 
there  are  two  species  of  truth.  Truths — that  is,  true 
propositions — may  be  variously  divided.  The  sources 
of  evidence  being  different,  we  have  truths  of  intelli- 
gence and  truths  of  fact.  The  objects  of  knowledge 
may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects  or  from  different 
sides ;  and  hence  we  have  practical  and  speculative 
truths.  And  because  the  objects  of  knowledge  may 
be  classified,  so  we  may  classify  the  propositions  which 
we  frame  respecting  them;  and  this  will  give  us 
geometrical,  astronomical  truths,  and  so  forth.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  truth,  being  the  harmony 
between  the  thoughts  of  a  thinking  being  and  the  real 
things  about  which  he  thinks,  is  one  and  indivisible. 
This  harmony  cannot  be  divided  and  subdivided  into 
different  kinds.  Since  truth  is  one,  reason  is  also  one ; 
mankind  have  but  one  faculty  of  intelligence. 

Supposing  there  were  two  species  of  reason  and  of 
truth,  then  no  problem  could  ever  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  or  solved.  In  every  instance  a  preliminary 
question  would  arise,  namely,  To  what  category  of 
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reason  and  of  truth  does  the  dispute  properly  belong  ? 
To  dispose  of  this  preliminary  question,  a  third  species  of 
reason  would  be  indispensably  requisite.  Or  otherwise, 
after  any  question  had  been  settled  by  one  species  of 
reason,  there  would  be  room  for  a  disputant  to  appeal 
to  the  other  species  of  reason,  as  to  an  equal  and  co- 
ordinate judge.  If  this  appeal  were  conceded,  a  third 
species  of  reason  would  be  needed  as  umpire.  Besides, 
if  the  only  legitimate  escape  from  the  various  forms  of 
scepticism  be  to  constitute  the  human  understanding, 
especially  in  its  noetic  function  of  common  sense,  the 
final  judge  in  every  question,  and  the  court  of  last 
appeal,1  it  is  necessary  that  this  judge  be  one ;  in  other 
words,  that  his  decision  lie  beyond  the  liability  of 
being  challenged  or  reviewed.  Unless  a  judge  be  sole, 
he  cannot  be  supreme ;  for  the  decision  which  may  be 
legitimately  reviewed  may  be  actually  reversed. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  function 
rSJ^r^  of  intelligence  in  ethics  is  not  specifi- 
cally different  from  its  function  in  every- 
thing else,  then  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for,  but 
many  reasons  against,  associating  this  function  with 
the  ethical  sentiment,  and  calling  them  by  a  common 
name.  In  urging  the  obvious  objection,  that  this  asso- 
ciation of  two  incompatible  elements  is  unnecessary, 
and  leads  to  confusion,  the  source  and  nature  of  this 
confusion  may  be  further  pointed  out.  The  exercise  of 
reason  or  judgment  in  the  form  of  belief  enters,  we 
have  seen,  directly  into  our  motives;  whereas  it  is 
impossible  that  the  ethical  sentiment  can  enter  into 

1  Scripture  itself  most  establish  its  claim  to  be  a  divine  revelation  at  the 
bar  of  the  human  understanding. 
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our  motives  directly.  As  intelligence  and  sentiment, 
then,  have  not  common  functions  or  duties,  they 
cannot  form  one  faculty:  they  cannot  always  act 
together,  nor,  consequently,  be  always  spoken  of 
together. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  ethical 
sentiment  never  forms  an  immediate  part  of  any  motive. 
If  this  sentiment  be  developed  only  by  considering  the 
motives  and  actions  of  ourselves  and  others,  how  can 
it  act  before  it  is  developed  ?  It  has  of  course  an 
indirect  influence  upon  all  our  feelings;  opinions,  and 
actions.  The  more  our  ethical  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation are  exercised  and  intensified,  the  keener 
will  be  the  pang  of  remorse  when  we  do  ill,  and  the 
deeper  the  pleasure  of  self-commendation  when  we  do 
well,  and  consequently  the  more  resolute  are  we  likely 
to  be  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  more  we  know 
and  experience  of  the  bitter  consequences  of  vice,  or 
the  delightful  fruits  of  virtue,  among  which  stand  most 
prominent  and  powerful  ethical  praise  and  blame,  the 
more  we  should  tremble  to  disregard  the  dictates  of 
intelligence  in  our  conduct,  and  yield  to  irregular 
propensities. 

In  representing  the  ethical  sentiment,  however,  as 
one  of  our  motives,  we  place  the  judge  at  his  own  bar. 
An  eminent  author  represents  the  will  as  '  herself  but 
an  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  the  decisions  of 
conscience,  that  superior  and  legislative  faculty  of  the 
mind.'  Now  the  ethical  sentiment,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  mere  feeling,  and  dependent  in  its  exercise  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  understanding,  cannot  be  the  superior 
and  legislative  faculty  in  man.     Neither  can  it  form 
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an  element  in  that  faculty,  for  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  such  a  faculty.  Such  a  faculty,  more- 
over, must  be  one  and  uncompounded.  Our  legis- 
lative faculty  can  be  none  other  than  our  intelligence  ; 
and  the  will,  no  doubt,  is  an  instrument  or  agent  in- 
tended to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of  our  under- 
standing. Again,  since  the  ethical  sentiment  praises 
or  ^blames  men,  including  their  volitions,  which  are  a 
part  of  themselves,  volitions  must  exist  before  the 
ethical  sentiment.  This  sentiment,  therefore,  can 
enter  immediately  into  the  motive  of  no  volition. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  conscience,  then,  may  be,  we 
seem  to  be  precluded  from  adopting  the  view  which 
has  been  held  by  many,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  sen- 
timent and  judgment. 

The  confusion  of  thought  that  represents  the  ethical 
sentiment  as  entering  into  our  motives,  and  thus  judg- 
ing herself,  is  prominent  and  almost  inexcusable  in 
those  writers,  as  Mackintosh  and  Brown,  who  include 
in  conscience  nothing  but  the  ethical  sentiment.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  his  eighty-first  lecture,  observes :  *  If  a 
particular  action  be  meditated  by  us,  and  we1  feel,  on 
considering  it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which,  if  per- 
formed by  us,  will  be  followed  in  our  own  mind  by  the 
painful  feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  in  the  minds  of 
others  by  similar  disapprobation ;  if  a  different  action 
be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance 
of  it  would  be  followed  in  our  own  mind  and  the  minds 
of  others  by  an  opposite  emotion  of  approbation,  this 
view  of  the  moral  emotions  that  are  consequences  of  the 
actions  is  that  which  I  consider  as  forming  what  is 
termed  moral  obligation — the  moral  inducement  which 
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we  feel  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions,  or  to 
abstinence  from  certain  other  actions.'  Here  the 
principle  is  broadly  avowed,  that  a  virtuous  motive  is 
derived  from  a  feeling  which  is  only  elicited  by  the 
contemplation  of  virtue.  Reasoning  in  a  circle  was 
never  more  obvious. 

It  is  moreover  strange,  that  those  who  object  to 
admitting  a  simple  and  direct  belief  as  an  element  in 
our  motives,  should  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  such  a  lengthened  intellectual  process  as  that  above 
described.  The  action  is  meditated;  its  performance 
supposed ;  the  feeling  that  will  arise  after  it  has  been 
performed,  imagined,  or  anticipated ;  and  this  feeling, 
which  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  true  future  feeling,  is 
made  the  important  element  of  the  motive.  Such  a 
description  of  our  motives  does  not  seem  consistent 
with  the  frequent  statements  which  we  find  in  the  same 
author,  as  to  the  virtuousness  of  our  spontaneous 
emotions  in  their  simplest  developments, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  a  mother's  love.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  notice,  that  the  ethical  sentiment  is 
thus  not  only  made  the  criterion  in  ethical  questions, 
but  this  is  done  at  the  very  time  that  that  sentiment  is 
represented  as  paramount  among  our  motives ;  as  if  the 
same  individual  could  in  the  same  cause  be  seated  on 
the  bench  and  standing  at  the  bar,  judging  and  being 
judged. 

The  same  misconception  is  found  not  unfrequently 
in  the  dissertation  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  He  says  ex- 
pressly in  one  passage  what  is  implied  in  several :  *  The 
moral  sentiments  are  the  motives  of  right  conduct.' 1 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  seventh  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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The  same  thought  is  more  fully  developed  in  this  pas- 
sage :  '  Conscience  containing  in  it  a  pleasure  in  the 
prospect  of  doing  right,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  act 
well,  having  for  its  sole  object  the  dispositions  and  acts 
of  voluntary  agents,  is  not,  like  moral  taste,  satisfied 
with  passive  contemplation,  but  constantly  tends  to 
act  on  the  will  and  conduct  of  the  man.'1  The 
author's  definition  of  conscience  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  '  That  we  are  endued  with  a  moral 
sense,  or,  in  other  words,  a  faculty  which  immediately 
approves  what  is  right  and  condemns  what  is  wrong, 
is  only  a  statement  of  the  feelings  with  which  we 
contemplate  actions.'2  There  is  no  doubt  that  both 
Mackintosh  and  Brown  take  conscience,  or  the  moral 
sense,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ethical  sentiment. 
Hence  there  is  plainly  a  confusion  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, in  which  this  feeling  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  judge,  and  sometimes  as  the  motive  of  our  actions. 
Besides,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  if  he  who  has  a  con- 
science has,  as  Mackintosh  affirms,  an  ardent  desire  to 
act  well,  to  have  a  conscience  will  be  no  small  evidence 
of  being  virtuous ;  and  remorse  itself  may  entitle  a  man 
to  commendation. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  ethical  sentiment  can 
belong  only  to  an  intelligent  being ;  that  it  is  developed 
when  we.  exercise  the  understanding  which  we  possess 
(and  which  is  only  one  faculty,  how  various  soever  its 
applications)  in  discriminating  between  normal  and 
abnormal  desires,  beliefs,  actions,  and  volitions,  with 
the  view  of  discriminating  between  moral  and  im- 

1  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  seventh  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 
9  Ibid.  p.  298.     See  also  p.  346. 
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moral  agents ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  does  not  enter 
directly  into  our  motives,  as  knowledge,  judgment,  or 
belief  does,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  along  with 
judgment  form  a  compound  faculty,  but  falls  to  be 
considered  simply  by  itself. 

The  theory  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  that  the  ethical 
sentiment,  which  is  all  that  he  professedly  means  by 
conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  is  formed  and  developed 
in  every  individual  by  a  process  of  association,  does 
not  require  an  independent  examination  at  our  hands. 
There  are  other  positions  held  by  this  author,  to  which 
we  have  taken  objection.  And  if  the  principles  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  are  admitted 
to  be  sound,  the  theory  referred  to  will  be  seen  to  be 
inadmissible.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  remark, 
that  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  difficult  task  to 
reconcile  the  theory  now  alluded  to  with  the  universal 
prevalency,  early  maturity,  and  immense  influence  of 
the  ethical  sentiment.  Are  there  not  reasons  to  fear, 
that  if  we  came  to  regard  this  feeling  as  a  growth  or 
an  agglomerate,  rather  than  a  direct  divine  inspiration, 
its  exercise  would  begin  to  be  circumscribed,  and  its 
influence  to  diminish,  as  we  find  to  be  the  degrading 
experience  of  many,  till  it  might  almost  disappear,  and 
cease  to  be  one  of  the  crowning  excellences  of  a  re- 
sponsible being  ? 

The  Phases  of  ^e  et^ca^  sentiment,  as  has  been 
the  Ethical  Sen-  remarked,  follows  the  guidance  of  the 
timent.  understanding.     Its  development  or  ac- 

tion must  now  be  considered  under  these  four  aspects : 
1st,  When  the  belief  which  it  follows  regards  others ; 
2d,   When  this  belief  regards  ourselves ; .  3rf,  When 
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this  belief  is  normal;    and  4$,  When  this  belief  is 
abnormal. 

1.  When  the  belief  and  the  sentiment  regard 
others.  That  we  praise  and  blame  others  as  well  as 
ourselves,  cannot  of  course  be  questioned.  Nor  will  it 
be  questioned  that  it  is  the  same  faculty  or  power  of 
mind  which  is  exercised  in  both  cases.  Now,  when  we 
judge  others,  and  praise  or  blame  them,  it  is  not  usually 
said  in  common  language  that  this  is  done  by  conscience. 
The  more  general  use  of  the  word  conscience  is  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  a  man  judges  and  approves  or 
condemns  himself  and  his  own  actions.  Conscience, 
then,  does  not,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  denote  specifi- 
cally any  one  faculty,  or  any  combination  of  faculties, 
in  the  whole  range  of  their  exercise ;  but  only  a  partial 
exercise  of  them, — namely,  when  a  man  looks  inward 
upon  himself.  It  is  not  my  neighbour's  conscience  that 
pronounces  praise  or  blame  on  me,  but  upon  himself; 
and  yet  my  neighbour  does  pronounce  praise  or  blame 
on  me.  And  so,  though  I  commend  or  disapprove  my 
neighbour,  I  am  not  said  to  do  so  by  my  conscience ; 
but  by  my  conscience  I  praise  or  reproach  myself. 

2.  When  the  belief  and  sentiment  respect  one's 
self.  It  is  to  this  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and 
this  direction  of  the  ethical  sentiment,  that  the  name 
conscience  is  commonly  applied.  It  is  the  function  of 
each  man's  conscience  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  his 
own  character  and  actions,  and  to  follow  up  that  judg- 
ment with  the  feeling  of  remorse  or  self-approval.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  without  reason  that  conscience  has  been 
used  in  this  acceptation  for  ordinary  practical  purposes, 
however  unphilosophical  it  may  be  to  make  conscience 
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in  this  its  vulgar  sense  a  separate  faculty,  either  simple 
or  compound.  Conscience  being,  as  just  explained,  the 
consciousness  of  our  ethical  judgments,  and  ethical 
feelings  respecting  ourselves,  is  not  inaptly  designated. 
Consciousness  has,  we  think,  been  accurately  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  as  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
now  and  here  present  to  the  mind.1  In  speaking  of 
our  ethical  judgments  and  feelings  respecting  others, 
although  we  are  conscious  of  them,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  noticing  or  mentioning  our  consciousness  of  them. 
But  in  speaking  of  our  ethical  judgments  and  feelings 
respecting  ourselves,  the  only  way,  or  at  least  the  readiest 
way,  to  indicate  them,  is  to  take  their  prominent  fea- 
ture, which  is  our  consciousness  of  them,  and  make  it 
the  index  of  the  whole.  Consciousness  is  only  a  short 
way  of  expressing  the  fact,  that  whatever  a  man  does, 
knows,  or  feels,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  knowing,  or 
feeling.  Conscience,  then,  or  our  ethical  consciousness, 
involves  these  two  elements :  a  consciousness  of  the 
ethical  judgment  which  we  pronounce,  and  of  the 
ethical  sentiment  which  we  feel,  respecting  ourselves. 
And  as  the  ethical  judgment  is  sometimes  followed  by 
the  ethical  sentiment,  and  sometimes  not,  conscience 
may  be  used  in  two  very  distinct  senses. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  by  the  same  intel- 
ligence or  reason  that  we  perceive  ethical  truth  and 
all  other  truth.  The  exercise  of  intelligence  by  which 
we  discriminate  moral  and  immoral  beings,  and  thus 
regulate  and  guide  the  outgoings  of  our  ethical  senti- 
ment, is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  by  which  we  dis- 
criminate normal  and  abnormal  desires,  actions,  and 

1  Reid's  Collected  Writings,  p.  810. 
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volitions,  and  thus  regulate  our  conduct  as  responsible 
beings.  Now  the  act  of  judging  ourselves  or  for  our- 
selves is  twofold.  We  may  either  deliberate  on  the 
propriety  of  a  proposed  future  action,  or  we  may 
review  the  past  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  it. 

We  are  conscious  of  exercising  our  reason  in  both 
these  instances.  In  one  case,  we  are  conscious  of 
weighing  several  considerations  and  making  up  our 
mind  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  intended 
action.  In  the  other  case  we  examine  what  has  been 
done,  and  declare  that  it  has  been  done  well  or  ill. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  in 
the  former  the  conclusion  or  belief  is  not  immediately 
and  directly  followed  by  an  award  of  the  ethical  senti- 
ment directed  upon  ourselves,  while  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  such  an  award.  In  both,  conscience  is  said  to 
be  at  work,  because  in  both  there  is  a  consciousness  of  an 
ethical  opinion  in  which  we  are  personally  implicated. 
But  in  the  one,  ethical  sentiment  is  immediately  at 
work,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not.  In  the  one  case,  con- 
science is  the  director  of  our  life,  and  of  course  enters 
prominently  among  our  motives,  and  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ethical  sentiment.  In  the  other  case, 
the  award  of  the  ethical  sentiment  is  most  prominent, 
and  conscience  is  then,  not  our  guide,  but  our  judge  : 
it  deals  not  with  the  future,  over  which  the  ethical  sen- 
timent has  no  direct  dominion ;  but  it  deals  with  the 
past,  which  is  the  special  ground  of  ethical  retribution 
where  it  measures  out  its  weighty  sentence. 

Conscience,  then,  besides  being  used 

Conscience  de-  •        n     •         i  j 

jpjj^jj  occasionally  in  a  loose  and  vague  accep- 

tation for  the  mind  generally,  has  one  or 
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other  of  two  distinct  and  incompatible  meanings,  as  it 
respects  the  past  or  the  future.  In  all  cases  it  re- 
spects the  man  himself.  When  it  respects  the  future, 
it  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  ethical  senti- 
ment, mingles  with  our  motives,  and  is  the  guide  of  our 
conduct.  When  it  respects  the  past,  it  involves  the 
award  of  the  ethical  sentiment,  and  is  the  judge  of  our 
character. 

When  an  individual  consults  his  own  conscience  on 
a  point  of  duty,  and  when  his  conscience  is  appealed  to 
by  another  who  exhorts  him  to  do  his  duty,  in  both 
instances  it  is  his  conscious  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong  that  is  meant  by  conscience.  Every  man 
knows  to  some  extent  the  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  and  he  knows  that  he  does.  This  knowledge 
of  his  own  ethical  knowledge,  this  phase  of  conscious- 
ness, is  the  conscience  with  which  a  man  deliberates 
when  planning  the  future,  and  to  which  the  moralist 
and  preacher  refer  in  all  their  arguments  and  persua- 
sions to  induce  men  to  be  virtuous.  Our  own  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  is  a  wise  friend,  with  whom  we 
do  well  to  consult,  and  a  mighty  and  unbiassed  advo- 
cate, to  whom  another  party  can  successfully  appeal 
against  ourselves.  Our  perception  of  virtue  and  vice  is 
independent  of  the  ethical  sentiment,  and  is  necessarily 
developed  before  it ;  but  in  the  workings  of  our  consti- 
tution this  perception  is  pointed  and  invigorated  by  the 
indirect  and  reflex  influence  of  the  sentiment.  This 
perception,  moreover,  involves  in  it  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably the  belief,  that  choosing  what  is  right  secures 
the  favour  of  the  Most  High,  and  promotes  our  best  and 
everlasting  welfare,  while  choosing  what  is  wrong  for- 
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feits  the  divine  favour,  and  excludes  us  from  happiness. 
We  thus  perceive  how  the  conscious  knowledge  of  what 
is  moral  and  what  is  immoral,  apart  from  the  %ethical 
sentiment,  is  a  venerable  and  authoritative  witness  or 
testimony  in  every  man's  bosom,  to  which  he  himself 
may  refer  for  advice,  and  to  which  every  intelligent 
philanthropist  can  make  a  powerful  appeal  in  urging 
men  to  be  virtuous.  This  conscious  knowledge  may 
fitly  enough  be  called  conscience. 

Though  a  man  must  review  the  past  with  the  very 
same  understanding  that  he  consults  and  plans  for  the 
future,  yet  the  full  development  of  the  one  exercise  of 
his  reason  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  other. 
However  noble  it  is  to  resolve  to  do  right,  a  man  can- 
not enjoy  self-approbation  till  he  has  done  it.  In  the 
one  case,  he  has  a  conscious  knowledge  of  only  resolv- 
ing to  do  right ;  in  the  other,  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
having  done  right.  While  the  former  never  is,  and 
cannot  be,  followed  by  the  full  and  proper  award  of  the 
ethical  sentiment,  this  award  invariably  follows  the 
latter.  A  resolution  even  to  do  right  does  indeed  merit 
and  receive  some  approbation  from  the  ethical  senti- 
ment, but  this  is  quite  different  from  the  approbation 
of  having  done  right.  There  is  no  objection  to  give 
the  name  of  conscience  to  this  judgment  pronounced 
upon  ourselves,  and  to  the  award  of  the  ethical  senti- 
ment which  accompanies  it,  provided  only  this  meaning 
or  use  of  the  word  be  not  confounded  with  the  former. 

3.  The  third  case  which  we  proposed  to  consider 
was,  when  the  belief  which  the  ethical  sentiment 
follows  is  normal.  In  this  case,  whether  it  regard 
ourselves  or  others,  its  award  will  be  according  to 
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truth:  it  will  praise  only  what  is  praiseworthy,  and 
blame  only  what  is  blameable. 

4.  The  fourth  case,  in  which  the  belief  determining 
the  direction  of  the  ethical  sentiment  is  abnormal, 
requires  some  elucidation.  The  fact  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned which  is  here  assumed,  that  men  sometimes 
blame  themselves  as  well  as  others  when  the  actions 
eliciting  the  sentiment  are  normal,  and  often  pronounce 
the  sentiment  of  commendation  on  themselves  and 
others  when  the  actions  and  motives  concerned  are 
abnormal.  This  fact  is  obviously  fatal  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ethical  sentiment  is  the  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong.  While  insisting  upon  the  reality  of 
this  fact,  and  endeavouring  to  give  it  the  prominence 
which  it  seems  to  deserve,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
notice  that  the  errors  of  our  belief  have  limits ;  and 
consequently  the  erratic  manifestations  of  the  ethical 
sentiment  are  also  limited. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  intelligent  being, 
all  whose  knowledges  are  abnormal  or  erroneous.  For 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would  create  a  being 
in  such  a  condition.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any 
one  could  reduce  himself  to  such  a  condition ;  inasmuch 
as  he  could  do  so  only  by  a  course  of  guilt,  while  yet 
he  would  be  incapable  of  suffering  remorse,  the  penalty 
of  guilt.  Remorse  implies  a  knowledge  of  guilt. 
Moreover,  as  the  only  way  of  convincing  a  man  that 
he  is  in  error  is  to  show  him  the  inconsistency  between 
his  true  knowledge  and  his  erroneous  knowledge,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  true  knowledge  in  any 
man,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  reason  with  him. 

Hence  it  will  follow  that  there  is  such  a  difference 
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between  normal  and  abnormal  knowledges,  that  if  a 
man  will  take  himself  to  task,  he  may  succeed  in  dis- 
tinguishing in  his  own  case  between  them.  It  will 
also  follow,  that  in  every  responsible  being  there  is 
true  knowledge,  enough  both  in  quantity  and  in  cer- 
tainty, to  convince  him  of  his  erroneous  knowledge 
being  erroneous,  provided  he  will  take  the  trouble 
diligently  and  honestly  to  compare  the  one  with  the 
other.  The  conclusion  with  which  we  have  more 
immediately  to  do  is  this,  that  the  awards  of  the 
ethical  sentiment,  however  much  they  may  vary  from 
each  other,  and  however  far  they  may  diverge  from 
the  rule  of  rectitude,  will  never  in  the  case  of  any  one 
individual  be  all  completely  independent  of,  or  adverse  . 
to,  the  rule  or  standard  in  morals,  and  consequently 
will  never,  in  the  case  of  any  two  individuals,  be  all 
contradictory  of  each  other. 

Conscience,  then,  though  not  in  fact  infallible,  inas- 
much as  its  errors  lie  within  certain  limits,  may  fitly 
be  called  the  vicegerent  of  God.  When  it  is  erroneous, 
there  is  a  hesitation  and  weakness  in  its  voice,  unknown 
in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  functions ;  and  on  great 
and  vital  points  it  speaks  distinctly  and  firmly,  except 
in  those  extreme  cases  in  which  a  bold  and  long-con- 
tinued course  of  immorality  has  for  a  season  rendered 
it  almost  impotent.  No  man  will  be  lost  because  his 
conscience  misleads  him.  The  only  thing  that  involves 
a  man  in  hopeless  ruin,  is  neglect  and  disregard  of  the 
warning  voice  of  his  conscience.  The  undoubted  errors 
of  human  consciences  clearly  set  aside  the  pretensions 
of  any  or  all  of  them  to  be  constituted  the  standard 

of  rectitude ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  of 
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each  man's  conscience  to  be  to  him  the  only  sure  and 
safe  practical  guide  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  of 
the  world  to  come. 

Man  may  be  compared  to  a  traveller,  who  has  to 
cross  a  rugged  tract  of  country  on  a  dark  night,  and 
can  obtain  nothing  better  for  his  guidance  than  a 
patched  lantern  with  a  feeble  flickering  light.  But 
then  the  degree  of  light  is  so  adjusted  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  that  no  careful  traveller  will  alto- 
gether lose  the  way.  He  who  faithfully  follows  the 
imperfect  guidance  which  he  possesses,  will  find  him- 
self in  due  time  on  the  confines  of  a  rich  and  happy 
land,  on  which  the  sun  for  ever  shines.  The  only 
guide  in  the  journey  of  human  life  is  the  lamp  of  con- 
science: he  who  disregards  its  feeble  rays,  will  find 
himself  advancing  from  gloominess  to  deeper  gloom, 
and  at  last  be  plunged  into  hopeless  darkness — a  dark- 
ness to  be  relieved  only  by  the  lightning  flashes  of 
remorse.  But  he  who  sedulously  and  candidly  follows 
the  dull  and  inextinguishable  light  of  the  monitor 
within  him,  will  proceed  from  the  glimmerings  of  con- 
science to  the  brightness  of  God's  written  revelation, 
and  thence  to  the  beauty  and  glory  o\  eternal,  unbe- 
clouded  day. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some 
Influence.0710^   distinct  conception  of  the  exercise  and 
influence  of  the  ethical  sentiment  in  the 
proceedings  of  an  ethical  agent. 

1.  The  ethical  sentiment,  or  moral  sense,  as  it  has 
often  been  called,  is  the  purest  and  keenest  of  the 
human  feelings.  It  is  completely  removed  from  every- 
thing that    is  low,   sensual,  or  base,   besides  being 
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endowed  with  extreme  sensibility.  Its  direct  objects 
are  moral  and  immoral  agents ;  its  indirect  objects,  the 
desires,  beliefs,  volitions,  and  actions  of  ethical  beings. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  refined,  elevated,  and  intense  of 
our  emotions. 

2.  It  is  invested  indirectly  with  the  highest  autho- 
rity. A  mere  feeling,  as  this  sentiment  is,  can  have 
no  inherent  power  of  legislation  or  government.  But 
this  sentiment,  following  as  it  does  the  guidance,  and 
reflecting  the  authority  of  the  understanding,  gives  to 
that  authority  much  additional  vigour.  Intelligence  is 
the  highest  faculty  in  man ;  and  the  exercise  of  reason 
in  discriminating  between  moral  and  immoral  agents, 
and  between  normal  and  abnormal  desires,  beliefs, 
volitions,  and  actions,  is  the  highest  function  of  that 
faculty.  An  ethical  being  is  the  noblest  of  God's 
creatures;  responsible  movement  is  the  grandest 
motion  in  the  universe.  A  system  of  worlds  is  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  a  sentient  understanding  and 
an  accountable  soul.  The  volition  of  a  man  is  a 
greater  event  than  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  know  the 
superior  object,  demands  a  superior  exercise  of  in- 
tellectual power.  It  ig,  then,  the  most  august  and 
authoritative  function  of  our  intelligence,  to  divide  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked ;  and  when,  in  so  doing,  the 
decisions  of  intelligence  are  followed,  sustained,  and 
quickened  by  a  strong  and  sharp  emotion,  we  behold  in 
the  executive  government  of  the  human  mind  the  utmost 
energy  and  vigilance  blended  with  lofty  majesty. 

3.  The  ethical  sentiment  in  conjunction  with  this 
high  authority  is  possessed  of  universal  influence. 

a.  Every  man  praises  or  blames  each  one  of  his 
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neighbours,  of  whose  character  he  has  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate.  While  we  are  unacquainted  with 
an  individual,  it  is  proper  that  the  award  of  our  ethical 
feeling  towards  him  should  be  held  suspended.  In 
this  respect  many  frequently  and  grievously  err,  and 
bring  much  detriment  on  the  social  circle  in  which 
they  move.  By  heedlessly  and  prematurely  allowing 
some  trifle  or  some  flying  report  to  call  forth  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  they  in  the  one  case  raise  an 
unworthy  individual  to  a  place  of  honour  or  emolument, 
and  in  the  other  case  inflict  a  painful  wound  on  the 
innocent,  and  in  both  cases  injure  society  and  degrade 
themselves.  But  when,  in  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life,  or  in  following  a  historic  narrative,  we  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  actions  and  habits  of  any 
person,  and  are  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  his  prin- 
ciples by  reading  his  writings  or  listening  to  his  con- 
versation, and  may  even  divine  his  leading  motives  by 
watching  the  development  of  character  which  accom- 
panies the  unfolding  of  circumstances  and  events,  it  is 
as  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  favourably  or  un- 
favourably, as  it  is  to  open  our  eyes  on  the  illuminated 
world,  and  not  perceive  the  colours  with  which  God 
has  variegated  His  works.  And  if  in  this  award  of 
reproach  or  commendation,  which  each  man  pronounces 
on  all  his  acquaintances,  there  be  found  any  respect  of 
persons — any  hesitation  in  giving  the  award,  or  any 
undue  regard  to  age  or  friendship,  to  rank'  or  culture — 
the  defect  is  not  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  ethical 
sentiment  itself,  but  to  the  prejudiced  decision  of  the 
understanding,  on  which  this  sentiment,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  is  appointed  to  wait. 
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b.  As  every  man  becomes  a  judge  of  qach  of  his 
acquaintances,  so  each  of  his  acquaintances  becomes  a 
judge  of  him.  If  we  summon  others  to  our  bar,  they 
in  their  turn  summon* us  to  theirs.  What  an  impressive 
thought!  We  have  formed  an  opinion  favourable  or 
unfavourable  of  all  around  us,  and  each  of  them  does 
to  us  as  we  have  done  to  him.  What  a  commanding 
and  venerable  position  is  thus  assigned  to  our  ethical 
feeling !  For  these  sober,  unavoidable,  and  often  silent 
decisions  of  men  respecting  each  other,  followed  as 
they  are  by  intensest  ethical  emotion,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  censorious  judgments,  which  every 
moralist  condemns,  and  which  are  often  as  hastily 
expressed  and^  as  speedily  forgotten  as  they  are  rashly 
formed,  or  which,  if  they  assume  a  more  permanent 
character,  are  the  obvious  offspring  of  malignity. 

c.  Every  man  not  only  praises  or  blames  his  neigh- 
bour, and  is  praised  or  blamed  by  his  neighbour ;  but 
also  praises  or  blames  himself.  We  judge  ourselves ; 
the  ethical  sentiment  is  introverted ;  and  each  stands 
before  himself  to  be  tried — that  is,  one  part  of  our 
nature  is  constituted  inspector  and  judge  of  all  the 
rest.  We  are  all  self-condemned  or  self-acquitted. 
This  verdict  and  decision  of  a  man  respecting  himself 
may  be  trifled  with  or  tampered  with  in  a  thousand 
forms;  but  we  apprehend  it  is  never,  on  grounds 
already  hinted  at,  altogether  false.  It  will  never, 
therefore,  be  completely  reversed.  A  man  may  indeed, 
by  a  long  course  of  self-deception,  work  himself  up 
into  a  belief  that  he  is  moral,  while  in  fact  he  is  im- 
moral. But  this  belief,  do  what  he  may,  can  never  be 
as  clear  and  decided  as  the  belief  of  the  moral  agent 
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respecting  himself  that  he  is  moral.  For  there  must 
ever  be  in  the  former  case  the  remembrance,  or  at 
least  there  cannot  surely  be  the  utter  and  entire 
oblivion,  of  the  past  career  of  guile  and  duplicity, 
through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  the  false 
conclusion  of  the  man  respecting  himself  has  been 
adopted.  When  the  award  of  the  ethical  sentiment 
ought  to  be  against  ourselves,  it  really  is  against  our- 
selves. A  sentence  of  self-condemnation  can  by  no 
means  be  transmuted  into  a  manifest  and  unambiguous 
sentence  of  self  -  approbation.  The  sentence  of  self- 
reproach,  moreover,  though  it  may  be  silenced  for  a 
time,  will  not  be  always  mute  :  though  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  recorded  may  grow  faint  and  indistinct, 
they  will  never  be  obliterated ;  and  they  may,  on  any 
occasion,  be  revived  and  illuminated  by  the  sunshine 
of  truth. 

The  authority  of  the  ethical  sentiment — which,  we 
have  seen,  is  based  upon  the  understanding — is  universal 
not  only  as  it  extends  to  every  ethical  agent,  but  also 
to  all  his  desires,  actions,  beliefs,  and  volitions.  These  are 
not,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ultimate  or  proper  objects 
of  the  ethical  sentiment;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  elements  of  our  ethical  nature,  and  the  indications 
of  our  character,  they  form  at  once  the  occasions  of  its 
development,  and  the  marks  by  which  it  is  regulated. 
Hence  no  word,  or  thought,  or  outward  action,  in  our- 
selves or  others,  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  fails  to  excite  the  ethical  sensibility.  Although, 
among  our  visible  deeds  and  audible  expressions,  our 
inmost  desires  and  our  avowed  plans,  some  may  be 
trivial,  none  is  indifferent;  and  even  those  which  in 
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themselves  are,  or  seem  to  be,  petty  and  inconsider- 
able, often  wax  great  and  momentous  in  relation  to 
their  consequences  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  life. 
Thus  the  ethical  sentiment  is  keenly  and  vigilantly 
alive  to  every  manifestation  of  character,  not  overlook- 
ing the  minutest  details  of  daily  existence,  while  giving 
special  attention  to  the  decisive  steps  which  are  taken 
in  the  critical  periods  of  a  man's  history,  and  to  the 
controlling  purposes  which  give  shape  and  colouring  to 
the  whole  of  his  career. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  when  the  awards  of 
the  ethical  sentiment  in  many  individuals  are  har- 
monious, the  authority  of  this  concurrent  award  seems 
to  be  vastly -augmented.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
we  apprehend,  by  the  consideration,  that  unanimity  in 
the  verdict  is  an  indirect  and  strong  presumption, 
though  by  no  means  a  sufficient  proof,  of  its  correct- 
ness and  absolute  validity.  When  the  mind  of  an 
individual  is  not  in  an  extraordinary  measure  de- 
graded, and  there  is  a  distinct  and  vigorous  utterance 
of  the  ethical  sentiment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  which  shall  be  to  that  individual  more 
authoritative  or  majestic  than  its  still,  small  voice. 
How  much  will  this  feeling  be  intensified  when  it  is 
known  to  be  re-echoed  by  a  thousand  bosoms ! 

4.  The  ethical  sentiment  may  not  only  be  misled 
in  its  awards  by  the  errors  of  the  understanding,  but 
it  may  also  lose  for  a  time  the  due  tone  of  its  sensi- 
bility. It  may  be  deadened  as  well  as  darkened.  Its 
voice  of  praise  and  blame  may  prove  too  feeble  for  the 
emergency,  even  when  its  utterance  is  substantially 
true.    The  more  it  is  alive  and  enlightened,  the  more 
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nearly  will  it  approach  \ts  state  of  perfection,  and  be 
such  as  God  made  it.  When  it  neither  sleeps  nor 
wanders,  it  stimulates  and  rewards  the  ethical  agent 
at  every  step  in  his  high  and  arduous  course,  and  thus 
becomes  to  him  like  a  two-edged  sword,  an  imperforable 
shield,  and  a  crown  of  glory.  Just  praise  for  the  past 
is  strong  encouragement  for  the  future.  Self-approval, 
when  the  echo  of  the  divine  commendation,  which  it 
always  is  in  an  upright  mind,  is  at  once  a  fountain 
of  honour,  might,  and  blessedness  to  the  intelligent 
creature. 

Hence  nothing  is  so  seductive  and  dangerous  as 
to  neglect  this  voice  of  judgment,  which  is  speaking 
always  and  everywhere,  of  every  man,  and  to  every  man, 
and  in  every  man.  The  more  frequently  and  the  more 
rudely  it  is  disregarded,  the  more  callous  and  beclouded 
will  the  sensibility  become.  The  more  it  is  benighted 
and  cauterized,  the  more  numerous  and  formidable 
will  be  its  errors,  and  the  more  feeble  or  fatal  its 
influence.  The  slumbering  and  waywardness  of  the 
ethical  sentiment,  being  self-imposed — for  they  are 
always  induced  by  guilt — exhibit*  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  transgression  is  punished,  and  perhaps  the  most 
dreadful  form  of  all ;  for  though  her  jurisdiction  be 
universal  and  supreme  de  jure,  yet  the  tone  of  her 
voice  is  gentle  and  unassuming. 

Herein  lies  one  peculiar  feature  of  responsibility, 
and  the  special  danger  of  thoughtless  men.  When  the 
voice  of  warning  is  unheeded,  the  inward  monitor 
retires  or  is  silent.  If  she  be  not  at  once  and  com- 
pletely obeyed,  she  speaks  not  immediately  a  second 
time,  or  speaks  in  a  feebler  accent.    She  seems  to  be 
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so  conscious  of  her  dignity,  and  so  jealous  of  her 
authority,  that  when  she  is  dishonoured,  she  will  not, 
then  and  there,  contend  for  her  privileges,  or  attempt 
forthwith  to  vindicate  her  injured  prerogative.  She 
simply  withdraws  from  the  scene,  or  lowers  her  voice, 
for  a  season.  The  more  she  is  neglected  or  scorned, 
the  more  modest  and  reserved  she  apparently  becomes. 
Her  cause  is  maintained  in  a  peculiar  way.  Her  very 
retirement  or  silence  is  a  curse.  The  guilty  man  is 
for  a  time  left  to  his  guiltiness,  and  the  foolish  man  is 
filled  with  his  folly. 

But  when  iniquity  has  run  its  course, — when  the 
responsible  being  has  spent  his  allotted  talents  and 
exhausted  his  appointed  time, — when  the  outrage  on 
the  principles  of  rectitude  and  on  his  own  ethical 
nature  has  been  completed,  the  ethical  sensibility  will 
surely  return  and  revive ;  not,  however,  as  a  patron  or 
a  friend,  but  as  an  executioner  or  avenger.  Having 
awaked  from  her  deep  slumber,  and  re-illuminated  her 
torch  at  the  altar  of  truth,  what  can  that  light,  which 
was  so  long  unheeded,  now  prove  to  the  guilty,  self- 
accusing  soul,  but  a  quenchless  and  consuming  flame  ? 
And  what  can  that  restored  energy,  which  was  so  much 
disliked  and  misdirected,  now  prove  to  the  unrighteous 
spirit,  but  a  gnawing  and  a  deathless  worm  ? 
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THE  ETHICAL  CRITERION. 


The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is  this  :  What  is 
the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice ;  or  more  accu- 
rately, since  the  proper  objects  of  ethical  science  are 
intelligent  and  responsible  beings,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  moral  and  an  immoral  agent?  Various 
forms  have  been  given  to  this  question.  It  has,  for 
example,  been  put  thus :  'Wherein  does  the  virtuous- 
ness  of  an  action  consist?'  and  again,  i  What  is  the 
common  quality  of  a  virtuous  action?'  These  modes 
of  stating  the  question  are  objectionable  on  the  ground 
just  alluded  to,  namely,  that  they  substitute  the  action 
for  the  agent.  They  imply,  moreover,  that  every 
action  that  is  not  virtuous  is  vicious  or  immoral.  But 
this  inference  is  explicitly  denied  by  many  of  those 
who  have  enounced  the  great  problem  of  the  science  in 
such  forms  as  those  given  above. 

Section  1.  Is  the  Will  of  God  the  Criterion  ? 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many,  not  only  that 
what  is  right  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but  that 
it  is  the  fact  of  virtue  being  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will  that  constitutes  it  right.     No  one  will  deny  that 
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obedience  to  the  divine  will  proves  an  agent  to  be 
moral,  and  disobedience  to  that  will  shows  that  he  is 
immoral.  But  the  question  recurs,  and  is  worthy  of 
being  considered,  even  though  it  could  not  be  answered, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  affirming  that  it  is  right, 
obligatory,  or  moral  to  obey  God's  will?  This  is 
most  obviously  not  an  idle  question ;  for  if  the  will  of 
Deity  alone  determine  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  it  were  a  waste  of  words  to  ascribe  right- 
eousness to  the  Most  High,  or  to  inculcate  upon  men 
the  rectitude  of  that  will,  and  the  consequent  obliga- 
tion of  obedience. 

On  the  supposition  that  righteousness  is  something 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  will  of  God,  It  is 
utterly  revolting  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  God's 
will  is  unrighteous.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  sole  criterion  of 
rectitude  be  the  will  of  Deity,  the  supposition  is  by 
no  means  inadmissible  that  that  will  might  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  is,  and  vice  found  in  the  place  of 
virtue,  or  what  is  now  called  virtue  might  have  been 
called  vice.  Besides,  if  the  proper  and  complete  de- 
finition of  morality  be  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  love  of  reward  and 
fear  of  punishment  are  the  only  sanctions  of  the  divine 
law,  and  we  are  induced  to  obey  solely  because  He  is 
stronger  than  we  are.1 

1 4  Mais  supposez  que  la  loi  que  Dieu  nous  a  donnee  ne  fut  pas  juste  en 
elle-meme,  independamment  des  peines  on  des  recompenses  qui  y  sont 
attached,  Tacte  qui  raccomplit  ou  qui  renfreint  ne  serait  ni  bon  ni  mauvais 
en  soi ;  et  alors  la  volonte  divine  aurait  beau  avoir  attache*  a  cette  loi, 
indiffe*rente  en  elle-meme,  et  a  son  accomplishment  et  a  sa  violation,  les 
peines  et  les  recompenses  les  plus  seMuisantes  ou  les  plus  tumbles,  ces  pro- 
messes  et  ces  menaces,  ne  s'adressant  qu'  a  la  sensibilite  et  non  a  la  raison, 
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The  preceding  argument  is  not  answerted  by  saying 
that  '  the  moral  law  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  human 
mind,  and  that  it  represents  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
divine  mind,  which  we  can  trace  thus  far,  and  it  can  be 
traced  no  further.'  This  assertion  is  of  much  avail  so 
far  as  men  are  agreed  as  to  what  moral  law  is ;  but 
men  are  ever  and  anon  discussing  many  questions  in 
moral  law,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  not  only  difference 
of  opinion,  but  direct  qontradiction,  prevails.  In  order 
to  settle  these  discrepancies,  a  criterion  or  standard 
must  be  found;  and  indeed  every  attempt  made  to 
settle  them  presupposes  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
criterion  or  standard,  to  which  a  common  appeal  may 
be  made,  not  without  the  hope  of  success.  When  the 
question  really  amounts  to  this,  What  is  moral  law  ? 
to  refer  us  back  to  a  moral  law,  which  confessedly 
does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  any  unchanging  reality 
among  men,  is  certainly  not  to  answer  the  momentous 
question.  A  reference  to  the  moral  law  of  written 
revelation  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  For  this  reference 
virtually  resolves  the  criterion  in  morals  into  confor- 
mity with  the  divine  will.  It  is  a  short  and  safe  road 
for  an  anxious  inquirer  to  be  directed  to  the  pages  of 
the   Bible   as   a  practical  guide,   and  this  manner  of 

exciteraient  en  nous  la  crainte  on  l'esp^rance,  non  le  respect  et  le  sentiment 
du  devoir.  Et  il  ne  faut  pas  dire,  comme  Locke,  que  Dieu  a  le  droit  de  le 
faire,  c'est  a  dire,  d'£tablir  cette  loi,  indifferente  en  elle-meme,  puisque  nous 
sommes  ses  creatures  ;  car  cela  ne  vent  pas  dire  autre  chose,  sinon  qu'il  est 
le  plus  fort  et  que  nous  sommes  les  plus  faibles ;  ce  n'est  invoquer  que  le 
droit  de  la  force.  En  general,  cette  theorie  tend  a  faire  de  Dieu  un  roi 
arbitraire,  a  substituer  en  Dieu  la  voloote*  et  la  puissance  a  la  raison  et  a  la 
sagesse.  C'est  une  theodicee  des  sens,  non  de  la  raison,  faite  pour  des 
esclaTes  et  des  betes,  non  pour  des  Stres  intelligents  et  libres.' — Cousin, 
Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  Moderne  (Paris,  1847),  tome  iii.  pp. 
194,  195. 
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proceeding  may,  we  think,  be  made  to  appear  a  most 
reasonable  step ;  but  to  answer  the  scientific  question 
now  before  us  in  a  similar  way  is,  we  apprehend, 
illogical  and  unsatisfactory.  For,  not  to  mention  other 
considerations,  this  answer  would  deprive  us  of  every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Bible  founded  on  the  har- 
mony of  its  statements  with  the  principles  of  pure 
morality. 

The  difficulty  is  evaded,  not  removed,  by  resting 
virtue,  '  not  on  the  mere  will  of  God,  but  on  His  holy 
will — His  will  regulated  by  righteousness,  an  attribute 
as  essential  to  Him  as  His  will.'  The  question  is, 
What  is  righteousness  or  holiness?  And  to  reply  that 
it  is  what  is  agreeable  to  the  righteous  or  holy  will  of 
God,  is  advancing  no  further  than  to  say  that  virtue 
is  virtue,  and  not  vice. 

When  a  command  is  issued  by  any  party  claiming 
authority,  and  the  obligation  of  this  command  is  made 
to  rest  not  upon  its  own  intrinsic  nature  or  virtuous- 
ness,  but  on  the  authority  by  which  it  is  issued,  it  is 
usually  called  a,  positive  command.  Now  positive  com- 
mands are  never  regarded  as  binding  till  the  authority 
from  which  they  emanate  has  been  established  on 
independent  and  sufficient  grounds.  When  moral  law 
is  represented  as  a  positive  enactment  of  Deity,  the 
question  remains,  and  calls  for  an  answer,  What  is 
the  foundation  of  divine  authority  ?  The  popular  and 
universal  reply  to  this  question,  that  it  is  right,  proper, 
obligatory,  moral,  to  submit  to  God  and  obey  His  will, 
contains  a  great  truth,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
science  to  analyse  and  establish.  This  reply  implies 
that  moral  law  is  something  eternal  and  immutable, 
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based  upon  the  relations  of  existences,  and  capable  of 
being  made  self-evident  to  every  intelligent  being. 
Divine  authority,  then,  rests  upon  moral  law;  to 
reverse  the  case,  and  make  moral  law  rest  on  divine 
authority,  is  to  endanger  the  security  of  both,  and  to 
invert  the  true  and  eternal  order  of  things.  How 
much  more  unreasonable  and  perilous  must  it  be  to 
seek  the  foundation  of  virtue  in  any  authority  merely 
human ! 

Section  2.  Is  Utility  the  Criterion  in  Morals  f 

The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  practice  of  virtue 
not  only  promotes  the  full  development  of  individual 
and  social  welfare,  but  is  even  indispensable  to  an 
ordinary  enjoyment  of  life.  The  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage attending  morality  is  twofold,  and  so  is  the  pain 
or  damage  attending  immorality.  The  one  depends 
upon  the  immediate  inward  feelings  of  the  agent,  and 
the  other  on  the  ulterior  and  outward  results  of  his 
actions.  In  considering  these  inward  feelings,  the 
award  of  the  ethical  sentiment  seems  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important ;  but  the  theory  which  constitutes  this 
sentiment  the  criterion  of  virtue  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section,  although,  when  strictly  regarded, 
it  appears  to  be  only  a  special  aspect  of  the  utilitarian 
hypothesis. 

The  assertion  that  utility  is  the  stan- 
of  teus  Theory.^  ^ar(*  ^y  which  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong  is  exceedingly  vague, 
and  admits  of  several  interpretations,  which  its  advo- 
cates have  not  by  any  means  been  careful  to  distinguish. 
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It  may  mean  one  of  the  following  propositions: — 
1.  That  every  action  whose  results  are  all  purely  and 
entirely  beneficial  to  the  agent  himself,  is  (virtuous) 
normal.  2.  That  every  action  all  whose  results  prove 
more  beneficial  than  prejudicial  to  the  agent  himself  is 
normal.  3.  That  every  action  whose  results  are  all 
purely  and  entirely  beneficial  to  the  universe,  is  normal. 
4.  That  every  action  all  whose  results  are  more  beneficial 
than  prejudicial  to  the  universe,  is  normal.  These  four 
propositions  may  be  varied  by  substituting  for  action, 
agent,  and  altering  the  phraseology  accordingly.  Seeing 
that  these  different  interpretations  have  not  been  even 
generally  recognised  by  the  espousers  of  the  utilitarian 
theory,  whose  views,  moreover,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  their  writings,  do  not  by  any  means  coincide  on 
the  points  which  they  discuss,  the  theory  is  at  best  in 
a  loose  and  uncertain  state. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  all  the  results  of  a 
normal  action,  or  all  the  actions  of  a  moral  being,  are, 
without  exception,  purely  and  without  drawback  bene- 
ficial to  himself.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  be 
asserted  that  all  the  results  of  an  abnormal  action,  or 
all  the  actions  of  an  immoral  agent,  are,  without  excep- 
tion, entirely,  and  without  anything  in  the  shape  of 
amends,  prejudicial  or  disadvantageous  to  the  agent 
himself.  A  thousand  daily  facts  are  opposed  equally 
to  both  of  these  suppositions.  Besides,  would  not  the 
admission  of  the  former  of  them  rob  virtue  of  all  forti- 
tude and  honour,  as  the  admission  of  the  latter  would 
exclude  the  very  possibility  of  probation?  If  there 
were  no  partial  and  temporary  disadvantage  attached 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  no  temporary  and  partial 
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utility  adhering  to  the  practice  of  vice*  responsibility 
would  be  an  empty  name,  and  at  one  stroke  vice 
would  be  shorn  of  her  seductive  attractions,  and  virtue 
bereaved  of  her  highest  glory. 

It  may  be  said  that  utility  is  the  criterion  in  morals 
in  this  sense :  that  when  all  the  results  of  a  normal 
action,  and  all  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  are  taken 
into  account,  the  agent  himself  reaps  far  more  advan- 
tage than  injury.  The  truth  of  this  statement  cannot 
be  doubted;  but  is  it  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand? 
We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  defective  as  a 
theory  of  utility ;  for  it  neither  specifies  the  amount  of 
disadvantage  that  may  attach  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
nor  explains  the  existence  of  that  disadvantage.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  though  this 
statement  of  the  theory  were  not  in  itself  objectionable, 
it  does  not  admit  of  any  practical  use.  No  man  can 
directly  apply  this  criterion ;  for  no  man  can  perceive 
or  know  all  the  results  of  an  action  that  may  evolve 
during  the  day  that  follows  its  performance,  much  less 
downwards  through  eternal  ages.  How,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  we  know  that  the  statement  is  true  ?  We 
can  know  its  truth  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  Omni- 
scient Himself,  or  by  some  such  abstract,  h  priori  argu- 
ment as  we  attempted  above.1  A  man  who  doubts 
even  whether  the  practice  of  virtue  be  compatible 
with  the  enjoyment  of  life,  '  is  reduced  to  this  miserable 
dilemma,  whether  it  be  better  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  important  truth 
is  not  always  attended  to,  and  is  even  slighted,  by 
some  of  the  advocates  of  utility  themselves.     Sir  J. 

1  Chap.  ii.  sec.  iii. 
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Mackintosh  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  prove  to  Regulus  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
return  to  a  death  of  torture  in  Africa,  and  that  if  the 
proof  had  been  easy,  it  would  have  been  of  little  or  no 
practical  avail.  Admit  that  there  may  be  even  one 
act  of  heroic  virtue,  whose  consequences  as  a  whole  are 
not  decidedly  conducive  to  the  personal  interests  of  the 
hero,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  general  influence 
of  virtue  on  society,  and  the  individual  too,  will  not 
suffice  to  save  the  theory  of  utility  from  a  complete 
shipwreck,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  dangerous  rock 
will  be  uncovered  on  which  virtue  herself  may  be 
broken.  In  calculating  the  results  of  any  action,  the 
entire  lifetime  of  the  agent  must  be  considered.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state  of  existence,  to  suppose  that  any  one  act  of 
virtue  has  eternal  results,  which,  taken  altogether, 
shall  prove  to  be  undesirable, — that  one  right  or  noble 
deed  may  seriously  damage  or  diminish,  nay,  that  it 
shall  fail  to  augment  the  total  happiness  of  the  doer, — 
is  at  once  to  cut  the  sinews  of  morality  and  to  arraign 
the  government  of  the  Most  High. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  his  own 
Obj^^to^.  virtuous  conduct  to  each  virtuous  agent 
individually  being  admitted  as  a  fact,  it 
is  neither  unlikely,  nor  unreasonable,  nor  dishonourable 
that,  in  the  motives  of  the  agent,  there  should  be  some 
regard  to  the  future  advantages  of  virtue.  But  if  the 
theory  of  utility  be  admitted,  a  regard  to  these  advan- 
tages becomes  the  primary  and  predominating  motive 
in  practising  morality.    If  virtue  is  determined  and 

measured  by  its  utility  and  profit  to  the  individual 

2  L 
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agent,  then  the  inference  imputed  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  acted  on  by  thousands,  that  those  actions  only 
are  right  which  are  done  to  promote  the  agent's  own 
happiness,  and  those  agents  only  are  moral  who  seek 
primarily  and  exclusively  their  own  profit,  is  legitimate 
and  forcible.  But  to  represent  self-love,  even  in  its 
widest  and  purest  form,  as  the  only  virtue,  is  too 
extravagant  and  degrading  to  be  avowedly  espoused 
by  many.  Accordingly,  more  than  one  attempt  has 
been  made  to  turn  aside  this  inference  and  save  the 
utilitarian  hypothesis. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  attempts  to  do  so,  by  assuming 
the  position  that  a  regard  to  the  criterion  of  virtue 
does  not  enter  into  a  virtuous  motive.  He  declares 
that  if  this  position  be  not  made  good,  his  theory  will 
fall  to  the  ground ;  he  therefore  labours  to  prove  that 
we  have  no  regard  to  our  personal  happiness  when 
we  act  virtuously,  while  maintaining  that  the  personal 
happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  sole  and  true  criterion  of 
his  virtuousness.  To  make  good  his  argument,  he 
says,  that  though  food  be  necessary  to  sustain  life,  the 
fear  of  death  can  never  take  the  place  of  hunger  as  a 
motive  for  eating ! 

This  reasoning  evidently  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  eating  simply  from  hunger  is  the  sole  motive 
which  a  man  has  for  eating, — a  supposition  which  is 
more  than  questionable.  If  intelligence  demands  respect 
to  something  else  than  sheer  appetite  in  eating  to  raise 
us  above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  why  not  to  the  fact 
that  food  sustains  life?  "Nay,  can  an  intelligent  agent 
be  ignorant  of  or  disregard  this  fact  ?  In  the  eating  of 
a  virtuous  agent,  then,  fear  of  death — or,  which  is  the 
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same  thing,  the  love  of  life — does  form  a  portion  of  his 
motive.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  the  fear 
of  death  ever  takes  the  place  of  hunger  as  a  motive  for 
eating.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  throw  these  distinct 
motives  into  opposition  with  each  other.  Hunger  will 
always  be  the  direct  or  immediate  motive  urging  us  to 
partake  of  food ;  but  man  must  have  an  ultimate  as 
well  as  an  immediate  motive  in  all  his  actions.  And  it 
will  not  be  questioned,  that  he  only  acts  the  part  of 
a  man,  who  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat. 
There  is  nothing,  then,  advanced  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  invalidate  the  argument,  that  if  per- 
sonal utility  be  the  criterion  of  virtue,  there  will  be 
regard  to  that  criterion  in  our  motive,  and  virtue  will 
be  practised  chiefly  or  solely  for  its  rewards. 

Besides,  nothing  seems  to  be  plainer  than  that  the 
criterion  of  anything  is  to  be  sought  f6r  in  the  thing 
itself  and  not  in  its  consequences.  When  the  results 
are  developed,  the  criterion  is  in  general  not  needed. 
Its  use  and  value  consist  in  our  being  able  to  apply  it, 
before  consequences  evolve  themselves,  and  are  to  us 
unknown.  Is  not  the  standard  of  money  applied  to 
the  coin  itself,  and  not  to  the  commodities  which  it 
purchases?  and  it  is  applied,  if  applied  at  all  by  us, 
before  we  have  taken  it  to  the  market.  The  criterion 
of  sulphuric  acid  is,  not  that  it  dissolves  quinine,  but 
that  it  contains  two  atomic  weights  of  sulphur  and 
three  of  oxygen.  In  like  manner,  the  virtue  of  a 
virtuous  being  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  being 
himself,  and  not  in  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 
The  virtuous  agent  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  in 
ignorance  of  the  criterion.    His  knowledge  of  it  may 
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of  course  be  in  a  concrete,  latent,  or  engaged  form,  but 
it  is  in  him ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
disengage  this  knowledge  from  the  circumstantials  and 
accidents  surrounding  it,  and  enounce  it  in  its  simpli- 
city and  integrity. 

That  a  subordinate,  though  not  supreme  regard  to 
our  personal  interest,  enters  as  an  element  into  a 
virtuous  motive,  may  be  easily  proved.  If  virtue  be 
supposed  to  be  the  total  and  unreserved  abnegation  of 
self,  an  abnegation  so  complete  as  to  obliterate  every 
desire  that  concerns  the  agent  himself,  she  becomes 
a  mere  phantom,  and  immediately  disappears.  'If 
patience  were  of  power  to  render  torture  indifferent^ 
virtue  must  expire  in  the  moment  of  victory.'  To 
reject  all  concern  for  ourselves  is  as  impossible,  as  it  is 
base  to  make  self  our  idol. 

Another  attempt  to  evade  the  inference,  that  if 
utility  be  the  criterion,  selfishness  is  virtue,  consists  in 
asserting  that  regard  to  personal  advantage  in  the 
virtuous  agent  is  not  immediate,  but  mediate.1  The 
result  of  this  principle  will  be,  that  the  true  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  should  we  obey  God?  is  not  because 
it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  personally  profitable.  This 
inference,  however,  will  be  disallowed  by  the  author 
referred  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  utility  for  which  he 
pleads  is  not  personal  advantage  to  the  agent  himself, 
or  the  immediate  benefits  of  virtue  to  others  also,  but 
4  the  whole  effect  of  feelings  and  actions  on  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  and  on  all  other  beings,  both  at  the 
time  and  to  all  future  ages.' 

Before  proceeding    to   notice  this    phase  of  the 

1  Psychology  and  Theology,  by  Richard  Alliott,  LL.D.    London  1865,  p.  347. 
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utilitarian  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  another 
statement  made  by  the  same  author.  He  remarks, 
'When  I  say  that  this  utility  is  the  foundation  of 
virtue,  I  mean  that  it  is  both  its  final  cause,  and  its 
actual  result.'  But  can  this  be  admitted  to  be  the 
description  of  a  fixed  and  definite  criterion,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  final  cause  and  actual  result  of  virtue  are 
sometimes  found  at  variance  ?  Our  author  adverts  to 
the  case,  when  the  final  cause  is  good,  and  the  actual 
result  comes  short  of  it — that  is,  where  a  man  has  a 
good  intention,  but  on  some  account  or  other  does  not 
execute  it.  And  he  asserts  that  if  a  virtuous  feeling 
come  short  of  its  mark,  through  negligence  or  some 
other  moral  defect,  it  is  insufficiently  strong.  We  have 
shown  that  no  feeling  by  itself  is  virtuous ;  and  if  a 
normal  or  right  desire  be  left  ungratified,  through 
negligence  or  some  other  moral  defect,  is  the  agent 
free  from  blame?  But  again,  if  the  intention  of  the 
agent  be  evil,  and  his  act  good,  or  if  his  intention  be 
good,  and  his  act  positively  and  directly  evil  and  pre- 
judicial, as  we  have  found  may  be,  and  often  is  the 
case,  how  then  can  the  above  criterion  be  applied  ? 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  theory  of  utility,  which 
maintains  that  the  results  of  a  normal  action,  and  the 
actions  of  a  moral  agent,  are,  taken  all  together,  ad- 
vantageous not  only  to  the  individual  himself,  but  to 
the  universe ;  and  that  it  is  this  universal  and  eternal 
utility  which  constitutes  the  foundation  and  criterion 
of  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  as  before, 
that  this  utility  is  not  pure  and  unmingled ;  it  is  only 
a  preponderance,  very  large  it  may  be,  but  still  a  pre- 
ponderance of  good  over  evil,  of  profit  over  loss.    For 
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many  normal  actions  have  painful  consequences,  as  the 
confession  of  a  martyr,  and  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion pronounced  upon  a  criminal.  And  many  virtuous 
agents  are  the  causes  of  much  suffering  to  the  vicious 
and  the  disobedient.  When  a  wise  father  punishes 
and  restrains  an  unruly  child,  when  a  just  sovereign 
crushes  a  causeless  and  proud  rebellion,  the  conse- 
quences of  virtue  are  not  all  pleasant  and  lovely.  The 
theory,  then,  can  mean  only  this,  that  a  normal  action 
is  more  profitable  than  adverse  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  and  the  existence  and  career  of  a  moral 
agent  more  advantageous  than  otherwise. 

If  this  theory  be  maintained  in  the  latter  sense,  it 
ought  to  follow,  that  an  abnormal  action  is,  to  all  in- 
terested in  its  consequences,  more  disastrous  than 
beneficial,  and  an  immoral  agent  more  a  curse  to  the 
universe  than  a  blessing.  But  can  this  position  be  held 
as  proved  ?  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  for  the 
wicked  man  himself  if  he  had  never  been  born ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  it  would  also  have  been  better 
for  the  universe?  Crime  may  appear  a  vastly  pre- 
ponderating evil,  when  weighed  against  its  small 
advantages  in  human  society;  but  under  the  divine 
government  the  case  is  entirely  different.  We  may  take 
the  most  notable  among  wicked  beings  for  an  example. 
His  transgression  is  replete  with  loss  and  suffering  to 
himself;  but  no  one  is  able  to  maintain  that  his  career 
is  one  of  undiluted  sorrow  to  the  universe — certainly 
not  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  so  to  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  asserting  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  all  things  considered,  if  Satan  had  never  existed. 
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Does  not  the  assertion  directly  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Creator?  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 
He  has  done  all  things  well.  His  purposes  are  good 
and  righteous,  and  the  creature  cannot  traverse  and 
pervert  them.  In  the  all- wise  providence  of  the  Most 
High,  crimes  are  turned  to  good  account,  and  criminals 
themselves  are  more  profitable  than  hurtful  to  the 
universe. 

We  sum  up  our  review  of  this  theory 

FlTRTH  KR 

Objections.  Wl^  two  remarks.  It  follows,  from  every 
form  in  which  the  utilitarian  hypothesis 
has  been  stated,  and  especially  from  the  one  last 
noticed,  that  the  sole  and  supreme  principle  of  the 
Divine  administration  is  benevolence.  This  conclusion 
is  expressely  avowed  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  We  stay 
not  to  depict  the  serious  and  awful  consequences  of 
this  apparently  amiable  conception.1  If  benevolence 
be  substituted  for  rectitude,  as  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
government,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character, 
the  existence  of  evil  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
almighty  power,  and  far  less  the  eternal  duration  of 
future  punishment. 

A  second  remark  is  this,  that  if  utility  be  the 
criterion  of  virtue,  it  will  follow  that  whatever  is  use- 
ful is  virtuous.  A  steam  engine  is  a  useful  machine ; 
therefore  it  is  virtuous.  Judas'  betrayal  of  Christ 
was  undoubtedly  and  highly  useful ;  therefore  it  was 

1  (Otez  a  la  peine  ce  fondement  de  la  justice,  et  vous  de'truisez  son 
utility  .  .  Otez  la  justice  de  Dieu ;  sa  puissance,  quelque  absolue  qu'elle 

soit,  n'autorise  plus  suffisamment  les  peines  et  lea  recompenses 

Dans  le  ciel,  comme  sur  la  terre,  la  sanction  de  la  loi  n'en  est  pas  le  fonde- 
ment ;  la  peine  et  la  recompense  denvent  du  bien  et  du  mal,  elles  ne  le 
constituent  pas.' — Cousin.     Cours,  etc.,  tome  8,  pp.  190,  192. 
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virtuous !  The  wicked  man  is  useful  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  government  adopted  and  executed  by  c  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate;'  therefore  the  wicked  man 
is  virtuous!  We  do  not  see  how  these  inferences 
can  be  turned  or  softened ;  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  is 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  can  find  no 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  admits  that,  till  it  be 
found,  the  theory  of  utility  is  imperfect. 

The  problem,  then,  cannot  be  solved  by  appealing 
to  the  admitted  advantages  of  virtue.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  mankind,  that  in  virtue  there  is  in- 
volved something  more  than  the  utile  et  duke.  Cicero's 
words  meet  with  a  response  in  every  bosom :  *  By  the 
honour  (honestum)  of  virtue  is  meant  that  which, 
apart  from  all  advantage,  all  rewards  and  enjoyments, 
is  such  that  in  itself  it  is  legitimately  praised.' 
Wherein  does  this  honestum  consist? 

Section  3.  Is  Ethical  Sentiment  the  Criterion  in  Ethics  ? 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  strongly  complains  of  the  fre- 
quent instances  in  which  the  question:  What  is  the 
criterion  in  morality  ?  has  been  confounded  with  the 
question:  What  is  the  correct  theory  of  the  moral 
sentiment  ?  The  result  of  mingling  these  two  questions 
with  each  other  is  to  promote  the  fallacy,  that  the 
ethical  criterion  is  found  in  the  ethical  sentiment.  But 
he  himself  seems  to  give  countenance  to  this  fallacy, 
when  he  asserts  the  ' extraordinary  vacuity'  of  'all 
systems  which  found  moral  distinctions  or  sentiments 
solely  or  ultimately  upon  reason.'  It  appears  to  us 
thaj}  ethical  distinctions,  like  all  other  distinctions,  must 
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rest  ultimately  and  solely  upon  reason ;  while  ethical 
sentiments,  like  all  other  sentiments,  are  in  their  exercise 
perfectly  distinct  from  reason,  though  reason  may  both 
direct  and  investigate  them. 

A  similar  confusion  is  the  result  of  representing  the 
ethical  sentiment  as  an  element  in  our  motives,  and 
excluding  reason  from  all  direct  influence  upon  our 
motives.  Both  of  these  errors  are  found  in  the  dis- 
sertation of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  same  con- 
fusion or  ambiguity  lurks  in  the  phrase,  'Our  moral 
faculties  must  to  us  be  the  measure  of  all  moral  ex- 
cellence.' If  by  'moral  faculties'  be  meant  chiefly 
or  pre-eminently  the  ethical  sentiment,  that  senti- 
ment is  constituted  the  criterion.  If  by  moral 
faculties  be  meant  or  included  reason  or  judgment, 
then  the  statement  is  true;  but  it  is  imperfect;  for 
the  question  remains,  What  does  reason  tell  us  is  the 
criterion? 

The  theory  that  conscience  is  the  ethical  criterion 
has  been  adopted  by  many ;  by  some  directly,  and  by 
others  indirectly.  Conscience  is  regarded  by  such, 
either  as  a  simple  or  a  compound  faculty.  When  con- 
science is  regarded  as  a  simple  faculty,  it  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  ethical  sentiment.  When  conscience 
is  regarded  as  a  compound  faculty,  it  is  said  to  contain 
two  elements,  one  of  intelligence  or  reason,  and  one  of 
sentiment  or  emotion.  We  have  already  adduced  some 
considerations  to  show  that  this  intelligence  can  be 
none  other  than  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  mankind. 
When  it  is  asserted,  then,  that  conscience  is  the  criterion 
in  morals,  the  assertion  will  mean  one  of  these  three 
things :  1st,  That  intelligence  or  reason  predominates 
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over  and  guides  the  feeling  or  emotion,  and  is  in  reality 
the  judge;  2d,  That  feeling  or  emotion  (the  ethical 
sentiment)  leads  and  controls  the  reason  or  intelli- 
gence, and  is  in  fact  the  judge ;  or,  3d,  That  intelli- 
gence and  sentiment  coalesce  in  conscience  and  form  a 
new  faculty,  having  properties  distinct  from  those  of  its 
component  parts,  like  some  chemical  compounds,  and 
having,  therefore,  nothing  in  common  with  either  judg- 
ment or  feeling. 

This  third  view  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  articulately  announced  and  espoused  by  any 
party.  Its  very  complexity  must  prevent  its  reception, 
till  proof  be  adduced  of  its  truth.  It  is,  moreover,  vain 
to  assail  it  directly,  till  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  new  compound  faculty  be  described.  The  first  of 
the  above  three  views  is  one  in  which  we  substantially 
agree;  reason  must  teach  us  what  the  criterion  is,  and 
reason  may,  therefore,  though  with  no  small  laxity 
of  language,  be  called  the  criterion.  For  this  lax 
assertion  does  not  answer  the  question  before  us,  it  is 
only  like  a  sign-post  showing  the  road,  in  which  we 
may  hope  to  find  the  answer.  The  second  of  the  three 
views  is  identical  with  the  view  of  those  who  make 
conscience  a  simple  faculty,  and  who  contend  that  the 
ethical  sentiment  is  the  criterion. 

To  this  theory  several  weighty  ob- 

OBJECTIONS.        .  \  «         i 

jections  present  themselves,  of  which 
the  chief  are  these  two:  (1),  That  feeling  or  senti- 
ment cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  form  a  criterion ; 
and  (2),  That  the  manifestation  of  the  ethical  senti- 
ment presupposes  the  distinction  which  it  is  alleged 
to  explain. 
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1.  Feeling  or  sentiment  is  such  a 
Criterwn^  N°  variaMe  thing  that  it  is  no  criterion  at 
all.  If  men  differ  in  their  emotions  or 
tastes,  they  can  but  agree  to  differ.  But  when  they 
disagree  in  their  opinions  or  judgments,  truth  forms  a 
standard  to  which  they  may  appeal,  and  by  the  due 
exercise  of  their  understanding  their  differences  may  be 
reduced.  The  diversity  that  prevails  in  the  awards  of 
the  ethical  sentiment  of  mankind  is  notorious.  This 
diversity  presents  no  real  difficulty,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  sentiment  is  the  criterion  of  rectitude. 
On  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  discrepancies  in  the 
ethical  verdicts  of  the  human  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  many  subtle  and  laboured  explanations  of  them 
which  have  been  attempted,  are  altogether  insuperable. 
For  a  criterion  is  absolutely  worthless  unless  it  be 
unchangeably  fixed — everywhere  and  always  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  men 
differ  in  their  opinions,  and  consequently  in  their  feel- 
ings on  ethical  matters,  as  they  do  on  others.  Senti- 
ment is  guided  by  judgment,  and  judgment  errs.  But 
when  judgment  errs, -the  inference  is,  not  that  there  is 
no  standard,  but  only  that  the  standard  is  unknown  or 
disregarded.  For  eVery  error  of  judgment  can  be  recti- 
fied by  the  knowledge'of  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  ought 
to  be  sought  for,  and  may  be  found.  But  if  sentiment, 
and  not  reason,  be  the  judge  whose  sentence  is  final, 
then,  while  diversity  prevails,  or  while  harmony  of  senti-r 
ment  may  be  broken,  the  standard  is  not  only  unheeded 
or  unknown,  it  is  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

To  account  for  prevailing  diversity  among  the 
ethical  views  of  mankind,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
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ethical  sentiment  is  sometimes  overborne,  and  for  a 
season  disappears,  under  the  adverse  influence  of  vio- 
lent passion.  This  undeniable  fact  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ethical  sentiment  in 
the  human  bosom,  nor  does  it  prove  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ethical  standard  in  the  universe ;  but 
it  surely  proves  that  that  standard  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  sentiment. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  change 
fundamentally  in  the  ethical  sentiment,  although  it  be 
misled  by  ignorance  and  error.  This  liability  to  be 
misled  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  fundamental  change ;  but 
such  liability  quashes  the  claim  to  be  a  criterion,  for 
a  criterion  must  testify  against  the  erring,  and  not 
yield  itself  to  them. 

If  the  ethical  sentiment  of  one  individual  may  be 
misled  and  err,  pronouncing  blame  where  praise  is  due, 
or  praise  where  blame  is  due,  then  the  ethical  senti- 
ment of  two  men  may  be  also  misdirected,  and  so 
of  hundreds  and  of  thousands.  Hence  it  is  not  an 
impossible  event,  that  the  ethical  sentiment  of  the 
whole  human  race  may  be  perverted  and  depraved. 
This  supposition  is  less  appalling  to  the  mind,  than 
that  there  should  be  no  criterion  of  rectitude  at 
all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  one  of  a  fluctuating 
character. 

No  one  has  affirmed  that  the  ethical  sentiment  has 
an  inherent  power  to  resist  the  tendency  to  err,  or  to 
correct  its  false  verdicts.  If  this  affirmation  had  been 
made  by  any  writer,  the  theory  under  review  would 
have  assumed  a  totally  different  character.  Our  appeal 
to  reason  in  search  of  the  criterion,  implies  that  the 
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human  understanding  has  the  prerogative  of  being  able 
to  avoid  or  escape  from  error. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed  that  the  actual  errors  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  consequently  the  per- 
versions or  distortions  of  the  ethical  sentiment,  are  not 
universal  or  complete,  but  only  partial,  or  confined 
within  certain  limits.  For,  to  suppose  of  an  intelligent 
being  that  all  his  knowledge  is  erroneous, — that  every 
proposition  which  he  takes  to  be  true  is  false,  and  every 
proposition  which  he  takes  to  be  false  is  true, — is  to 
deprive  him  of  intelligence  altogether.  And,  therefore, 
if  it  were  found,  to  be  the  case  with  any  individual, 
that  everything  he  blamed  was  right,  and  everything 
he  praised  was  wrong,  how  could  it  be  affirmed  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  an  ethical  sentiment,  or  how  could 
he  be  held  to  be  responsible  ? 

Although  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  human  mind  does 
fall  into  many  errors,  and  the  ethical  sentiment  of  the 
race  is  consequently  misdirected  or  depraved,  still  these 
errors  do  not  form  perfect  darkness,  and  the  depravity  is 
not  absolutely  complete.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the 
errors  of  all  men  are  not  the  same  errors,  and  the  per- 
version of  the  ethical  sentiment  is  not  always  in  the  same 
direction.  Nay,  it  may  be  true  that  on  no  one  point  are 
aM  men  in  error,  and  no  one  perverted  ethical  verdict  is 
literally  universal.  And  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  fact, 
that  a  dissentient  or  erring  party  is  inconsistent  with 
himself,  and  each  dissident  is  condemned  by  other  dissi- 
dents. It  must  also  be  admitted  as  at  least  possible,  that 
*  the  rule  of  life,  drawn  from  the  practice  and  opinions 
of  mankind,  corrects  and  improves  itself  perpetually, 
till  at  last  it  determines  entirely  for  virtue,  and  excludes 
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all  kinds  and  degrees  of  vice.'    If  any  inference  follows 

from  these  considerations  more  clearly  than  another,  it 

is  this,  that  there  is  a  criterion  in  morals,  that  that 

criterion  is  not  the  ethical  sentiment,  but  that  it  is  to 

be  found  by  the  careful  exercise  of  our  understanding. 

2.  The  theory  which  finds  the  crite- 
The   Ethical  . " 

Sentiment  presup-  non  in  our  ethical  sentiment,  presup- 

poses  the  Crite-  p0ses  the  distinction  between  morality 
and  immorality,  which  it  is  alleged  to 
explain.  The  discussion  may  be  turned,  and  twisted, 
and  tortured  in  a  thousand  forms,  but  the  ultimatum 
is  always  and  only  this  vicious  circle:  the  ethical 
object  calls  forth  the  feeling,  and  the  feeling  creates 
the  ethical  object ;  what  is  right  we  praise,  and  what 
we  praise  is  right.  When  we  are  asked,  Why  do  you 
blame  a  man  ?  we  answer,  Because  he  is  wrong ;  and 
when  we  are  asked,  How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
wrong?  we  answer,  Because  we  blame  him. 

Hume,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  saw  this  fallacy, 
and  forcibly  exposed  it.  One  or  two  remarks  are 
necessary  to  explain  his  argument.  No  opinion  has 
been  perhaps  more  common  than  this,  that  the  vir- 
tuousness  of  an  action  depends  upon  the  motive  from 
which  it  springs,  and  the  virtuousness  of  the  motive 
depends  upon  its  respect  to  the  virtuousness  of  the 
action.  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  less  objec- 
tionable and  more  general  terms,  a  moral  agent  is  he 
who  has  a  supreme  love  to  morality.  Love  to  morality 
(or  respect  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  action)  is  not  the 
direct  function  of  the  ethical  sentiment ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  closely  dependent  upon  it,  and  is  generally  so 
regarded.     The  ethical  sentiment  is  certainly  not  love 
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of  virtue ;  but  the  virtue  at  which  we  acknowledge 
that  we  should  aim,  is  always  identical  with  the  virtue 
of  which  we  approve.  Hence  making  love  of  virtue, 
or  the  virtue  which  we  love,  the  criterion,  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  the  ethical  sentiment  the  criterion. 
Now  Hume  argued  thus :  i  It  is  a  plain  fallacy  to  say 
that  a  virtuous  motive  is  requisite  to  render  an  action 
honest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  regard  to  the 
honesty  is  the  motive  to  the  action.  We  can  never 
have  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  an  action  unless  the 
action  be  antecedently  virtuous.'  When  we  say  that  a 
moral  being  is  he  who  has  a  supreme  love  to  morality, 
we  say  nothing  till  we  know  what  morality  is.  To 
affirm  that  morality  is  that  which  moral  beings  love 
supremely,  is  only  to  ring  changes  upon  words. 

Dr.  Reid  has  laboured  at  some  length  to  refute  the 
above  argument  of  the  sceptic,  but  without  success.1 
In  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  makes  this  attempt, 
he  supposes  an  innocent  person  to  be  relieved  out  of 
great  distress,— first,  by  mice,  whose  action  is  of  course 
indifferent;  secondly,  by  a  fellow-man,  with  the  view 
of  maliciously  plunging  him  into  greater  distress; 
and  thirdly,  by  an  individual  who  does  it  from  '  real 
sympathy  and  humanity,'  respecting  whom,  it  is  added, 
1  he  did  what  his  heart  approved,  and  therefore  he  is 
approved  by  God  and  man.'  If  this  '  therefore'  be 
taken  strictly  and  logically,  the  theory  which  we  are 
examining  is  espoused;  but  it  is  simply  announced, 
not  vindicated.  The  language  now  quoted  amounts  to 
an  almost  unqualified  assertion,  that  whatever  a  man 
thinks  to  be  right  is  right ;  and  in  making  it,  Dr.  Reid 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  V.  ch.  iv. 
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must  have  forgotten  his  own  story  about  heretics  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  He  tells  us  that  when  these 
victims  of  persecution  were  condemned  to  be  burned, 
they  met  with  no  compassion  from  the  multitude, 
because  the  people  of  those  lands  had  been  success- 
fully taught  to  regard  compassion  for  heretics  as  a 
crime.  Dr.  Reid  abandons  this  theory  on  more  than 
one  occasion ;  indeed,  no  one  can  consistently  adhere 
to  it.  In  the  same  chapter  he  remarks:  4When  a 
man  exerts  his  active  power  well  or  ill,  there  is  a 
moral  goodness  or  turpitude  which  we  figuratively 
impute  to  the  action,  but  which  is  truly  and  properly 
imputable  to  the  man  only;  and  this  goodness  or 
turpitude  depends  very  much  upon  the  intention  of 
the  agent,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  action.'  Let 
the  reader  note  the  expression  very  much.  In  the 
former  case,  the  word  entirely  was  not  used,  but  was 
undoubtedly  implied.  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  depending  very  much,  and  depending  entirely, 
— a  difference  too  great  for  a  philosopher  to  overlook.1 
In  a  previous  part  of  the  chapter  already  referred 
to,  Reid  grapples  more  directly  with  the  difficulty. 
4  When  a  man  must  act,'  he  says,  c  and  has  no  longer 
time  to  deliberate,  he  ought  to  act  according  to  the 
light  of  his  conscience,  even  when  he  is  in  an  error. 
But  when  he  has  time  to  deliberate,  he  ought  surely  to 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  be  rightly  informed. 
When  he  has  done  so,  he  may  still  be  in  an  error; 
but  it  is  an  invincible  error,  and  cannot  justly  be  im- 

1  The  above  was  written  before  the  author  saw  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  note 
on  the  passage  in  question,  which  is  as  follows :  '  It  should  have  been  said, 
44  depends  altogether ; " '  p.  649. 
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puted  to  him  as  a  fault.'    Here  we  have  at  least  a 

clear  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have 

pointed  out ;  and  to  escape  from  it,  recourse  is  had  to 

what  is  called  the  theory  of  invincible,  otherwise  styled 

involuntary  error.     It  does  indeed  seem  strange  that 

an  ethical  agent,  after  the  due  use  of  all  available 

means,  should  yet  remain  in  error,  or  ignorance  of  such 

a  kind  as  to  involve  him  in  improper  conduct.     If  this 

representation  be  received  as  a  fact,  instead  of  being 

carelessly  adverted  to  by  the   way,  it   deserves  and 

demands  a  much  fuller  explanation  and  proof  than  it 

has  ever  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  philosophers. 

Let  this  theory  of  invincible  error  be  admitted,  and  we 

shall  lose  the  standard  and  criterion  of  truth  not  only 

in  ethics,   but   in   everything  else.     If  we   may  err 

involuntarily  and  invincibly  on  one  point,  why  not  on 

two,  why  not  on  all  ?    What,  it  must  be  asked,  are  the 

boundaries  of  involuntary  error  ?    No  one  has  attempted 

to  mark  them ;  and  if  the  attempt  were  made,  the 

conclusion  might  only  be  an  invincible  error. 

We  may  accept  Reid's  statement  of  the  question, 

if  his  language  be  fairly  interpreted :  i  What  are  the 

qualities  of  mind  which  produce,  in  the  disinterested 

observer,  the  feeling  of  approbation  or  the  contrary 

feeling?'    The  whole  argument  depends  upon  what  is 

meant  by  a  disinterested  observer.     If  this  language 

in  the  present  connection  do  not  mean  an  observer 

thoroughly  impartial,   and  consequently  unerring  on 

the  matter  immediately  in  hand,   then  there  is  no 

question  to  be  discussed,  because  there  is  no  truth  to 

be  found.    If  it  simply  mean  one  a  little  less  impartial 

than  some  of  his  neighbours,  but  yet  not  impartial  or 

2  M 
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disinterested  in  the  sense  we  have  assigned,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  in  many  ways,  and  such  is  no 
answer  at  all.  But  when  we  succeed  in  finding  and  deter- 
mining those  qualities  of  mind — those  characteristics 
of  an  ethical  agent  which  ought  to  call  forth  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  and  which  therefore  always 
will  call  them  forth  in  a  really  unbiassed  observer, 
that  is,  one  who  observes  things  as  they  are, — then  in 
individual  and  special  cases  of  every  sort  the  ethical 
sentiment  will  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  these  qualities, 
and  these  qualities  not  determined  by  aii  appeal  to 
the  ethical  sentiment. 

It  is  to  us  surprising  that  Dr.  Chalmers  should 
have  made  the  very  position  assailed  by  Hume  the 
foundation  of  the  ethical  system.  Nor  does  he,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  condescend  to  meet  Hume's  formidable 
objection;  nor  does  he  seriously  attempt  to  remove 
the  difficulty  which  is  so  palpably  on  the  surface  of 
the  question.  '  Whatever  cometh  not  of  a  sense  of 
duty,'  he  remarks,  i  hath  no  moral  character  in  itself 
and  no  moral  approbation  due  to  it.  The  action,  we 
have  already  said,  must  be  voluntary ;  but  it  must  be 
more,  else  there  is  no  distinction,  in  regard  to  charac- 
ter, between  one  voluntary  performance  and  another. 
Now,  the  specific  distinction  of  all  those  voluntary 
actions  which  are  virtuous  is,  that  they  are  done  be- 
cause the  performer  knows  them  to  be  virtuous,  and 
because  he  aims,  in  the  doing  of  them,  not  to  do  what 
he  inclines,  but  to  do  what  he  ought.'1  A  reference 
in  this  passage  to  '  the  rule  of  rectitude,'  of  which  he 
speaks  cursorily  elsewhere,  is  surely  required.    If  it  be 

Moral  Philosophy,  Chap.  v.  sec.  17. 
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implied  that  the  performer's  knowledge  of  the  virtuous- 
ness  of  his  action  is  infallible,  and  consequently  his 
knowledge  of  its  virtuousness  and  its  intrinsic  virtuousness 
are  really  the  same,  an  implication  so  important  should 
have  been  broadly  stated,  and  the  proof  of  its  accuracy 
adduced.  But  since  the  performer's  knowledge  of  the 
virtuousness  of  his  action  may  be  mistaken,  provision 
must  be  made  to  explain  such  a  case,  or  the  theory 
acknowledged  to  be  defective. 

Dr.  ThomaS  Brown  avowedly,  and  without  qualifi- 
cation, represents  the  ethical  sentiment  as  to  us  the 
sole  criterion  in  morals.  Our  vivid  approval  of  virtue 
is  with  him  the  predecessor  and  successor — the  parent 
and  the  child — of  virtue.  In  his  seventy-third  lecture 
he  says  :  '  It  is  this  irresistible  approvableness,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  word  to  express  briefly  the  relation  of  cer- 
tain actions  to  the  emotion  that  is  instantly  excited  by 
them,  which  constitutes  to  us,  who  consider  the  action, 
the  virtue  of  the  action  itself,  the  merit  of  him  who 
performed  it,  the  moral  obligation  on  him  to  have  per- 
formed it.'  The  only  effectual  barrier  against  a  flood 
of  scepticism  is  hereby  removed.  Brown  himself  does 
indeed  attempt  to  arrest  the  rush  of  its  desolating 
waters  in  the  eighty-second  lecture,  where  he  argues 
that  his  theory  of  ethics  does  not  lead  to  scepticism, 
because  equality,  like  justice,  is  a  relation,  not  a  thing. 

The  argument  amounts  to  this,  that  the  relation 
between  our  ethical  sentiment  and  ethical  objects  pre- 
sents as  solid  a  foundation  for  the  science  of  ethics,  as 
the  relation  which  exists  between  one  given  line  and 
another,  or  between  one  number  and  another,  presents 
for  the  science  of  mathematics.    The  parallel  would 
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hold  if  mathematical  science  were  based  solely  or 
directly  upon  the  relation  between  the  mathematician's 
mind  and  the  numbers  which  he  contemplates.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  science  of  numbers  is  directly  based 
upon  the  relations  between  numbers  themselves.  In 
like  manner  ethics,  if  it  is  to  be  a  science,  must 
directly  rest  not  upon  the  relation  between  the  mind 
of  the  ethical  student,  or  observer,  and  ethical  objects, 
but  upon  the  mutual  relations  between  ethical  objects 
themselves.  The  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  these  objects,  and  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  as  affording  the  only  ground 
on  which  we  can  expect  to  rear  the  fabric  of  scientific 
ethics. 

The  perception  or  knowledge  of  any  one  that  two 
triangles  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal,  is  not  the  criterion  of  their  equality. 
Their  equality  is  a  reality  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  attention,  or  choice,  or  knowledge  of  any  indi- 
vidual whatever.  In  the  same  way,  justice  is  not  a 
relation  between  the  judge  and  the  parties  before  him, 
but  a  relation  between  the  parties  themselves.  Jus- 
tice, therefore,  is  a  reality — a  fact — whether  there  be 
any  one  to  see  or  acknowledge  it  or  not.  If  our 
approval  of  justice  be  its  criterion,  without  that 
approval  its  reality  cannot  be  affirmed.  But  we 
cannot  approve  it  till  it  exists;  how,  then,  can  its 
existence  follow  our  approval  of  it?  Justice,  like 
equality,  is  a  relation  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  therefore  a  reality,  whoever  may  perceive  and 
approve,  or  whoever  may  fail  to  perceive  and  approve 
it.    The  mysticism  or  idealism  which  destroys  equality, 
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representing  it  as  a  mere  perception  or  idea  of  the 
mind,  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  mysticism  under 
whose  wand  justice  and  all  the  virtues  would  dis- 
appear, leaving  only  the  residuum  of  a  feeling  with 
its  protean  shapes.  On  this  principle,  what  unworthy 
action  may  not  be  justified?  From  this  principle, 
moreover,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  what  is 
right  in  one  may  be  wrong  in  another.  Brown  him- 
self seems  to  admit  (Lect.  lxxv.),  that  it  does  vindi- 
cate or  palliate  the  observance  of  '  the  most  frivolous 
rites  of  superstition.' 

On  this  point  many  theologians  have  fallen  into 
remarkable  inconsistencies.  On  one  page,  and  in  one 
breath,  conscience  is  represented  as  corrupted  and 
depraved  in  no  ordinary  degree :  language  is  scarcely 
able  to  express  the  darkness  and  deadness  of  its  con- 
dition. On  another  page,  and  in  another  breath,  con- 
science is  upheld  as  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong : 
to  act  according  to  conscience  is  the  perfection  of 
morality ;  and  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake,  whether 
it  be  well  or  ill  informed,  is  the  climax  of  heroic 
virtue. 

Some  other  solutions  of  the  great  problem  before 
us  have  been  at  different  times  proposed.  Malebranche 
sought  to  identify  virtue  and  order.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  virtue  forms  a  part  of  universal  order ;  but 
then  it  remains  to  show,  since  all  order  is  not  virtuous, 
what  is  characteristic  of  virtue,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  kinds  of  order.  A  similar  objection  applies 
to  the  proposal  of  Edwards  to  regard  virtue  as  love  of 
being.1    A  want  of  precision  is  found  in  Clarke's  asser- 

1  The  theory  that  seems  to  involve  that  lore  of  every  being  is  virtuous, 
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tion,  that  virtue  is  founded  on  the  relations  of  things. 
This  assertion  is,  we  think,  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
others  ;  but  then,  though  not  untenable,  it  is  certainly 
imperfect,  till  the  particular  relations  which  are  in- 
volved be  specified  and  described. 

Section  4.    What  is  the  Criterion  ? 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  this,  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  moral  and  an  immoral  being?  A 
careful  examination  of  these  two  kinds  of  agents  will 
enable  the  ordinary  understanding  of  humanity  to 
answer  the  question.  A  few  remarks  of  a  preliminary 
nature  may  yet  be  added  to  what  has  been  already 
advanced. 

1  Virtuous  feelings,'  it  has  been  said, 
r^S™^      ' are  certainly  not  just  reasonings.'    This 
is  so  far  true,  for  there  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  desire  and  intelligence.    But  feel- 
ings, as  we  have  shown,  are  not  virtuous  in  themselves, 
only  normal  or  abnormal.    And  no  one  surely  will  con- 
tend that  either  the  practice  or  theory  of  virtue  is 
apart  from,  and  totally  independent  of,  just  reasonings. 
Again,  it  has  been  said,  'Evil  passions  are  not  mis- 
taken judgments.'    We  admit  that  evil  passions  can- 
not be   correctly  described  as  mistaken  judgments. 
But  if  the  gratification  of  an  evil  passion  does   not 
involve  a  mistaken  judgment,  then  the  criterion  in 
morals  has  no  connection  with  truth,  and  intelligence 
has  no  relation  to  responsibility. 

and  that  all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  love,  requires  a  fuller  explication  than 
it  has  yet  received. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  adopted  by  Lowman, 
that  '  morality  is  the  practice  of  reason,'  is  so  indefinite 
as  to  be  all  but  worthless.  If  it  mean,  that  in  acting 
virtuously,  we  act  from  the  dictates  of  reason  alone — 
a  position  which  has  been  maintained  by  some — it  is 
not  less  erroneous  than  the  converse  proposition,  which 
has  also  found  advocates,  that  in  acting  virtuously, 
reason  has  no  direct  influence  among  our  motives. 
That  the  practice  of  an  ethical  agent  which  is  agree- 
able to  reason,  or,  more  accurately,  the  ethical  agent 
whose  practice  is  agreeable  to  reason,  is  moral  or 
virtuous,  seems  to  us  to  be  both  a  true  and  important 
statement. 

In  his  remarks  on  Samuel  Clarke,  Mackintosh  ob- 
serves :  c  As  soon  as  he  had  said  "  a  wicked  act  was 
as  absurd  as  an  attempt  to  take  away  the  properties 
of  a  figure,"  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  principles 
which  led  logically  to  such  a  conclusion  were  untrue. 
As  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  three  and  three  cease 
to  be  six,  it  ought,  on  his  principles,  to  be  impossible 
to  do  a  wicked  act.'  To  call  a  wicked  act  an  absurdity, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  more,  or  as  if  this  were  its  only 
or  chief  characteristic,  is  not  more  incorrect  than  to 
deny  that  it  involves  an  absurdity.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  to  make  three  and  three  cease  to  be  six ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  affirm,  if  not  directly, 
certainly  indirectly,  that  three  and  three  are  not  six. 
Multitudes  of  men  are  acting  every  day  as  absurdly  as 
if  they  said  one  and  one  are  not  two.  An  extrava- 
gance quite  equal  to  this  is  involved  in  every  act  of 
vice  and  crime.  What  less  can  be  said  of  the  man 
who  prefers  the  base  to  the  noble,  or  the  inferior  to 
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the  superior  good ;  as  the  praise  of  men  to  the  favour 
of  God?  Is  it  not  a  folly  amounting  to  an  absurdity, 
to  gain  a  present  small  advantage  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  same  kind  which  is  future  and  greater — as  for 
example  to  forfeit  an  incorruptible  inheritance  by  grasp- 
ing at  one  that  is  corruptible  ? 

Reason  cannot  by  any  means  become  a  substitute 
for  desire;   but  neither  can  desire  or  feeling,  apart 
from  reason,  become  a  trustworthy  guide  or  an  autho- 
ritative judge.      It  is  therefore   inaccurate  to  affirm 
that  'desire  supplies  the  defects  of  reason,'  or  that 
'reason,  if  it  were  perfect,  would  lead  us  to  desire 
power  and  knowledge.'     Desire  and  reason  are  sepa- 
rate and  independent  portions  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  neither  can  supersede  the  other.     There  is, 
we  believe,  a  great  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
due  exercise  of  our  understanding  promotes  the  normal 
and  full  development  of  our  desires,  as  the  due  employ- 
ment or  gratification  of  our  desires  promotes  the  full 
development  of  our  understanding.    But  though  reason 
may  teach  us  to  regulate,  it  cannot  create  desire ;  and 
though   desire  can  call  reason   into  exercise,  it  can 
neither  enlighten  nor  enlarge  it.     Although  we  may 
be  'voluntary  agents  long  before  we  have  the  use  of 
reason,'  in  which  case  we  are  not  above  the  level  of 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  we  are  certainly  not  responsible 
agents  till  we  have  the  use  of  reason.     The  limits  of 
our  responsibility  must  depend  upon  the  limits  of  our 
intelligence. 

There  is  an  obvious  distinction  in  practical  life 
between  acting  from  reason  and  acting  from  passion. 
To  act  from  reason  is  to  regulate  our  actions  or  the 
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gratification  of  our  desires  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  to  act  from  passion  is  to  gratify  desire  irrespective 
of  the  principles  of  our  understanding.  It  is  too  often 
a  fact  that  men  act  without  exercising  their  judg- 
ment ;  but  since  we  have  received  intelligence  to  teach 
us  how  to  act,  to  proceed  to  action  without  consult- 
ing our  appointed  and  legitimate  guide,  is  to  incur  just 
censure. 

Dr.  Reid  observes  that  the  object  of  ethics  is  to 
determine  the  relations  between  ethical  agents  and 
their  actions.1  This  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth ; 
and  to  take  it  for  the  whole  will  tend  to  make  every 
man's  opinion  a  criterion  to  himself, — in  other  words, 
to  assert  that  whatever  a  man  thinks  to  be  right  is 
right.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says  :  *  The  ancients  rightly 
founded  the  tcdkov  or  honestum,  on  the  irpen-ov  or 
decorum ;  that  is,  they  considered  an  action  to  be 
virtuous  which  was  performed  in  harmony  with  the 
relations  necessary  and  accidental  of  the  agent.'2  The 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into  an  investigation  of 
these  relations.  They  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two 
sets,  one  of  which  has  been  specified  by  Reid  in  the 
above  language ;  and  the  other  consists  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  ethical  agent  and  the  objects  of  his 
desires. 

Hume  somewhere  contends  that  inanimate  objects 
may  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relations  which  are 
observed  in  responsible  beings.  If  this  mean  that  the 
relation  between  one  ethical  agent  and  another  is  the 
same  as  between  one  inert  body  and   another,   the 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  V.  chap.  vii. ;  Collected  Writings,  p,  677. 

2  Ibid.  p.  589,  a.  note. 
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statement  needs  no  refutation.  And  if  it  means  that^ 
when  an  ethical  being  is  related  to  an  inert  body,  the 
two  poles  of  that  relationship  are  identical,  the  asser- 
tion needs  as  little  refutation.  For  the  relation  of  the 
inert  body  to  the  ethical  being  is  surely  not  the  same 
as  the  relation  of  the  ethical  being  to  the  inert  body. 
If  it  were  so,  to  say  that  a  man  is  the  owner  of  a  house, 
would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  the  house  is  the 
owner  of  the  man. 

To  discover  the  difference,  then,  be- 

RELAnoNs^  °F  *ween  a  moral  an(*  an  immoral  being, 
we  have  to  examine  two  sets  of  relations, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  relations  between  an  ethical 
agent  and  the  objects  of  his  desires.  These  relations 
have  been  already  examined  in  our  remarks  upon  the 
desires  and  actions  of  responsible  beings.  We  have 
found  that,  when  the  relation  between  the  agent  and 
the  object  is  one  of  agreement, — when  they  are  from 
their  very  nature  suitable  to  each  other, — the  desires 
and  consequent  actions  may  be  called  normal.  But 
when  this  relation  is  one  of  disagreement, — when  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  things  Jhemselves,  or  in  the 
time  or  the  circumstances,  some  incongruity  and  un- 
fitness between  the  agent  and  the  object  of  his  desire, 
— then  his  desire  and  the  action  which  gratifies  it  are 
abnormal.  There  is  an  inherent  and  obvious  incon- 
gruity and  unsuitableness,  patent  to  an  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, in  taking  what  belongs  to  another,  and 
without  his  consent  appropriating  it  to  one's  self. 
There  is  a  similar  want  of  harmony  in  a  man's  telling 
his  neighbour  as  truth  what  he  knows  is  false,  or  what 
he  does  not  know  to  be  true.    It  is  this  dislocation  and 
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jarring  of  existences  which  explains  some  of  the  misery 
attendant  upon  vice. 

It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  the  pleasure  fol- 
lowing some  actions,  and  the  pain  following  others, 
bring  this  distinction  of  actions  under  our  observation, 
and  quicken  our  attention  towards  it  from  time  to 
time.  Our  personal  experience  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment from  the  earliest  age,  may  be  the  occasion  on 
which  the  distinction  is  developed  before  us,  and  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
Dr.  AUiot,  that  even  a  child  is  led  c  to  esteem  some 
actions  as  good,  because  they  procure  him  good,  and 
certain  other  actions  as  evil,  because  they  are  followed 
by  evil.'1  A  child  cannot,  and  does  not,  learo  the 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  actions  in  this  easy, 
artless  way.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  by  what  is  to  him 
a  severer  exercise  of  intelligence  that  he  obtains  a 
conception  of  this  distinction.  The  good  actions  of  a 
child  do  not  always  procure  him  good,— that  is,  ex- 
ternal good, — which  he  immediately  experiences  and 
appreciates ;  certainly  his  best  actions  do  not.  His 
evil  actions  generally  bring  him  good  or  enjoyment  of 
some  sensible  sort ;  and  if,  by  and  by,  evil  supervene, 
he  has  then  to  balance  the  one  against  the  other.  In 
striking  this  balance  in  his  infant  mind,  if  he  be  not 
instructed  to  refer  to  some  other  standard  than  the 
rule  of  profit  and  loss,  of  pain  and  pleasure,  such 
as  he  immediately  experiences,  his  education  is  worse 
than  neglected. 

How  is  it,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  man  learns 
the  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal  desires 

1  Psychology  and  Theology,  Lee  VI.  p.  232. 
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and  actions?  The  direct  means  of  obtaining  this 
knowledge  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  comparing 
the  nature  of  the  desiring  agent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
desired  object.  In  some  instances  the  distinction  is  in 
this  way  palpable  even  to  a  child.  A  young  child 
sees  a  propriety  or  fitness  in  loving  his  parents,  and 
can  perceive  or  feel  the  incongruity  of  quarrelling  with 
his  brothers  or  sisters.  All  men  can  appreciate  the 
inherent  suitableness  and  beauty  of  benevolence. 

There  are  other  two  ways  in  which  this  distinction 
is  often  learned ;  but  they  are  both  indirect,  and  pre- 
suppose the  former.  We  may  infer  the  normality  or 
abnormality  of  a  desire  and  action  from  experience. 
When  we  find  that  the  consequences  of  an  action  are 
generally  and  decidedly  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous, we  are  in  little  doubt  as  to  its  character. 
This  means,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  sufficient  of 
itself  to  decide  moral  questions.  Our  observations 
are  so  limited  both  in  space  and  time,  and  the  results 
of  actions  are  so  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  form 
in  the  present  life  such  a  mingled  web  of  good  and 
evil,  that  no  wise  man  feels  comfortable  in  being  left 
to  determine  a  point  of  duty  by  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perience alone.  There  is  a  class  of  questions,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  political  economy,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  moral  questions  by  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  their  solution  is  to  be  found  by  observation 
and  experience.  But  every  one  perceives  the  difference 
between  these  and  questions  of  morality. 

Expediency  may  be  distinguished  from  principle  in 
the  following  manner.  The  man  of  expediency  is  he 
who  is  determined  mainly  by  the  current  of  events, 
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and  has  no  higher  guide  than  prudential  maxims 
gleaned  from  observation.  As  the  result  of  this,  his 
conduct  during  a  lengthened  life-time  will  most  likely 
be  vacillating  and  inconsistent,  while  his  policy  in 
great  emergencies  will  not  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  man  of  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  who 
understands,  and  believes,  and  carries  out  into  practice 
those  great  truths  which,  depending  on  the  unalterable 
relations  of  beings  and  things  to  one  another,  are 
equally  applicable  to  every  change.  Adherence,  not 
to  conventional  rules,  but  to  eternal  and  universal 
principles,  will  alone  save  a  man  from  contradicting 
himself  during  a  long  career,  and  enable  him,  in  the 
crisis  of  his  own  or  his  country's  history,  to  steer  the 
vessel  entrusted  to  his  guidance  safely  and  honourably 
over  a  boisterous  sea.  Experience,  then,  though  useful, 
is  rarely  of  itself  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  normal  and  abnormal  in  desires  and 
actions. 

The  other  indirect  means  by  which  man  becomes 
acquainted  with  this  distinction,  is  the  teaching  of 
competent  authority.  A  child  may  learn  it  implicitly 
and  legitimately  from  his  parents,  and  a  man  may  so 
learn  it  from  his  Maker.  When  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  Most  High  has  promulgated  a  law,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  that  law  is  good  and  righteous. 
And  we  may  reasonably  enough  believe  in  the  right- 
eousness of  those  details,  whose  inherent  rectitude  we 
may  be  unable  to  perceive. 

But  the  second  set  of  relations  which 

r^jiws  SET  °F  we  ^ave  to  examiner  m  order  to  answer 
the  question  before  us,  are  those  which 
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exist  between  the  agent  himself  and  his  actions  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  nature  of  his  volitions.  Every  action 
is,  of  course,  preceded  by  a  volition ;  and  every  voli- 
tion is  preceded  both  by  a  desire  and  a  belief  in  the 
ethical  agent  respecting  the  character  of  the  desire. 
Now,  since  both  the  desire  and  the  belief  may  be 
either  normal  or  abnormal,  it  follows,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  volitions  of  ethical  beings  are  of  four 
sorts.  When  a  normal  desire  is  gratified,  the  agent 
knowing  and  believing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  the  volition 
is  normal.  When  a  desire  is  gratified,  the  agent  be- 
lieving it  to  be  abnormal,  the  volition  is  abnormal, 
and  directly  so.  This  may  happen  in  two  ways,  both 
when  the  desire  is  normal  and  when  it  is  abnormal  ; 
for,  in  either  case,  if  the  agent  gratify  his  desire  while 
believing  it  to  be  improper,  he  is  clearly  chargeable 
with  guilt.  Lastly,  if  the  desire  be  abnormal,  and  the 
agent  believes  it  to  be  normal,  his  volition  is  indirectly 
abnormal. 

This  statement  assumes  it  to  be  a 
J™NAGAINSTfact,  that  the  will  of  a  responsible  being 
does  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  understanding  in  gratifying  his  desires,  and  also 
that  in  this  neglect  to  obey  the  voice  of  reason  lies  the 
essence  of  guilt.  This  fact  has  been  controverted, 
and,  in  elucidation  of  it,  an  appeal  may  be  made  both 
to  the  experience  of  mankind  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

First,  As  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  It  is  easy 
to  produce  examples  to  show  that  the  above  affirma- 
tion is  not  new,  nor  confined  to  one  school  of  philo- 
sophy.    Reid  remarks :  i  In  this  conflict  between  the 
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dictates  of  reason  and  the  blind  impulse  of  passion, 
we  must  voluntarily  determine.  When  we  take  part 
with  our  reason,  though  in  opposition  to  passion,  we 
approve  of  our  own  conduct.  What  we  call  a  fault  of 
ignorance  is  always  owing  to  the  want  of  due  delibera- 
tion.' *  Locke  says :  '  This  yet  is  certain,  that  morality, 
established  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  deter- 
mine the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider ;  and 
he  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  infinite  happiness  and  misery, 
must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not  making  that  use 
of  his  understanding  he  should.'3  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
observes :  '  A  nation,  as  much  as  an  individual,  and 
sometimes  more,  may  not  only  mistake  its  interest, 
but,  perceiving  it  clearly,  may  prefer  the  gratification 
of  a  strong  passion  to  it.'8  Chalybaus  remarks:  'The 
relation  to  which  in  general  we  have  to  attend  in 
ethics,  is  that  of  the  accordance  between  the  will  and 
the  judgment  in  one  and  the  same  rational  being.  A 
person  may  either  assert  by  the  will  what  he  repudiates 
by  the  judgment,  or  he  may  neglect  by  the  will  what 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself  by  the  judgment;  or, 
lastly,  his  volition  and  judgment  may  be  in  accordance. 
It  is  this  harmony  which  immediately  calls  forth  moral 
approbation.'4 

Secondly,  As  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
principles  involved  in  it,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what 
other  way  can  it  be  affirmed  that  guilt  is  contracted  ? 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap,  iii.  p.  539. 

2  Essay,  Book  II.  chap.  xxi.  §  70. 

s  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.,  seventh  edition,  p.  385. 
4  Historical  Development  of  Spec.  Philos.,  translated  by  Edersheim 
(Edinburgh,  1854),  p.  168. 
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It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  men  gratify  their 
desires,  notwithstanding  the  warning  and  prohibition 
of  their  understanding  that  these  desires  are  improper, 
and  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  guilt  is  thus 
incurred.  In  what  other  way  may  an  offence  be  com- 
mitted ?  And,  to  give  precision  to  the  question,  let  it 
refer  to  the  guilty  action  which  shall  be  first  committed 
by  an  ethical  agent.  The  results  of  an  individual's  guilt 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  offspring,  in  the  case  of  a 
race  of  ethical  beings  such  as  men,  must  hereafter  be 
considered ;  meanwhile  the  admission  of  these  results 
into  our  consideration  would  only  complicate  and  con- 
fuse the  question. 

An  ethical  being,  before  he  has  transgressed  in  any 
way,  and  while  yet  in  the  state  in  which  he  must  be 
supposed  to  be  when  created  by  God,  is  virtuous  or 
moral.  How,  then,  can  he  fall  from  that  pure  and 
happy  state  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  desire  which  he 
gratifies  is  evil,  and  that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
gratify  it  ?  Then,  what  will  follow  ?  Since  God  gave 
him  that  desire,  and  that  desire  is  as  God  made  it, 
God,  and  not  he,  will,  on  this  supposition,  be  chargeable 
with  the  guilt.  Shall  we  say  that  the  desire  is  evil, 
and  that  he  gratifies  it  believing  it  to  be  good  ?  This 
would  involve  a  heavier  charge  against  the  Deity,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  Him  as  bestowing  not  only  an 
evil  desire,  but  an  erroneous  belief  regarding  it.  We 
therefore  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  first  guilt  of  an  ethical  being  consists  in  gratifying  an 
irregular  or  abnormal  desire,  while  he  knows  that  it  is  such, 
and  has  power  to  refrain  from  the  gratification. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate,  or  describe 
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with  some  degree  of  precision,  what  constitutes  the 
first  transgression  of  a  responsible  being,  the  important 
question  demands  consideration,  Does  this  first  offence 
of  itself  transform  the  moral  into  an  immoral  agent  ? 
When  a  responsible  agent,  in  ministering  to  his  desires, 
disregards  in  one  instance  the  voice  of  his  understand- 
ing, does  he  thereby  immediately  forfeit  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  virtue,  and  plunge  into  the  shame  and 
ruin  of  vice  ?  Is  the  line  between  the  moral  and 
immoral  being  straight,  and  sharp,  and  well-defined, 
and  is  it  certainly  and  woefully  crossed  by  one,  even 
the  first  guilty  action?  These  questions  can  be 
answered  only  in-  the  affirmative.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  one  offence  does  not  carry  the  offender  clearly 
and  completely  across  the  line  that  separates  virtue 
and  vice,  obedience  and  disobedience,  right  and  wrong, 
royalty  and  rebellion,  and  practically  that  line  will  be 
obliterated  altogether. 

If  one  offence  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  ethical 
agent  across  the  boundary  line  and  change  his  cha- 
racter, how  many,  it  may  be  asked,  are  required  to  do 
so  ?  Will  any  one  advocate  a  sliding  scale  of  morality, 
and  contend  that  the  number  of  offences  necessary  for 
this  issue  alters  from  time  to  time  to  suit  varying  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  who  has  transgressed  once  may  be 
associated  with  him  who  has  transgressed  a  thousand 
times ;  but  not  with  him  who  has  not  transgressed  at  all. 
The  principle  that  one  misdeed  makes  a  responsible 
being  immoral  or  wicked,  pervades  the  common  senti- 
ments of  mankind,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  human, 
as  well  as  divine  laws.  One  lie,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, makes  a  man  a  liar ;  one  act  of  rebellion  con- 
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stitutes  a  rebel  in  the  judgment  of  every  king;  and 
one  deed  of  murder  makes  the  doer  a  murderer  in  every 
code  of  laws  under  heaven. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion, 
^^^     GENT   that  one  abnormal  volition,  or  one  guilty 

DEFINED.  #  l  V         J 

action  as  above  described,  constitutes  an 
ethical  being  immoral;  or,  conversely,  he  only  is  a  moral 
or  virtuous  agent  all  whose  volitions  are  normal,  or 
who  has  never  committed  a  transgression. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 
ethical  agent  to  be  created  in  the  possession  of  abnor- 
mal beliefs,  or  with  an  inevitable  liability  to  form  them. 
Such  a  supposition*  would  be  little  short  of  a  libel  upon 
the  Most  High.  The  attention  of  the  reader  has  also 
been  called  to  the  distinction  between  ignorance  and 
error,  unbelief  and  disbelief,  no  knowledge  and  mis- 
taken knowledge,  no  belief  and  a  wrong  belief.  This 
distinction  is  of  the  greatest  moment ;  for  no  difference 
can  be  wider  than  that  which  exists  between  two  men, 
both  of  whom  do  not  know  a  certain  thing,  while  the 
one  knows  that  he  does  not  know  it,  and  the  other 
thinks  that  he  does.  While  the  moral  agent,  then,  is 
always  free  from  abnormal  beliefs,  he  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances,  in  very  great  ignorance.  And 
now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  and  why  transgression 
may  bring  the  immoral  agent  into  error,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  abnormal  beliefs. 

The  immoral  being  has,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  neglected 
and  set  aside  the  dictate  of  his  understanding ;  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  his  understanding 
itself  should  be  perverted,  as  the  consequence  and 
penalty  of  his  offence     As  this  is  not  an  unlikely  retri- 
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bution,  neither  can  it  be  complained  of  as  unjust.  If 
the  will  of  any  one,  who  is  endowed  with  the  awful 
power  of  disobeying  truth  even  when  his  mind  per- 
ceives it,  actually  so  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  his  power, 
how  much  more  is  it  likely  that  the  same  will  may 
have,  and  exercise,  the  power  of  misleading  the  mind  ^ 
in  searching  for  truth  I  In  this  search,  the  will  has 
the  power  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  individual 
when  and  where  it  pleases.  The  will,  therefore,  which 
has  trampled  upon  truth,  may  readily  succeed  in  con- 
cealing and  distorting  truth.  The  person  who  has 
yielded  to  desire,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  his 
judgment,  is  the  very  person  who  may  be  expected  to 
examine  a  question  disingenuously,  and  consequently 
adopt  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

It  will  be  asked  again,  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
involuntary  or  invincible  error?  Let  us  then  consider 
what  is  meant  by  error  that  is  invincible  and  involun- 
tary. It  is  generally  taken  to  mean  something  like  this : 
an  ethical  agent  who  strives  to  his  utmost  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  some  truth,  may  nevertheless  miss 
this  truth,  or  rather  mistake  error  for  truth.  He  may 
therefore  act  upon  error,  and  consequently  do  some- 
thing wrong ;  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called 
wrong,  for  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  having 
done  all  he  could  to  avoid  it.  This  surely  is  at  best 
but  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  explanation.  An 
intelligent  responsible  being  does  evil,  but  he  is  not 
to  be  censured !  Before  adopting  such  an  anomalous 
position,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  point  a  little 
more  maturely. 

Keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  ignorance 
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and  abnormal  knowledge,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  truths  which  a  created  intelligence, 
even  the  highest,  may  not,  know,  and  may  seek  after 
without  success.  But  we  have  now  to  do  only  with 
that  amount  of  true  knowledge  which  is  indispensable 
to  an  ethical  being  to  enable  him  to  direct  his  conduct 
aright.  When  this  knowledge  is  defective  or  distorted, 
how  can  we  escape  the  inference  that  the  agent  him- 
self, or  his  Maker,  is  censurable  ?  Even  admitting  that 
he  should  start  in  his  career  destitute  of  some  portion 
of  this  knowledge,  not  immediately  required,  can  it  be 
imagined  that,  after  making  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  complete  this  necessary  knowledge,  he  should  fail 
to  do  so  before  the  time  of  need  arrives  ?  If  ethical 
beings  may  thus  inevitably  and  unknowingly  come 
short  of  their  duty,  and  while  wishing  and  labouring 
to  do  right,  shall  yet  do  wrong,  it  is  a  sad  misfortune 
to  be  endowed  with  responsibility. 

Error  is  said  to  be  invincible  only  when  all  avail- 
able means  have  been  used,  and  used  in  vain,  for  its 
removal.  But  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  all  avail- 
able means  ?  Does  it  include  all  means  available  only 
within  some  limited  time,  or  all  means  available  froto 
the  beginning  of  the  agent's  responsibility  ?  If  the 
former  interpretation  be  given  to  the  phrase,  the  case 
is  unfairly  stated.  For,  however  long  the  period  as- 
signed may  be,  if  all  available  means  were  not  em- 
ployed before  that  period  began,  the  error  may  still 
be  the  result  of  negligence.  If,  for  example,  an  indi- 
vidual uses  all  possible  means  for  so  long  a  time  as  ten 
or  twenty  years,  it  is  far  from  being  unlikely  that  the 
carelessness  and  vice  of  his  youth  may,  even  after  the 
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lapse  of  half  a  century,  and  notwithstanding  his  more 
recent  efforts,  involve  him  in  some  degree  of  mental 
darkness  or  intellectual  aberration. 

In  discussing  this  point,  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  human  family  cannot  be  overlooked.  We  refer 
to  the  fact,  that  the  ethical  condition  of  every  man  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  conduct  not  only  of  his  im- 
mediate but  also  of  his  remote  progenitors.  It  were 
obviously  rash  to  affirm,  that  if  a  member  of  the  human 
family  were  now  to  use,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his 
personal  intelligence  and  responsibility,  all  available 
means,  he  would  preserve  himself  from  all  erroneous 
knowledge.  For  when  erroneous  opinions  are  multi- 
plied and  intensified,  as  they  are  among  men,  those 
who  are  born  and  educated  amongst  them  will  find  it 
anything  but  an  easy  task  to  extricate  their  minds 
from  error's  tangled  meshes,  or  preserve  themselves 
from  its  seductive  fascinations.  But  if  a  man's  erro- 
neous judgment  be  the  consequence  of  his  father's 
folly,  although  it  be  allowed  to  be  to  the  man  himself, 
personally,  involuntary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of 
culpable  folly  in  a  responsible  being,  it  cannot  in  any 
proper  ethical  sense  be  so  designated ;  much  less  can 
it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  invincible. 

The  preceding  views  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  sentiment  which  we  have  endeavoured  elsewhere 
to  explain  and  enforce,  namely,  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  man  does  deliberately  and  ingenuously 
examine  a  point  before  making  up  his  mind,  faith- 
fully carrying  out  his  resolution  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment till  the  full  light  of  truth  beams  upon  his  soul, 
he  will  not  err.    It  seems  as  if  it  were  not  possible  for 
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men  to  act  in  this  way  in  regard  to  every  matter  on 
which  they  are  called  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  But 
they  ought  at  least  to  act  in  this  way  in  every  case 
in  which  they  solemnly  profess  to  do  so.  And  they 
could  much  more  frequently  pursue  this  manly  and 
honest  course,  than  they  think  they  can,  if  self- 
interest  and  sloth  were  less  predominant. 

The  difficulty — and  it  is  a  serious  one  —  here 
occurs :  Can  that  transgression,  into  which  a  man  is 
led  by  his  connection  with  his  forefathers,  be  imputed 
to  him  for  guilt?  We  are  not  called  to  discuss  this 
difficulty  now.  Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  are 
the  undoubted  facts  of  the  case.  Children  are  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  consequences  of  their  parents' 
guilt.  Among  these  consequences,  one  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  abnormal  beliefs.  Every  instance  of  erroneous 
belief  or  abnormal  knowledge  is,  therefore,  voluntary 
and  culpable.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
abnormal  belief  can  in  no  instance  be  directly  or  im- 
mediately voluntary ;  but  inasmuch  #s  it  is  invariably 
the  result  of  transgression,  it  is  voluntary  indirectly. 
This  designation  applies  equally  to  the  abnormal  belief 
which  is  the  consequence  of  our  own  guilt,  and  that 
which  is  the  consequence  of  the  guilt  of  our  progeni- 
tors, with  whose  ethical  condition  ours  is  so  strangely 
blended. 

A  moral  agent,  then,  is  one  whose 
Aim'of  LiftT^  actions  are  aU  normal,  and  who  believes 
that  they  are.  But  what  is  plainly  im- 
plied in  the  belief  that  our  actions  are  normal  ?  Is  it 
not  implied  that  these  actions  are  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God,  who  made  us  such  as  we  are,  and  who  made 
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all  things  around  us  such  as  they  are  ?  Since  a  normal 
action  is  one  in  harmony  with  the  relations  subsisting 
between  us  and  the  objects  of  God's  creation,  it  surely 
is  one  in  harmony  also  with  the  will  of  the  great 
Creator. 

Again,  if  creation  be  not  worse  than  vain,  if  life  be 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  if  intelligence  and  responsi- 
bility be  not  a  cruel  mockery  and  delusion,  the  endless 
results  of  a  normal  action  will  be  more  advantageous 
than  prejudicial,  and  the  endless  results  of  an  abnor- 
mal action  will  be  more  prejudicial  than  advantageous. 
And  if  there  be  ought  like  impartiality  and  exactness 
in  measuring  out  through  interminable  ages  the  re- 
wards of  virtue  and  the  penalties  of  vice,  how  can  such 
a  result  be  conceived  of,  except  as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Most  High,  with  His  almighty  power,  un- 
erring wisdom,  and  undeviating  rectitude  ? 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  a  moral  agent,  without 
any  marvellous  stretch  of  his  understanding,  but  in 
the  ordinary  and  easy  use  of  it,  while  believing  that  his 
actions  are  normal,  believes  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  also  conducive  to  his  own 
welfare.  This  triple  faith  constitutes  the  ultimate  aim 
of  a  moral  being.  He  cherishes  a  settled  and  resolute 
purpose  to  do  those,  things,  all  such  and  only  such,  as 
are  right  in  themselves,  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  con- 
ducive to  his  own  happiness.  This  ultimate  aim  is 
found  attaching  itself,  implicitly  at  least,  to  every 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  present 
to  the  mind,  immediately  and  broadly,  among  all  the 
details  of  ordinary  life.  But  in  the  season  of  repose, 
the  hour  of  meditation,  or  the  anxious  moments  of 
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deliberation  and  suspense,  it  will  be  distinctly  and 
vividly  realized,  as  alone  affording  ground  of  confi- 
dence, guidance,  and  peace. 

The  three  elements  which,  by  their  harmonious 
union,  form  this  ultimate  purpose  of  a  virtuous  being, 
will  hold  certain  relations  to  each  other.  Which  of 
these,  it  may  be  asked,  affords  the  best  or  readiest 
direction  in  the  difficulties  of  life  ?  Certainly  not  the 
third ;  for  few  have  asserted  that  the  advantageous 
results  of  virtue  form  a  reliable  guide  in  practice.  But 
what  is  the  precise  reason  of  this,  since  it  is  a  fact 
that  utility,  though  not  the  criterion  in  ethics,  affords 
a  sure  test  by  which  to  discriminate  virtue  and  vice  ? 
The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  application  of  this  test. 
Who  indeed  can  apply  it,  impartially  and  satisfactorily, 
but  He  who  knows  all  the  results  of  every  action, — 
the  Omniscient  One  Himself?1  Ifence  the  utility  of 
virtue,  when  practically  resorted  to  by  men  as  the 
director  of  their  life,  is  soon  found  to  be  untrust- 
worthy and  treacherous.  The  most  skilful  advocates 
of  the  utilitarian  theory  admit,  that  though  the  calcula- 
tion of  consequences  often  affords  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  morality,  it  frequently  fails  even  to  supply 
this  presumption,  while  in  the  most  propitious  circum- 
stances it  can  do  no  more. 

In  seeking  practical  direction,  then,  the  moral 
agent  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  his  own  understand- 
ing in  distinguishing  between  normal  and  abnormal 
desires  and  actions,  and  to  any  manifestations  that 

1  It  requires  time  to  develop  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
Omniscience  to  foresee  them.  Man,  therefore,  needs  a  criterion  or  guide, 
which  his  finite  mind  can  understand  and  apply,  while  yet  the  results  of 
his  conduct  are  hidden  from  him  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 
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may  be  given  him  of  the  will  of  God.  There  may  he 
some  kinds  of  intelligent  beings,  whose  own  under- 
standing may  be  amply  sufficient  to  serve  this  purpose. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  ease  with  mankind,  what  might 
have  been  expected,  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
has  been  realized  in  fact.  We  have  been  furnished 
with  a  written  revelation,  by  which  our  understand- 
ing is  aided,  and  our  knowledge  of  morality  completed. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  only  way  in  which  an  ethical  being 
can  certainly  know  what  is  normal  or  right  in  action,  is  by 
the  use  of  his  understanding  in  examining  the  nature  of 
himself  and  the  objects  of  his  desire,  or  by  some  authorized 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  God. 

Comparing  the  two  former  paragraphs  together,  it 
further  appears,  that  the  only  legitimate  way  in  which 
man,  as  a  responsible  being,  can  pursue  his  good  upon  the 
whole,  is  by  pursuing  what  he  blows  to  be  right. 

Hence  we  observe,  that  though  a  regard  to  his  good 
upon  the  whole  be  a  legitimate  ultimate  aim  in  the 
mind  of  a  virtuous  agent,  it  does  not  enter  directly 
among  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  The  paradox, 
therefore,  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  while  he  is 
seeking  and  securing  his  own  welfare,  he  is  truly  un- 
selfish. An  enlightened  self-love  is  undoubtedly  an 
element  in  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  being ;  but  as  un- 
doubtedly it  occupies  an  inferior  position,  and  that  not 
only  theoretically,  but  also  practically.  It  becomes, 
amid  the  business  of  life,  the  handmaid  of  the  two  more 
prominent  elements,  love  of  rectitude  and  love  of  God. 
By  this  nice  and  beautiful  balancing  of  the  elements  of 
our  constitution,  self-love,  which  if  stronger  is  also  less 
noble  than  the  other  two,  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
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ground  as  into  its  proper  place,  where,  secluded  and 
humble,  it  is  yet  vastly  powerful  in  giving  keenness  and 
force  to  the  elements  which  are  more  conspicuous  and 
honourable. 

The  characteristics  of  the  moral 
AgeST  lMM0KAL  ftgent>  now  specified,  point  to  correlative 
characteristics  in  the  immoral  agent. 
And  first,  as  to  self-love.  In  the  moral  being,  self-love, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  is  held  in  abeyance  before  the 
dignity  of  rectitude  and  the  majesty  of  God.  In  the 
immoral  being,  however,  it  takes  precedence  of  these, 
more  or  less  directly  and  completely,  and  consequently 
becomes  most  prominent  and  powerful.  It  is  generally 
allowed,  that  when  a  solicitude  for  selfish  and  worldly 
interests  is  found  to  be  directly  influential,  and  fre- 
quently apparent  in  a  man's  character,  he  forfeits  all 
pretensions  to  be  noble  or  generous.  Many  would 
assert  that  he  is  no  longer  moral.  And  if  there  be  a 
criterion  in  ethics  at  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
who  is  not  virtuous  or  moral  is  not  midway  between 
vice  and  virtue,  but  is  really  vicious  or  immoral.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that  selfishness,  or  an  inflated  and 
morbid  self-love,  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  every  im- 
moral being.  The  moral  agent,  while  aiming  directly 
and  immediately  only  at  what  is  right,  whether  he  learns 
its  righteousness  from  the  teaching  of  his  Maker  or  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding,  is  yet  most  surely  and 
successfully  securing  his  own  honour  and  happiness ; 
whereas  the  immoral  agent,  by  making  his  own  ad- 
vantage the  prominent  and  proximate  design  of  his 
efforts  and  plans,  pursues  it  in  an  illegitimate  and  fruit- 
less way.     The  trivial  reverses  and  trials  which,  from 
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time  to  time,  befal  the  former,  are  only  exercises  of  his 
virtue  and  the  occasions  of  triumph,  while  those  which 
befal  the  latter  are  to  him  only  premonitions  of  the 
final  catastrophe  in  which  he  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  moral  being  is 
characterized  by  an  assurance  and  consciousness  that 
all  his  actions  are  normal,  and  consequently  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  conducive  to  his  own  real  and 
proper  happiness.  The  immoral  agent  is  destitute  of  this 
consciousness  and  assurance.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  one  or  more  of  his  actions  are  abnormal ;  or,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  thing,  he  can  have  no  reason- 
able assurance  that  all  his  actions  are  normal.  The 
one,  consequently,  enjoys  a  sense  of  being  in  the  favour 
of  God ;  the  other  is  destitute  of  all  such  enjoyment. 
The  one  feels  that  his  eternal  welfare  is  secure;  the 
other  has  no  such  feeling  of  safety.  The  ethical  being 
who  is  destitute  of  a  clear  and  confident  persuasion 
that  the  course  which  he  is  habitually  pursuing  is  right, 
that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  his  best 
and  enduring  welfare  is  beyond  peril,  gives  evidence, 
too  painful  and  conclusive,  of  being  in  a  condition  of 
immorality. 

When  intelligent  beings  have  abandoned  the  one 
true  grand  end  of  their  existence,  when  they  have 
left  the  highway  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  entered  upon 
an  erratic  career,  they  will  be  found  wandering  in 
many  devious  paths.  Some,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
destitute  of  any  settled  ultimate  aim  at  all.  Such 
characters  will  yield  themselves  to  be  the  sport  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  if  for  a  season  they  form  and  pursue 
some  definite  purpose,  it  will  be  speedily  forsaken  and 
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another  espoused.  A  similar  transition  from  one  aim  to 
another  will  be  made,  as  often  as  varying  events  shall 
seem  to  demand.  It  needs  no  argument  nor  illustration 
to  show,  that  those  who  are  so  averse  to  strenuous  effort 
as  to  relinquish  every  definite  and  determined  plan  of 
life,  are  of  all  men  the  weakest  and  most  miserable. 

The  responsible  being  who  does  not  sink  to  this 
deep  and  shameful  degradation,  but  girds  himself  to 
continuous  and  severe  exertion  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing some  settled  scheme,  may  yet  err  in  the  choice 
of  his  ultimate  purpose,  and  that  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  forms.  Without  attempting  anything  like  a 
detailed  statement  of  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  notice  their  common  qualities.  The 
ethical  agent  having  fixed  his  attention  upon  some 
object  of  desire,  more  or  less  remote,  and  constituted 
it  his  supreme  good,  while  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  will  sys- 
tematically apply  his  energies  to  its  acquisition,  and 
his  thoughts  will  be  constantly  recurring  to  its  antici- 
pated enjoyment.  This  object  will  be  wished  for  and 
sought  after,  not  in  subordination  to,  but  independ- 
ently of,  the  will  of  the  Most  High ;  and,  in  labouring 
for  its  possession,  the  rule  of  rectitude,  based  upon  the 
due  relations  of  things  and  of  beings  to  each  other,  will 
be  more  or  less  frequently  set  aside.  Thus,  while  the 
moral  agent  believes  that  his  chief  good  consists  in 
securing  the  favour  of  God  by  walking  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  and  makes  this  the  grand  and  only  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  his  life,  the  immoral  agent  pitches  his 
aim  lower  than  the  throne  of  Deity,  fastens  his  chief 
regards  on  some  creature  rather  than  on  the  great 
Creator,  and,  in  pursuit  of  this,  instead  of  following  in- 
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variably  the  King's  highway,  that  is,  the  immutable 
principles  of  rectitude,  now  and  again,  as  occasion 
arises,  abandons  the  guidance  of  these  principles. 

A  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  now  calls  for 
consideration.  Can  the  ultimate  aim  of  an  ethical 
being,  possessed  as  he  is  of  intelligence,  and  endowed 
with  the  awful  function  of  responsibility,  be  in  fact 
different  from  what  he  believes  it  to  be?  We  have 
been  endeavouring  to  show  what  is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  every  virtuous  being,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  every  ethical  agent.  The  question  may  now  be 
asked,  Can  any  such  agent  be  ignorant  of  what  is  his 
own  actual  ultimate  aim,  or  can  he  be  ignorant  whether 
his  own  actual  ultimate  aim  is  right  or  not  ?  Can  a  man 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  right,  think  that  it  is  wrong  ? 
or  can  a  man  whose  ultimate  aim  is  wrong,  thinfc  that 
it  is  right  ?    , 

These  questions,  we  apprehend,  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  An  affirmative  answer  would  imply 
that  the  intelligent,  responsible  being  may  be  ignorant 
of  what  rightfully  constitutes  the  due  design  of  his 
existence,  or  that  the  consciousness  of  his  mind  de- 
ceives him.  The  supposition  that  the  ethical  agent 
knows  not  for  what  he  should  live,  is  scarcely  com- 
patible with  ascribing  to  him  understanding  and 
accountability.  And  as  to  the  veracity  of  conscious- 
ness, we  have  often  had  occasion  to  contend  for  it.  In 
this  instance  it  amounts  to  the  statement,  that  while  a 
man  means  one  thing,  he  cannot  himself  believe  that  he 
means  another  thing.  Some  may  affirm  that  an  ethical 
agent,  by  a  long  or  base  course  of  vicious  indulgence, 
may  deprive  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  what  ought 
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to  be  his  ultimate  aim,  and  make  his  consciousness  de- 
ceptive. Even  admitting  this  to  be  a  true  representation 
of  .what  does  sometimes  take  place,  it  would  not  affect 
our  present  argument. 

Hence  it  appears  that  one  prominent  feature  of  the 
moral  agent  is  the  consciousness  of  his  morality,  or  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  pursuing  the  proper  end  of  his 
existence.  And  conversely,  one  prominent  feature  of 
the  immoral  agent  is  the  consciousness  of  his  im- 
morality, or  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  pursuing 
the  proper  end  of  his  existence. 

We  have  thus  noticed  some  distinct  marks  of  differ- 
ence between  moral  and  immoral  beings, — namely, 
that  abnormal  actions  are  committed  by  the  one  but 
not  by  the  other,  and  that  their  ultimate  aims  are  dif- 
ferent* to  which  may  be  added,  that  each  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  ethical  condition.  Of  these 
marks,  the  first  is  involved  in  the  relations  between 
the  ethical  agent  and  the  objects  around  him,  and  the 
others  are  involved  in  the  relations  between  the  parts 
of  his  own  complex  constitution. 

From  what  was  formerly  advanced,  it 

AcTio^r1^8  °F  seems  t'iat  *^e  actions  of  an  immoral 
being  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
classes:  1.  The  abnormal  actions  which  he  believes  to 
be  abnormal;  2.  The  normal  actions  which  he  believes 
to  be  abnormal ;  3.  The  abnormal  actions  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  normal ;  and  4.  The  normal  actions  which 
he  believes  to  be  normal.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1.  The  ethical  agent  becomes  immoral,  by  per- 
forming an  abnormal  action  to  gratify  an  abnormal 
desire,  while  believing  them  to  be  abnormal.     This, 
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then,  is  the  original  or  primary  development  of  im- 
morality ;  it  appears  first  in  order  of  time,  and  seems 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  other  develop- 
ments. By  taking  this  step,  the  ethical  being  inevitably 
and  directly  abandons  the  true  and  great  end  of  his 
existence. 

We  have  examples  of  this  species  of  action  in  all 
the  great  offences  committed  against  society.  No  man 
is  ever  condemned  as  a  criminal  till  the  three  following 
charges  be  substantially  proved  against  him:  1.  The 
commission  of  the  criminal  act ;  2.  The  cherishing  of 
the  criminal  desire;  and  3.  His  knowledge  of  their 
criminality.  Is  an  individual,  for  example,  tried  for 
murder  or  rebellion?  The  murderous  or  rebellious 
act  must  first  be  proved.  The  taking  away  of  life,  or 
the  deed  of  disloyalty,  by  the  hand  of  the  accused, 
must  be  evinced  directly  by  one  eye-witness  or  more, 
or  indirectly  by  a  train  of  concurrent  circumstances. 
Nor  is  it  less  necessary,  secondly,  to  prove  the  deadly 
or  rebellious  intention.  In  the  one  case,  if  death  be 
purely  accidental,  or  the  result  of  lawful  self-defence, 
or  even  the  disastrous  issue  of  a  careless  freak,  the 
charge  of  murder  is  abandoned ;  and  so,  for  somewhat 
similar  reasons,  the  charge  of  rebellion  may  be  fallen 
from.  Thirdly,  after  the  criminal  action  and  intention 
have  been  brought  home  to  the  accused,  if  the  absence 
of  intelligence  can  be  shown,  if  he  knew  not  what  he 
was  doing,  he  stands  acquitted  of  the  guilt  of  a  capital 
offence  by  being  divested  of  responsibility. 

2.  The  Second  class  of  actions  which  an  immoral 
agent  may  perform,  are  those  which  are  normal,  and 
which  are  done  to  gratify  normal  desires,  while  he 
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believes  the  desire  and  the  action  to  be  abnormal.  To 
abandon  any  form  of  superstition  for  the  true  religion 
is  normal  or  proper;  but  when  an  individual,  who 
believes  in  the  truth  of  that  superstition,  abandons  it, 
even  for  a  season,  under  the  fear  of  suffering  or  the 
promise  of  temporal  reward,  there  is  an  undoubted 
manifestation  of  immorality.  The  desire  to  abandon 
Hinduism  is  normal,  and  so  is  the  act  of  abandoning 
it ;  but  if  a  Hindu  abandons  his  religion,  while  be- 
lieving that  the  desire  and  action  are  abnormal,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Hinduism  is  true,  he  is  plainly  an 
immoral  agent,  because  he  is  acting  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  understanding.  And  in  acting  thus,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  his  ultimate  aim  should  be  such 
as  was  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  moral  agent. 
Hence  we  may  infer  the  folly,  if  not  the  wickedness, 
of  using  any  means,  such  as  compulsion  or  bribery, 
to  induce  men  to  abandon  even  the  most  erroneous 
opinions.  The  only  legitimate  method  of  procedure  is 
to  instruct  their  minds,  and  awaken  their  consciences, 
by  showing  them  the  error  in  which  they  are  entangled. 
In  reference  to  both  these  kinds  of  action  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  since  no  action  of  an  ethical  agent 
is  indifferent,  and  since  we  ought  to  believe  in  the 
normality  of  all  the  desires  which  we  gratify,  and  ot 
all  the  actions  which  we  perform,  it  appears  that  not 
to  believe  our  desires  and  actions  to  be  normal  is 
equivalent,  practically  and  ethically,  to  believing  them 
to  be  abnormal;  To  do  a  thing,  not  believing  it  to  be 
right,  is  really  equivalent  to  doing  it,  believing  it  to  be 
wrong.  This  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  agent  who  gratifies  a  desire,  or  performs  an  action,  and 
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who  does  not  believe  that  his  desire  and  action  are  normal 
or  proper,  incurs  guilt,  not  only  when  his  desire  and  action 
are  abnormal,  but  also  when  they  are  normal.  Nor  is  this 
guilt  indirect  or  trivial ;  for  it  is  specifically  the  same 
outrage  upon  our  ethical  constitution,  as  that  first  trans- 
gression by  which  the  moral  being  becomes  immoral. 

3.  The  third  class  of  actions  performed  by  immoral 
beings  are  those  which  are  abnormal  in  themselves, 
and  consequently  done  to  gratify  abnormal  desires,  but 
which  are  believed  by  the  agent  to  be  normal.  Some 
have  appeared  disposed  to  describe  an  agent  in  these 
circumstances,  as  being  at  the  same  time  blameworthy 
and  praiseworthy.  Many  have  wavered  in  their  opinions 
respecting  such  an  one.  When  they  look  at  his  evil 
deed,  they  feel  inclined  to  condemn ;  when  they 
consider  that  he  believed  it  to  be  good,  they  feel 
inclined  to  approve.  He  does  what  is  wrong,  and 
therefore  should  be  blamed ;  but  he  did  it  thinking  it 
was  right,  and  therefore  should  be  commended.  The 
case  of  such  an  one  is  certainly  different  from  the  two 
cases  already  considered ;  but  it  is  as  certainly  and 
still  more  decidedly  different  from  the  case  of  the 
virtuous  agent.  The  proper  way,  therefore,  to  designate 
an  ethical  agent,  who  does  an  improper  thing  believing 
it  to  be  proper,  is  to  call  him  immoral  indirectly.  He 
must  be  regarded  as  immoral  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
he  has  done  something  which  is  really  abnormal,  un- 
reasonable, or  unrighteous, — which  is  at  variance  with 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  objects  around 
him.  And  secondly,  the  abnormal  belief  which  led  him 
to  do  so,  is  itself  the  product  and  consequence  of  guilt. 

Locke,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  his  second 
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Book,  has  clearly  exposed  this  species  of  immorality  in 
several  of  its  manifestations.  He  argues  conclusively 
thus:  when  we  impose  on  ourselves  wrong  measures 
of  good  and  evil,  we  are  not  hereby  excused.  If  the 
palate  be  vitiated,  he  who  vitiated  it  must  be  answer- 
able for  the  sickness  and  death  that  follow.  'The 
eternal  law  and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered 
to  comply  with  an  ill-ordered  choice.'  It  would  be 
endless  to  specify  the  evil  things  that  men  do,  believing 
them  to  be  good. 

4.  Lastly,  an  immoral  being  may  perform  a  normal 
action  to  gratify  a  normal  desire,  believing  the  desire 
and  action  to  be  normal.  Here  again  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  proximate  desire  and  the 
ultimate  purpose.  This  distinction  being  admitted,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that,  while  the  ultimate  aim 
is  perverted,  the  immediate  desire  may  be  good,  and 
the  action  to  which  it  leads  may  be  also  good,  and 
both  the  desire  and  the  action  may  be  felt  by  the 
agent  to  be  good.  A  man,  for  example,  may  fulfil  the 
obligations  under  which  he  has  come  to  another  person, 
while  his  ulterior  design,  even  in  originally  entering 
into  these  obligations,  or,  at  all  events,  in  fulfilling 
them,  is  unrighteous  and  base.  The  desire  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  under  which  he  actually  lies,  and  his 
actual  fulfilment  of  them,  are  undoubtedly  good.  But 
the  design  which  is  thereby  subserved  may  be  extremely 
wicked.  The  fidelity  of  a  band  of  robbers  to  each 
other  is  in  itself  unquestionably  praiseworthy,  while 
their  common  plan  of  operations  exposes  them  all  to 
the  vengeance  of  society. 

Again,  a  man  may  sign  a  religious  creed  which  is 
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true,  while  he  believes  it  to  be  true;  and  yet  his 
ulterior  aim  in  doing  so  may  not  be  in  harmony  with 
what  that  very  creed  prescribes. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  profession  of  attachment 
even  to  the  true  religion,  may  be  damaged  and  invali- 
dated in  two  distinct  ways.  Our  belief  in  what  is 
really  true  may  be  an  actual,  and  yet  a  feigned  belief; 
that  is,  our  belief  in  what  is  true  may  be  adopted 
illegitimately,  hastily,  without  sufficient  examination, 
and  without  due  perception  of  the  evidence  that  what 
we  believe  is  true.  A  professor  of  Christianity,  there- 
fore, while  in  fact  believing  in  its  truth,  may  have 
come  to  that  conclusion  in  an  uncandid  manner,  by  a 
forced  or  premature  process  of  thought.  Again,  this 
insincere  belief  will  generally  be  associated  with  a  defect 
in  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  agent.  But  even  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  truth  does  not  ensure  the  rectitude  of  our 
ultimate  aim.  We  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  an 
individual  has  a  most  genuine  and  unbiassed  intel- 
lectual belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  who  may,  nevertheless,  avow  his  adherence  to  it, 
not  from  the  motives  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  but  with 
a  remote  or  ulterior  design,  which  Christianity  dmd 
his  own  conscience  unite  in  condemning. 

When  a  man  professes  to  believe  what  he  does  not 
believe,  he  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  believe 
at  all.  The  only  valid  meaning,  therefore,  that  can  be 
attached  to  such  phrases  as  sincere  belief  and  unfeigned 
belief  is  a  belief  that  has  been  legitimately  and  con- 
scientiously adopted,  as  distinguished  from  one  that 
has  been  rashly  and  unduly  espoused. 

To  speak  somewhat  paradoxically,  men  may  praa- 
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tise  many  virtues  without  being  virtuous ;  and,  indeed, 
using  what  is  right  as  a  stepping-stone  to  what  is 
unrighteous,  is  a  criminality  more  subtle,  if  not  more 
flagrant,  than  the  pursuit  of  an  unrighteous  end  openly 
and  avowedly.  To  seek  a  sinister  end  by  sinister  means 
is  more  consistent  and  less  shameful  than  to  wear  some 
of  the  badges  of  virtue  while  we  are  really  her  foes. 
The  respectable  members  of  society,  in  condemning  an 
outcast  or  a  criminal,  should  never  forget  that  the  only 
difference  between  themselves  and  him  may,  after  all, 
be  nothing  more  than  a  slender  conventionality,  or  a 
greater  degree  of  adroitness.  Both  may  be  aiming  at 
purely  selfish  ends:  while  he  pursues  his  purpose 
more  directly  and  foolishly,  they  may  be  pursuing 
theirs  with  a  little  more  reserve  and  skill ;  he  may  be 
only  a  little  less  expert  than  they  in  immorality.  It 
is,  alas !  too  obvious,  that  men  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
practise  fidelity  and  justice  from  a  variety  of  inferior 
motives,  without  being  themselves  just  and  faithful 
agents  in  all  their  relationships  ;  and  hence  the  frame- 
work of  human  society  may  continue  to  subsist,  and 
even  in  a  large  degree  to  prosper,  while  the  mass  of 
men  who  compose  it  may  be  grievously  defective  in 
the  purity  of  their  ultimate  aim. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  anomalous  actions  of  immoral  beings. 
The  case  stated  by  Dr.  Reid  is  satisfactorily  determined 
by  himself.  The  man  who  gave  a  draught  to  his 
neighbour  with  a  view  of  destroying  his  life,  but  which 
really  had  a  beneficial  result,  is,  in  ethical  estimation, 
4  a  poisoner,  and  not  a  benefactor.'1 

1  Active  Powers,  Essay  III.,  part  iii.,  chap,  y.,  Hamilton's  edition,  p.  589. 
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If  the  question  be  now  proposed,  Are  there  not 
classes  of  actions  among  moral  beings  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  observed  among  immoral  agents  ?  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Since  there  are  no  abnormal  beliefs 
in  the  mind  of  the  moral  being,  and  since  he  commits 
no  abnormal  actions,  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  room 
for  such  developments  as  those  which  we  have  been 
considering.  But,  again,  if  such  developments  be 
found  commonly  abounding  among  mankind,  there  is 
so  much  evidence  that  mankind  are  in  a  condition  of 
immorality. 

Further,  if  there  be  a  distinction  among  men  as  to 
their  ethical  condition,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that 
some  are  continuing,  and  sinking  more  deeply,  in  their 
immoral  or  wicked  state ;  while  others  are,  by  a  gradual 
and  severe  process,  emerging  from  it,  so  as  ultimately 
to  become  moral.  The  developments  that  have  been 
spoken  of  as  characterizing' immoral  agents  will,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  found  manifested  by  those  who 
are  called  good  men,  because  they  are  only  in  the  way 
of  becoming  virtuous,  in  the  proper  or  highest  sense 
of  the  term. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  impossible  thing,  that  a 
man  who  has  begun  the  process  of  ethical  amelioration, 
may  be  guilty  of  doing  an  abnormal  action,  believing  it 
to  be  abnormal.  But  then  in  this  case,  whatever  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  others,  and  whatever  effort  on 
his  own  part,  were  required  to  begin  the  ameliorating 
process,  will  very  likely  be  again  requisite  to  repair  the 
damage  of  his  guilt,  and  enable  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  resist  all  future  temptation. 

Neither  is  it  unlikely  that  a  good  man,  or  one 
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passing  from  a  state  of  immorality  to  one  of  morality, 
while  in  the  transition  state,  may  perform  a  normal 
action,  believing  it  to  be  abnormal.  As  the  guilt  in 
this  case  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
same  means  must  be  applied  to  save  the  agent  from  a 
total  relapse  and  ruin. 

Actions  of  the  two  kinds  now  specified,  will  be 
much  less  frequent  among  good  men  than  among 
bad  men.  In  a  good  man  they  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

A  good  man,  however,  may  be  found  performing 
many  abnormal  actions,  believing  them  to  be  normal. 
The  number  of  such  actions  in  each  case  will  depend 
upon  the  intellectual  power,  the  educational  advan- 
tages, and  the  spiritual  diligence  of  the  agent. 

Further,  a  good  man  will,  of  course,  do  many  normal 
actions,  believing  them  to  be  normal.  The  difference 
between  him  and  the  immoral  agent  in  this  and  the 
preceding  case — for  in  the  two  first  there  is  no  dif- 
ference— is,  that  the  good  man  is  aiming,  while  the 
immoral  agent  is  not  aiming,  at  the  true  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  an  ethical  being.  The  good  man,  when  he  acts 
against  his  belief,  which  is  rare,  returns  for  the  time 
to  a  state  of  immorality,  and  all  distinction  between 
him  and  the  wicked  is  then  obliterated  for  a  season. 
But  the  good  man  has  this  so  far  in  common  with  the 
(perfect)  moral  agent,  that  he  is  habitually  and  vigor- 
ously pursuing  the  proper  end  of  his  existence.  In 
this  sense  he  may  be  called  upright,  just,  sincere, 
candid,  with  a  depth  of  meaning  to  which,  unfortu- 
nately, none  of  these  words  is  at  present  restricted  in 
the  common  use  of  language. 
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Finally,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
.The   .Relation     /*•%•%  /» 

of   Morality  to  often  remarked,  that  a  sense  of  rectitude 
Religion.  js   ^qq  p0weriess   'm  ordinary  cases  to 

sustain  virtuous  conduct,  and  that  there  must  be  added 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  the  reason  of  this  fact  is 
now  apparent.  In  the  nature  of  things,  these  two 
sentiments  cannot  be  separated,  and,  consequently,  in 
a  well  regulated  mind  they  will  ever  act  in  harmony. 
In  the  judicial  proceedings  of  earthly  rulers,  ethically 
guilty  and  legally  guilty  are  not  always  synonymous. 
From  this  fact  two  important  inferences  may  be  drawn : 
first,  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  being 
virtuous  and  being  under  obligation  or  law;  and, 
secondly,  the  erring  character  of  man,  whose  laws  are 
sometimes  at  variance  with  the  immutable  principles 
of  ethics.  But  to  suppose  that  ethical  guilt  and  legal 
guilt,  or  the  virtue  of  reality  and  the  virtue  of  legisla- 
tion, are  not  always  identical  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Most  High,  were  at  once  to  cast  dishonour  on  the 
character  and  government  of  God,  and  to  precipitate 
mankind  into  the  most  painful  and  paralyzing  per- 
plexity. Against  the  unrighteous  decision  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  an  appeal  is  ever  open  to  the  Judge  of  all, 
whose  award  is  equitable,  as  it  is  final  and  irreversible. 
It  seems  to  us  unquestionable  that  the  words  duty 
and  obligation  contain  an  obvious  reference  to  a  Supreme 
Governor.  If  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  a  Divine  Ruler,  to  do  right  or  to  act 
virtuously  would  not  be  felt  to  be  obligatory  in  the 
same  sense  as  they  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be.  Although  the  Divine  Being  acts  righteously,  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  propriety  to  affirm  that  it 
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is  His  duty  to  do  so.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying 
with  Stewart,  that  '  the  very  notion  of  virtue  implies 
the  notion  of  obligation ;'  or  with  Brown,  '  We  imagine 
a  difference  of  time,  as  present,  in  the  virtue  of  per- 
forming an  action — past,  in  the  merit  of  having  per- 
formed it — future,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it;  but 
we  imagine  no  other  difference;'  we  should  rather  say 
with  Liebnitz,  'Morality  is  completed  by  a  belief  of 
moral  government.' 

Hence  all  the  words  in  any  way  descriptive  of 
virtue  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Right,  just, 
honest,  equitable,  proper,  etc.,  point  to  the  normality  of 
desire  and  that  of  the  action  by  which  it  is  gratified. 
Duty,  obligation,  obedience,  etc.,  point  to  the  will  of 
a  supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Merit,  reward,  ad- 
vantage, etc.,  indicate  the  usefulness  of  virtue. 

The  character  of  a  virtuous  or  moral  agent  may 
now  be  summed  up.  It  consists  not  only  in  a  per- 
manent and  paramount  desire  to  conform,  but  also  in 
actually  conforming,  in  everything  to  the  dictates  of 
his  reason,  or  the  will  of  his  Maker,  by  which  course, 
as  he  knows,  his  own  true  welfare  is  best  consulted. 
The  dictates  of  his  reason  may  be  supplemented,  but 
are  never  opposed,  by  the  manifested  will  of  God.  By 
a  perpetual  and  dutiful  attention  to  the  good  and 
righteous  pleasure  of  the  Most  High,  or  to  the  teaching 
of  his  own  understanding,  which  renders  an  expression 
of  the  Divine  will  unnecessary,  an  individual  will  con- 
tinue in  that  state  of  happiness  and  perfection  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  which  his  Creator  in- 
tended that  he  should  enjoy.  Every  movement  of  this 
perfect  creature  will  reflect  honour  upon  Him  whose 
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workmanship  he  is.  The  moral  being  will  perceive 
that  such  is  the  fact,  and  will  desire  that  so  it  should 
be.  His  every  act,  whether  simply  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  which  God  has  given  him,  or  in 
obedience  to  an  express  Divine  command,  is  thus 
homage  directly  and  worthily  rendered  to  Deity. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  issue  of  his  conduct  or  the 
intention  of  his  heart  be  considered,  it  would  appear, 
that  whatever  the  moral  agent  does,  he  does  it  to  the 
glory  of  God. 
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Christian  Union.  x 

been  endeavounng  to  state,  a  prac- 
ticable, though  difficult,  road  is  opened  up  to  the 
attainment  of  Christian  union.  Let  Christian  men  but 
act  conscientiously  in  adopting  their  beliefs,  and  con- 
tradictions in  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and  duty  will 
be  thereby  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  Christ's  body, 
and  His  disciples  will  become  *  of  one  mind,'  and  of 
4  one  accord.'  Some  principles  now  currently  admitted 
to  a  great  extent  in  society,  render  this  consummation 
absolutely  impracticable  and  hopeless. 

If  unbelievers  in  the  gospel  are  sincere  and  upright 
in  adopting  their  views,  how  can  they  be  converted  ? 
If  their  very  disbelief  be  conscientiously  espoused,  as 
well  as  firmly  held,  how  can  it  be  removed  ?  When  in 
argument  sincerity  is  granted  to  the  opponents  of  the 
truth,  as  is  so  constantly  done  by  way  of  courtesy  and 
conciliation,  the  concession  is  too  much,  or  it  is  too 
little.  If  sincerity  mean  only  the  honesty  of  speaking 
as  we  at  the  moment  think  and  feel,  then  the  ascrip- 
tion of  sincerity  is  no  praise,  and  will  be  accepted  as 
a  compliment  by  few.  If  sincerity  mean  thorough 
conscientiousness  and  candour  in  adopting  the  opinion 
controverted,  then  the  concession  of  this  sincerity  to 
an  opponent,  which  is  the  only  compliment  worthy  of 
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an  intelligent  being,  is  fatal  to  the  truth,  or  at  least  to 
the  defender  of  the  truth  who  allows  it.  When  a  man 
is  once  permitted  to  occupy  the  position  of  unfeigned 
and  untarnished  conscientiousness,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  him.  Hence  no  earnest  religious 
man  is  ever  found  consistently  adhering  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  adversaries  of  his  religion  are  sincere,  that  is, 
that  their  opposition  to  him  is  the  result  of  honest 
deliberation. 

In  like  manner,  when  it  is  admitted  that  Christian 
men,  in  contending  for  their  contradictory  beliefs,  which 
are  professedly  based  on  the  word  of  God,  are  not  only 
speaking  and  acting  as  they  believe,  but  also  that  they 
have,  by  a  conscientious  process  of  thought,  adopted 
and  embraced  these  conflicting  judgments,  then  further 
argument  is  useless,  and  Christian  union  is  impossible, 
except  by  some  mechanical  or  miraculous  means. 
Christians,  on  this  supposition,  may  indeed  be  fettered 
together  by  some  external  formality,  or  frightened  and 
subdued  by  a  supernatural  demonstration ;  but  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  agree  and  coalesce  willingly  and 
intelligently  in  their  sentiments  upon  their  Master's 
precepts  which  are  now  under  dispute. 

No  Christian  doubts  that  the  man  who  honestly 
and  diligently  seeks  to  attain  that  (normal)  knowledge, 
which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  will  be  disappointed. 
He  that  hungereth  and  thirsteth  after  righteousness 
shall  be  filled ;  he  shall  neither  be  left  to  starve,  nor  be 
cheated  with  husks ;  he  will  not  miss  heaven,  either 
from  not  knowing  the  way,  or  from  knowing  it  errone- 
ously— that  is,  thinking  he  knows  it  when  he  does  not. 
If  any  one  perish  because  he  does  not  know  God,  it  is 
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entirely  because  he  does  not  seek  to  know  God.  Since 
this,  then,  by  common  consent  is  one  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  where  or  how  shall  it 
be  limited  ? 

There  is  one  point,  at  least,  on  which  a  man  con- 
fessedly cannot  be  conscientiously  mistaken ;  if  there 
are  other  points  on  which  he  may  be  so  mistaken, 
what  are  they,  and  how  are  they  to  be  known  ?  If 
the  alleged  sincerity  of  Christians  in  espousing  their 
contradictory  beliefs  be  conceded,  it  eviscerates  of  all 
force  and  value  their  boasted  sincerity  in  adopting 
their  common  beliefs.  The  contradictory  beliefs  of 
Christians  of  which  we  speak,  are  those  which  are  pro- 
fessedly based  upon  the  Bible,  just  as  their  common 
beliefs  are.  The  sincerity  of  believers  in  embracing 
4  the  common  faith'  of  Christendom  is  the  unalterable 
condition  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  is  pre- 
supposed in  all  their  conflicts  with  the  world.  The 
true  disciple  is  he  who  deals  sincerely  or  conscien- 
tiously with  Heaven's  message  of  mercy.  If,  then,  it 
be  sincerity  and  nothing  else  that  distinguishes  the 
believer  in  Christ  from  the  unbeliever,  it  will  require 
a  clear  and  strong  argument  to  show  that,  when  be- 
lievers contradict  each  other  on  any  matter  of  revealed 
faith  and  duty,  both  parties  have  conscientiously 
reached  their  conflicting  conclusions. 

Again,  if  the  unbeliever  in  Chris- 

\C-ARTYRDOM 

tianity  be  allowed  to  be  sincere,  what 
becomes  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
founded  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  martyrs  ? 

As  to  the  idea  of  some,  that  every  form  of  religion 
has  had  its  martyrs,  it  is  a  pure  and  baseless  invention. 
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This  is  one  example,  among  many,  of  the  evil  arising 
from  the  lax  use  of  terms.  What,  then,  constitutes  a 
man  a  martyr  ?  It  is  not  simply  suffering  in  any  way 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  Martyrdom  does 
not  consist  in  self-inflicted  tortures  even  unto  death ; 
neither  does  it,  in  its  strict  and  proper  acceptation, 
consist  in  the  mere  endurance  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  others.  He  is  a  martyr  in  the  highest  sense 
who  suffers  death  for  attachment  to  his  religious  belief, 
while  to  the  very  last  he  has  the  option  of  saving  his 
life  by  recantation.  There  have  been  none  but  Chris- 
tian martyrs  in  this  sense.  We  challenge  the  produc- 
tion of  two  or  three  cases  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
clearly  stated  and  decidedly  marked,  of  the  following 
character — namely,  men  who  have  died  a  violent  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-men,  to  whom,  during  the 
course  of  their  sufferings  unto  death,  it  was  always 
left  open  to  abandon  their  creed  and  retain  their  life. 
We  do  not  deny  that  some  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
ethically  equal  to  martyrs,  to  whom  this  definition 
does  not  apply ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  an  argument 
unless  we  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  chief  terms. 
Martyrs,  such  as  now  described,  we  have  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  only  there. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  primitive  martyrs  died 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  and 
not  of  matters  of  opinion.  This  is  a  correct  and  im- 
portant observation  ;  but  it  must  not  be  stretched  too 
far.  The  martyrs  under  the  Papacy  gave  their  dying 
testimony,  not  to  matters  of  fact,  but  to  what  many 
would  call  matters  of  opinion.  Their  sincerity  unto 
death  is  no  mean  evidence,  we  apprehend,  of  the  truth 
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of  unadulterated  Christianity.  We  do  not  dwell  upon 
the  important  consideration,  that  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  cannot  be  separated. 

Does   martyrdom,   then,   at  once   prove   both  the 
sincerity  of  the  martyr,  and  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
in  attestation  of  which  he  lays  down  his  life  ?    When 
the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and  life  is  suspended  on 
simply  holding  a  certain  opinion,  by  abjuring  which 
all  penalties  would  be  at  once  cancelled,  and  when  an 
individual  in  such  circumstances,  rather  than  be  silent 
or  renounce  his  belief,  voluntarily  submits  to  all  the 
injuries  which  his  fellow-men  can  inflict,  he  gives  the 
strongest  proof  that  can  be  given  that  he  has  adopted 
that  belief  after  calm  and  patient  investigation,  and 
has   found   abundant  evidence  in  its  support.      One 
such  martyrdom  in  favour  of  any  doctrine  would  form 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  true.     Several  such 
independent  martyrdoms  for  the  same  opinion  or  doc- 
trine, would  amount  to  something  like  a  demonstration 
of  its  truth. 

For  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  many  indi- 
viduals should  examine,  separately  and  without  col- 
lusion, any  one  point  with  that  degree  of  earnestness 
and  uprightness  which  is  manifested  by  their  suffering 
the  loss  of  all  earthly  things  rather  than  abandon  the 
conclusion  which  they  have  adopted,  and  should,  not- 
withstanding this  sincerity  of  purpose,  come  to  agree 
in  holding  the  same  erroneous  proposition  to  be  true. 
One  martyrdom  may  not  be  conclusive,  just  as  one 
experiment  in  science  is  not  satisfactory.  So  much 
imperfection  cleaves  to  man  and  his  instruments,  that 
a  physical  process  must  be  tested  by  repeating  it  before 
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it  can  be  entirely  trusted.  As  concurring  experiments 
in  science  remove  all  reasonable  doubt,  so  do  con- 
curring cases  of  martyrdom  in  religion.  If  a  die  does 
not  turn  up  the  same  face  in  each  of  six  successive 
throws,  the  same  error  would  not  appear  in  the  creed 
of  each  one  of  six  unconnected  persons,  who,  by  re- 
nouncing that  error,  might  escape  every  penalty  and 
annoyance,  while  for  continuing  to  profess  it  they  are 
degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  murdered.  The 
stress  of  the  whole  argument  rests  upon  the  sincerity 
of  the  martyr.  If,  then,  the  atheist,  infidel,  and  unbe- 
liever be  supposed  to  be  sincere  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  common  to  maintain  that  the  Chris- 
tian martyr  is  sincere,  religious  controversy  is  the 
greatest  outrage  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  upon 
humanity. 

The   argument  which  is   employed 
Persecution.  *    ; 

by  some  to  expose  the  evil  of  religious 

persecution  is  fatal  to  religion  itself,  because  it  is  fatal 
to  all  conscientiousness  and  truth.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
remarks,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  that  the  religious  persecutor  de- 
mands from  his  victim  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and 
sincerity — a  Sacrifice  which  he  himself  professes  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  found  offering.  In  the  first 
place,  we  observe  it  is  not  consonant  with  the  facts  of 
history  to  affirm  that  the  persecutor  has  generally 
believed  his  victim  to  be  acting  conscientiously  and 
sincerely.  The  reasons  which  have  been  commonly 
urged  by  fanatics  and  others  to  justify  their  cruelties 
have  been  substantially  these :  they  have  charged 
their  victims  with  the  crimes  of  blasphemy  against 
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Heaven,  and  contumacy  against  legitimate  earthly 
authority — crimes  whose  very  enormity  consists  in  the 
clear  and  complete  rejection  of  everything  that  can  be 
called  conscientious  or  sincere.  It  is  indeed  true,  as 
most  men  believe,  that  the  persecutor  does  in  reality 
exact  from  the  martyr  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and 
sincerity  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  perse- 
cutor himself  thinks  that  he  is  doing  so.  The  per- 
secutor has  never  said,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  he 
thought  so ;  if  he  does  think  so,  and  yet  denies  that 
he  thinks  so,  he  is  worse  than  a  fiend.  To  exact  such 
a  sacrifice  intentionally  is  fiendish ;  to  do  so,  and  yet 
deny  it,  is  worse. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  said  the  persecutor  pro- 
fesses he  would  rather  die  than  himself  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  conscience  and  sincerity.  Now  few  per- 
secutors have  made  this  profession,  and  still  fewer, 
when  tested,  have  acted  upon  it.  The  sincerity  or 
conscientiousness  of  the  persecutor,  in  acting  as  he 
believes,  has  been  already  acknowledged ;  to  admit  his 
conscientiousness  in  adopting  his  persecuting  principles, 
is  a  widely  different  thing.  In  adopting  such  principles, 
*he  has  so  far  abandoned  ethical  integrity,  and  the 
uprightness  of  an  intelligent  being.  The  refined 
liberality  of  the  age  that  would  admit,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  shrink  from  the  apparent  harshness  of 
denying,  that  the  inquisitor  has  embraced  his  principle 
of  persecution  as  conscientiously  and  honestly  as  the 
agonized  martyr  has  embraced  his  principle  of  patient 
endurance,  who,  by  a  single  word  of  recantation,  could 
at  once  escape  his  doom,  is  the  undoubted  progeny  of 
scepticism,  which,  allowing  every  man's  opinion  to  be 
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right,  consistently   enough   allows   every  man   to  be 

sincere. 

Again,  the  great  principle  of  liberty 
y  of  (Jon-     i» 

SCIENCE. 


iberty  of  on-  o^  congCiencej  which  has  been  so  often 


boasted  of,  is  little  understood,  and  fre- 
quently vindicated  on  ground  which  is  essentially 
infidel.  Suppose  we  enunciate  this  principle  thus : 
No  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  holding  or  publishing 
his  religious  convictions.  It  is  plainly  absurd  to  main- 
tain the  principle  in  this  unlimited  form.  Men  might 
hold,  and  many  men  have  been  found  to  hold,  what 
they  considered  religious  convictions,  which  were 
directly  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  and 
immediately  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
above  statement,  then,  of  the  principle  of  toleration 
must  be  received  with  some  restrictions ;  of  which  the 
existence  has  never  been  denied  or  questioned  by  the 
wise  and  good. 

But,  then,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  restrictions  or 
limitations?  If  a  member  of  society  has  an  unre- 
stricted right  to  act  on  his  religious  convictions,  the 
monarch  cannot  have  less.  It  is  not  unlikely,  for  it 
has  often  happened,  that  the  religious  conviction  which 
the  subject  has  thus  a  right  to  publish,  the  king  has  an 
equal  right  to  punish.  Both  parties  believe  they  are 
doing  right  in  pursuing  their  respective  courses.  The 
argument  by  which  many  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  equally  available  to  vindicate  the  tyranny 
of  the  throne.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  two 
distinct  ways. 

Some  would  express  the  principle  as  follows :  It  is 
the  right  of  all  men  to  worship  God  and  profess  their 
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faith  according  to  their  convictions  of  Christian  truth 
and   duty,   in   every  way  which   is  not  contrary  to 
morals  and  good  order,  or  that  obedience  to  govern- 
ment which  the  word  of  God  enjoins.     This  explana- 
tion only  shifts  the  difficulty  without  solving  it ;  while 
every  one  is  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  what   is 
necessary  to  the  good  order  of  the  State.     The  per- 
secutors of  the  early  Christians,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Protestant  reformers,  believed  that  the  doctrines 
held  by  their  victims  were  contrary  to  good  order,  and 
to  that  obedience  to  government  which  God  enjoins. 
If  it  be  said,  one  of  these  persecuting  parties  did  not 
respect   the   Bible,  the   answer  is,  Roman   idolaters 
did  not  believe  in  the  Bible  at  all.     But  even  among 
those  who  respect  the  word  of  God,  or  profess  to  do  so, 
the  difficulty  is  precisely  where  it  was,  and  as  heavy 
as  before.     One  man,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the 
Bible,   believes   it  right  to   die   for  his   creed;    and 
another,  who  likewise  professes  to  be  guided  by  the 
Bible,  believes  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  kill  the  former.     The  above  principle  in 
making  a  martyr  of  the  one  makes  a  hero  of  the  other. 
Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  this: 
'  If  a  man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own  belief,  has 
a  right  to  propagate  that  belief,  a  sovereign  or  magis- 
trate can  have  no  right  to  punish  him  for  it.     For  this 
were  to  admit  two  contradictory  rights,  two  repugnant 
duties,  in  violation  of  all  our  notions  of  divine  and 
human  justice.' *     This  argument,  as  every  one  must 
see,  may  be  easily  retorted.    A  sovereign  or  magistrate 

1  The  Obstacles  which  have  retarded  Moral  and  Political  Progress.    A 
Lecture  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  Exeter  Hall,  p.  11. 
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has  a  right  to  punish  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  the 
enemies  of  good  order;  an  individual,  therefore,  can 
have  no  right  to  propagate  a  belief  which  the  magis- 
trate is  convinced  is  dangerous ;  for  this  were  to  admit 
two  contradictory  rights.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  toleration,  or  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  commonly  expressed  and  explained, 
bears  in  its  bosom  an  extravagance ;  it  is  the  parent  of 
two  contradictory  rights,  two  incompatible  and  oppos- 
ing duties.  Men  have  always  chosen  scepticism  before 
absurdity,  when  both  are  fairly  before  them ;  because 
scepticism,  though  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  recondite  and  imposing. 

Some  may  feel  disposed  to  press  the  question,  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  toleration  as  applied  to 
civil  government  ?  There  is  no  protection  against  the 
abuse  of  the  magistrate's  power,  either  in  religion  or 
in  anything  else,  but  this,  that  the  magistrate  shall 
understand  what  is  the  exact  sphere  of  his  action,  and 
that  he  shall  act  justly  within  his  sphere.  It  may  be 
asked  again,  How  shall  the  magistrate  be  constrained 
to  keep  to  his  own  functions  and  to  fulfil  them 
honourably?  The  only  answer  that  occurs  to  us  to 
this  weighty  question  is,  that  the  sole  or  most  effectual 
restraint  upon  any  abuse  of  the  highest  power  in  the 
commonwealth  is  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 
subject.  The  efforts  of  the  subject  will  of  course  be 
greatly  aided  by  a  correct  definition  of  the  magistrate's 
sphere,  and  of  his  duties  therein.  The  attempt  to 
coerce  the  tyrant,  and  emancipate  the  slaves  of  spiri- 
tual despotism,  by  preaching  a  lax  and  vague  doctrine 
in  ambiguous  terms,  will  end  in  disappointment. 
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There  is,  then,  no  solid  and  unassailable  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  charter  of  humanity — liberty  of  con- 
science— but  this,  that  the  belief  which  is  really  con- 
scientious, that  is,  not  merely  conscientiously  acted 
upon,  but  conscientiously  adopted,  is  true.  Thus  the 
liberty  or  right  to  express  and  disseminate  our  convic- 
tions is  just  the  liberty  or  right  to  speak  the  truth. 
An  intelligent  being  has  no  legitimate  liberty,  at  least 
he  has  no  right,  to  believe  or  propagate  what  is  false. 
To  do  so  is  an  abuse  of  liberty.  The  whole  argument 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  A  belief  con- 
scientiously adopted  is  true,  or  it  is  not  true  ;  that  is, 
it  is  a  belief  in  a  true  proposition  or  in  a  false  proposi- 
tion. If  we  come  conscientiously  to  believe  in  what  is 
false,  our  intelligence  deceives  us. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
being  sincerely,  but  not  perfectly,  persuaded.  There 
is  no  persuasion  or  assurance  worthy  of  the  name,  un- 
less it  be  both  sincere  and  perfect.  It  can  be  perfect 
only  by  being  sincere ;  and  if  it  is  sincere,  it  must  be 
perfect.  If  our  investigation  of  a  question  be  limited 
or  careless,  or  our  perception  of  the  evidence  misty  or 
confused,  belief  should  be  suspended.  Since  belief  is 
legitimate  only  when  the  examination  is  complete  and 
the  evidence  sufficient,  it  follows  that  belief,  candidly 
adopted,  is  accompanied  with  unwavering  assurance. 

Let  it,  then,  be  allowed  that  a  conscientiously 
formed  belief  is  belief  in  what  is  true,  and  it  will 
appear  that  since  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
the  proper  and  only  effectual  way  to  banish  from 
human  society  conflicting  rights,  antagonistic  duties, 
and  contradictory  judgments,  is  for  each  man  to  be 
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strictly  and  rigorously  upright  and  candid  in  forming 
his  principles.  Sincerity  in  the  heart  and  truth  in  the 
understanding  are  inseparable.  A  course  of  honest 
and  diligent  inquiry  will  surely  erase  erroneous  opinions 
from  the  minds  both  of  individuals  and  communities. 
How  can  an  intelligent  being  pursue  his  inquiries  after 
truth,  unless  he  be  firmly  persuaded  that  his  honest 
researches  shall  never  leave  him  in  the  quagmire  of 
invincible  error,  nor  bring  him  into  deadly  conflict  with 
another  inquirer  as  honest  as  himself? 

If  what  has  now  been  advanced  be  true,  the  pro- 
fessedly Christian  community  of  the  present  day  are 
exposed  to  a  heavy  charge  of  criminality.  There  is 
not,  we  think,  a  passage  in  the  Bible  to  sanction  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  may  con- 
scientiously and  innocently  contradict  each  other  on 
matters  of  Bible  teaching.  If  heresy,  or  denying  any 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  involve  guilt, 
so  does  schism,  which  is  the  rending  of  the  body  not 
only  or  chiefly  by  the  violent  and  temporary  ebullition 
of  passion,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  of  one  mind  and  of 
one  accord  on  matters  of  revealed  truth  and  duty. 
There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the  painful  efforts  of  our 
forefathers  to  reduce  their  conflicting  sentiments  by 
prayer,  conference,  and  fasting,  which  the  modern 
church  has  yet  to  learn.  The  great  duty  of  the  church 
of  the  present  day  will  thus  be  to  direct  her  energies 
back  upon  herself,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw them  for  a  time,  or  partially,  from  her  unnumbered 
instrumentalities  of  direct  benevolence. 

The  enlightenment  and  renovation  of  mankind  are 
suspended  upon  the  union  of  the  church ;  to  promote 
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or  effect  that  union,  therefore,  is  the  wisest  evangelistic 
zeal.  The  servant  cannot  perform  his  master's  work 
till  he  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
it  can  be  accomplished.  The  church  is  not  equipped 
for  the  discipling  of  the  nations.  She  must  repent  of 
the  sin  of  schism.  Every  denomination  apart,  and  every 
individual  apart,  must  retrace  their  steps,  re-examine 
their  position  and  principles,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
heart-searching  God,  beneath  the  cross  of  the  dying 
Saviour,  awe-struck  with  the  prospect  of  the  judgment 
day,  and  weeping  at  the  thought  of  erring  multitudes 
around  them,  they  must  reform  their  creed  and  recon- 
struct their  ecclesiastical  polity,  till  by  humble,  patient 
conferences,  and  agonizing,  wrestling  supplications, 
their  mutual  contradictions,  in  regard  to  their  Master's 
commands,  shall  be  reduced  and  their  animosities 
healed,  and  thus  the  Daughter  of  Zion  begin  to  look 
forth  as  the  morning. 

Some  may  still  be  disposed  to  ask, 
Charity 

Wherein,    then,    consists    the    duty  of 

exercising  forbearance  and   charity   in  controversy? 

This  duty  cannot  rest,  as  it  so  often  is  represented  to 

rest,  on  the  allegation  that  both  parties  are  equally 

sincere  in   adopting   their  conflicting  opinions.     We 

have  seen  that  both  parties  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be 

equally  sincere,  unless  it  mean  that  they  are  equally 

insincere,   which  may  easily  be  the  case.     If  'the 

blamelessness    of  erroneous   opinion    be   a   principle 

which  is  the  only  effectual  security  for  conscientious 

inquiry,  for  mutual  kindness,  and  for  public  quiet,' 

alas  for  the  condition  of  mankind !     It  has  been  shown 

that  if  erroneous  opinion  be  blameless,  and  therefore 
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involuntary  and  inevitable,  all  inquiry  is  a  mockery ; 
and  if  we  cannot  be  kind  to  another  whom  we  believe 
to  be  in  error,  unless  we  also  believe  him  to  be  free 
from  all  blame,  then  must  truth  and  love  often  meet 
in  a  fatal  encounter.  If  public  quiet  had  no  better 
security  than  the  innocence  of  error,  it  would  be  more 
frequently  and  rudely  disturbed  than  it  actually  is. 
The  strongest  bulwark  against  disorder  in  human 
society  seems  to  be  the  mutual  fear  which  men  enter- 
tain of  each  other's  anger. 

The  good  man  must  reserve  his  confidence  and 
complacency  for  the  good.  The  lover  of  truth  can 
unbosom  himself  only  to  the  friends  of  truth.  The 
immoral  and  insincere  may  receive  freely  only  what 
they  can  receive  or  claim — kindness  and  compassion. 
The  charity  which  would  treat  all  men  exactly  alike 
evaporates  entirely  away — it  is  lost  by  diffusion.  The 
practice  of  forbearance  and  long-suffering  will  flow 
from  such  principles  as  the  following :  The  diffidence 
of  every  honest  mind,  who  remembers  his  past  trans- 
gressions and  his  present  liability  to  err  and  to  offend ; 
the  impossibility  of  promoting  the  interests  of  truth  by 
violence  or  acerbity  in  any  form;  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  most  favourable  construction  to  the  words 
and  actions  of  our  neighbour;  and  the  obligation  of 
showing  kindness  and  lending  assistance,  not  only  to 
the  erring,  but  even  to  the  most  wicked  and  depraved. 
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